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Academic  Calendar  2007-2008 

FALL  QUARTER  2007 


August  2 

Thursday 

August  20-August  24 

Mon-Fri 

August  25-September  9 

Sat-Sun 

September  3 

Monday 

September  10 

Monday 

September  10 

Monday 

September  13 

Thursday 

September  17 

September  17—21 
September  21 

September  21 

Monday 

Mon-Fri 

Friday 

Friday 

September  27 

Thursday 

September  28 

Friday 

September  29 

Saturday 

October  1—15 

October  5 

Mon— Mon 
Friday 

October  6 

Saturday 

October  8 

Monday 

October  12 

Friday 

October  12 

Friday 

October  19 

Friday 

October  22—26 

Mon-Fri 

New  Student  Orientation  and 
Registration  Workshop  (Educa¬ 
tion  Credential  Students) 

Fall  2007  registration  appointment 
period  (current  students) 
Add/Drop  period — no  charge  if 
registered 

Labor  Day;  Academic  and 
Administrative  Holiday  * 

Late  registration;  $75  fee  if  no 
previous  enrollment 
Drop/Swap/Add  begins;  $30  per 
course 

New  Student  Orientation  and 
Registration  Workshop 
Classes  begin 
Late  registration/add  period 
Fall  tuition  and  fee  payment  due 
Last  day  to  withdraw  from  classes 
with  a  full  refund 
Information  Night  for  Prospective 
Students 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  classes 
with  50  percent  refund 
Pastoral  Ministries  Comprehensive 
Exam 

Winter  2008  Application  deadline 
Last  day  to  withdraw  from  classes 
with  25  percent  refund 
Pastoral  Ministries  Comprehensive 
Exam 

Last  day  to  petition  for  degrees  to  be 
conferred  in  December  2007 
Last  day  to  submit  incomplete  spring 
quarter  and  summer  session  2007 
work  to  professors 
Last  day  to  withdraw  from  classes 
and  not  receive  a  W  grade 
Last  day  to  remove  spring  quarter  and 
summer  session  2007  Incompletes 
(Faculty) 

Winter  2008  registration  appointment 
periods  (current  students) 
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October  29 

Monday 

November  16 

November  19—23 
November  22—23 

Friday 

Mon-Fri 

Thur-Fri 

November  30 

December  3-7 

December  12 

December  24—25 

Friday 

Mon-Fri 
Wednesday 
Mon— Tues 

December  31— January  1 

Mon— Tues 

r 

WINTER  QUARTER  2008 

October  22—26 

Mon-Fri 

October  27— December  30 

Sat— Sun 

December  21 

December  31 

Friday 

Monday 

December  3 1 

January  3 

Monday 

Thursday 

January  7 

January  7-11 

January  1 1 

Monday 

Mon-Fri 

Friday 

January  18 

Friday 

January  21 

Monday 

January  22 

Tuesday 

January  24 

Thursday 

January  25 

Friday 

January  26 

Saturday 

January  28 

Monday 

February  1—15 

February  1 

Fri-Fri 

Friday 

Comprehensive  Exams  due 
(Counseling  Psychology) 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  classes 
Academic  Holiday 
Thanksgiving;  administrative 
holidays 
Classes  end 

Fall  quarter  final  examinations 
Fall  quarter  grades  due  (Faculty) 
Christmas  recess;  administrative 
holidays 

New  Year’s  recess;  administrative 
holidays 


Winter  2008  registration  appointment 
period  (current  students) 

Add/ Drop  period — no  charge  if 
registered 

Winter  tuition  and  fee  payment  due 
Late  registration:  $75  fee  if  no 
previous  enrollment 
Drop/Swap  begins;  $30  per  course 
New  Student  Orientation  and 
Registration  Workshop 
Classes  begin 
Late  registration/add  period 
Last  day  to  withdraw  from  classes 
with  full  refund 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  classes 
with  50  percent  refund 
Martin  Luther  King  Day;  academic 
and  administrative  holiday* 

Last  day  to  petition  for  degrees  to  be 
conferred  in  March  2008 
Information  Night  for  Prospective 
Students 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  classes 
with  25  percent  refund 
Pastoral  Ministries  Comprehensive 
Exam 

Comprehensive  Exams  due 
(Counseling  Psychology) 

Spring  2008  Application  deadline 
Last  day  to  submit  incomplete  fall 
quarter  2007  work  to  professors 
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February  1 

Friday 

February  2 

Saturday 

February  4—8 

Mon— Fri 

February  8 

Friday 

February  18 

Monday 

February  29 

Friday 

March  7 

March  14 

Friday 

Friday 

March  14 

March  17—20 
March  21 

Friday 

Mon-Thur 

Friday 

March  26 

Wednesday 

SPRING  QUARTER  2008 


February  4-8 

Mon-Fri 

February  9  —  March  23 

Sat— Sun 

March  21 

March  24 

Friday 

Monday 

March  24 

March  27 

Monday 

Thursday 

March  31 

March  31— April  4 

April  1 

Monday 

Mon-Fri 

Tuesday 

April  1-15 

April  4 

Tues— Tues 
Friday 

April  1 1 

Friday 

April  18 

Friday 

April  21 -April  25 

Mon-Fri 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  classes 
and  not  receive  a  W  grade 
Pastoral  Ministries  Comprehensive 
Exam 

Spring  2008  registration  appointment 
period  (current  students) 

Last  day  to  remove  fall  quarter  2007 
incompletes  (Faculty) 

Presidents’  Day;  academic  and 
administrative  holiday  * 

Last  day  to  petition  for  degrees  to  be 
conferred  in  June  2008 
Last  day  to  withdraw  from  classes 
Information  Night  for  Prospective 
Students 
Classes  end 

Winter  quarter  final  examinations 
Good  Friday;  administrative  and 
academic  holiday 

Winter  quarter  grades  due  (Faculty) 


Spring  2008  registration  appointment 
period  (current  students) 

Add/drop  period — no  charge  if 
registered 

Spring  tuition  and  fee  payment  due 
Late  registration;  $75  fee  if  no 
previous  enrollment 
Drop/Swap  begins;  $30  per  course 
New  Student  Orientation  and 
Registration  Workshop 
Classes  begin 
Late  registration/add  period 
Fall  2008  application  deadline  for 
CPSY 

Summer  2008  application  deadline 
Last  day  to  withdraw  from  classes 
with  full  refund 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  classes 
with  50  percent  refund 
Last  day  to  withdraw  from  classes 
with  25  percent  refund 
Summer  2008  registration  appointment 
period  (current  students) 
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April  25 

Friday 

April  25 

Friday 

April  25 

Friday 

April  26 

Saturday 

April  28 

Monday 

May  2 

Friday 

May  3 

,  Saturday 

May  22 

Thursday 

May  26 

Monday 

May  30 

June  1—15 

Friday 

Sun— Sun 

June  6 

June  9—12 

June  13 

Friday 

Mon— Thur 
Friday 

June  17 

June  24 

Tuesday 

Tuesday 

SUMMER  SESSION  2008 

April  21—25 

Mon-Fri 

June  5 

Thursday 

June  16 

Monday 

June  16 

Monday 

June  16 

June  19 

Monday 

Thursday 

Last  day  to  submit  incomplete 
winter  quarter  2008  work  to 
professors 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  classes 
and  not  receive  a  W  grade 
Last  day  to  petition  to  walk  in 
graduation 

Pastoral  Ministries  Comprehensive 
Exam 

Comprehensive  Exams  due 
(Counseling  Psychology) 

Last  day  to  remove  Winter  quarter 
2008  incompletes  (Faculty) 
Pastoral  Ministries  Comprehensive 
Exam 

Information  Night  for  Prospective 
Students 

Memorial  Day;  academic  and 
administrative  holiday  * 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  classes 
Fall  2008  Application  deadline 
(EDUC)  (PMIN) 

Classes  end 

Spring  quarter  examinations 
Graduate  Receptions  and 
Commencement 

Spring  quarter  grades  due  (Faculty) 
Last  day  to  petition  for  degrees  to  be 
conferred  in  September  2008 


Summer  2008  registration  appointment 
period  (current  students) 

New  Student  Orientation  and 
Registration  Workshop  (EDUC) 
Refer  to  Summer  Schedule  for 
dates  and  times  of  all  courses 
Classes  begin  for  Credential  Candidates 
(Variable  start  dates) 

Late  registration;  $75  fee  if  no  previous 
enrollment 

Drop/Swap  begins;  $30  per  course 
New  Student  Orientation  and 

Registration  Workshop  (CPSY  and 
PM)  Refer  to  departments  Summer 
schedule  for  dates  and  times  of 


courses 
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June  21 

Saturday 

June  23 

Monday 

June  24 

Tuesday 

July  2-3 

Wed-Thur 

July  4 

Friday 

Summer  tuition  and  fee  payment  due 
Classes  begin  for  CPSY,  PM,  and 
EDUC  Masters  candidates  (Variable 
start  dates) 

Last  day  to  petition  for  degree  to  be 
conferred  in  September  2008 
Pastoral  Ministries  Comprehensive 
Exam 

Independence  Day;  Academic  and 
Administrative  holiday  * 


*  Some  classes  may  meet;  refer  to  course  syllabus 

All  dates  are  inclusive.  Registration  dates  are  subject  to  change.  Registration  holds 
must  be  cleared  with  the  appropriate  office  by  5  pm  on  Friday. 


Faculty  and  Staff 

DEAN’S  OFFICE,  EDUCATION,  COUNSELING  PSYCHOLOGY, 

AND  PASTORAL  MINISTRIES 


Dale  Larson 

Interim  Dean 

Professor  of  Counseling  Psychology 
Coordinator,  Health  Psychology  Emphasis 

Carol  Giancarlo 

Interim  Associate  Dean 
Professor  of  Education 
Director,  University  Assessment 

Jenny  Christensen 

Office  Coordinator 

Program  Coordinator,  Center  for  Professional  Development 

Rena  Cuizon-Garcia 

Student  Records  Coordinator 

Sarah  MacGregor 

Director,  Compliance  and  Graduate  Services 

Henrietta  Matteucci 

Assistant  to  the  Dean 

Office  Manager,  Center  for  Professional  Development 

Martha  Smith 

Student  Affairs  Counselor 

Paul  Somoff 

Admissions  Counselor 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 


Ruth  E.  Cook 

Interim  Chair,  Education  Department 
Professor  of  Education 
Director,  Special  Education 

Teri  Chow 

Administrative  Assistant 

Elizabeth  Brinkman  Day 

Lecturer 

Patricia  DeMarlo 

Lecturer 

Director,  Educational  Administration  Program 
Director,  Tier  II  Administrative  Services  Program 
Coordinator,  Teacher  Credentialing  Program 
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Associate  Professor 
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Carol  Giancarlo 
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Professor 
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Lecturer 
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Lecturer 
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Santa  Clara  University 


UNIVERSITY  MISSION 

Santa  Clara  University  is  a  Catholic  and  Jesuit  institution  that  makes  student  learn¬ 
ing  its  central  focus,  promotes  faculty  and  staff  learning  in  its  various  forms,  and 
exhibits  organizational  learning  as  it  deals  with  the  challenges  facing  it. 

Student  learning  takes  place  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  level  in  an 
educational  environment  that  integrates  rigorous  inquiry  and  scholarship,  creative 
imagination,  reflective  engagement  with  society,  and  a  commitment  to  fashioning  a 
more  humane  and  just  world. 

As  an  academic  community,  we  expand  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  and  insight 
through  teaching,  research,  artistic  expression,  and  other  forms  of  scholarship.  It  is 
primarily  through  discovering,  communicating,  and  applying  knowledge  that  we 
exercise  our  institutional  responsibility  as  a  voice  of  reason  and  conscience  in  society. 

We  offer  challenging  academic  programs  and  demonstrate  a  commitment  to  the 
development  of: 

•  Undergraduate  students  who  seek  an  education  with  a  strong  humanistic 
orientation  in  a  primarily  residential  setting 

•  Graduate  students,  many  of  them  working  professionals  in  Silicon  Valley, 
who  seek  advanced  degree  programs  that  prepare  them  to  make  significant 
contributions  to  their  fields 

In  addition  to  these  core  programs,  we  also  provide  a  variety  of  continuing  educa¬ 
tion  and  professional  development  opportunities  for  nonmatriculated  students. 

Santa  Clara  University 
Approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
February  20,  1998 
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ACADEMIC  INTEGRITY 

Santa  Clara  University’s  community  is  defined  by  an  uncompromising  standard 
of  excellence  in  teaching,  learning,  and  scholarship.  All  members  of  the  community — 
faculty,  students,  and  staff — have  a  responsibility  to  promote  and  maintain  that  stan¬ 
dard.  Academic  integrity  is  at  the  heart  of  that  standard.  Fundamental  to  the 
intellectual  enterprise,  academic  integrity  undergirds  the  academic  life  described  in 
the  pages  that  follow,  and  is  an  essential  component  of  the  statement  of  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  standards  of  conduct  that  govern  student  life  at  Santa  Clara. 

THE  UNIVERSITY 

Santa  Clara  University  is  a  comprehensive  Jesuit,  Catholic  university  with  8,377 
students  located  in  the  heart  of  Silicon  Valley.  The  University  offers  a  rigorous  under¬ 
graduate  curriculum  in  arts  and  sciences,  business,  and  engineering,  plus  nationally 
recognized  graduate  and  professional  programs  in  business,  education,  engineering, 
counseling  psychology,  law,  and  pastoral  ministries. 

In  2006,  for  the  17th  consecutive  year,  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  ranked  Santa 
Clara  University  second  for  overall  academic  quality  among  all  regional  universities  in 
the  West.  The  University  sustains  its  high  national  reputation  by  offering  a  strong 
core  curriculum,  integrated  learning  environment,  and  research  opportunities  for  all 
undergraduate  students. 

SCU  has  the  second-highest  graduation  rate  among  all  U.S.  master’s  universities. 
U.S.  News  in  2007  ranked  the  University’s  MBA  program  in  the  top  20  among  the 
nation’s  part-time  programs  and  fourth  best  in  California.  For  nearly  a  decade,  the 
School  of  Law’s  intellectual  property  program  has  been  recognized  among  the  top  10 
in  the  country.  In  2003,  the  School  of  Law  was  named  one  of  the  country’s  best  law 
schools  by  Princeton  Review. 

Santa  Clara  University’s  diverse  community  of  scholars,  characterized  by  small 
classes  and  a  values-oriented  curriculum,  is  dedicated  to  educating  students  for  com¬ 
petence,  conscience,  and  compassion.  California’s  oldest  operating  higher  education 
institution  demonstrates  faith-inspired  values  of  ethics  and  social  justice.  The  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Jesuit  education — educating  the  whole  person  for  a  life  of  service — run  deep 
in  all  of  its  curricular  and  co-curricular  programs. 

SCU  celebrated  its  150th  anniversary  in  2001  and  recently  completed  a  $400 
million  fundraising  campaign. 

HISTORY 

Santa  Clara  University,  founded  in  1851  by  the  Society  of  Jesus  as  Santa  Clara 
College,  is  California’s  oldest  operating  institution  of  higher  learning.  It  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  site  of  the  Mission  Santa  Clara  de  Asfs,  the  eighth  of  the  original  2 1 
California  missions. 

The  college  originally  operated  as  a  preparatory  school  and  did  not  offer  courses 
of  collegiate  rank  until  1853.  Enrollment  increased  following  the  Civil  War,  and  by 
1875  the  size  of  the  student  body  was  275.  One- third  of  the  students  were  enrolled 
in  the  collegiate  division;  the  remainder  attended  the  college’s  preparatory  and  high 
school  departments. 
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Santa  Clara  experienced  slow  and  steady  growth  during  its  first  60  years,  becom¬ 
ing  the  University  of  Santa  Clara  in  1912,  when  the  schools  of  engineering  and  law 
were  added.  In  1923,  the  high  school  was  separated  from  the  University;  it  took  the 
name  Bellarmine  College  Preparatory  in  1928. 

Founded  in  1912,  the  School  of  Engineering  initially  granted  bachelor’s  degrees 
only.  In  1959,  as  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  transformed  from  an  agricultural  area  into  an 
industrial  center,  the  school  began  offering  graduate  degrees. 

For  110  years,  Santa  Clara  was  an  all-male  school.  Then,  in  the  fall  of  1961,  women 
were  accepted  as  undergraduates  and  Santa  Clara  became  the  first  coeducational 
Catholic  university  in  California.  The  decision  resulted  in  an  admissions  explosion — 
from  1,500  students  to  more  than  5,000.  The  size  of  the  faculty  tripled,  and  the 
University  began  the  largest  building  program  in  school  history,  building  eight 
residence  halls,  a  student  union,  and  the  athletic  stadium. 

In  the  early  1970s,  the  Board  of  Trustees  voted  to  limit  the  size  of  the  undergrad¬ 
uate  population,  an  action  that  was  intended  to  preserve  the  character  and  ensure  the 
quality  of  the  University  for  generations  to  come.  In  1985,  the  University  adopted 
Santa  Clara  University  as  its  official  name. 

FACULTY 

Santa  Clara’s  emphasis  on  a  community  of  scholars  and  integrated  education  attracts 
faculty  members  who  are  as  committed  to  their  students’  intellectual  and  moral 
development  as  they  are  to  pursuing  their  own  scholarship.  Santa  Clara  University’s 
488  full-time  faculty  members  include  Fulbright  professors,  nationally  recognized  au¬ 
thors  and  poets,  groundbreaking  scientists,  and  highly  regarded  economic  forecasters. 

STUDENT  BODY 

Santa  Clara  University  actively  seeks  diversity.  In  fall  2006,  the  University  enrolled 
5,038  undergraduate  and  3,339  graduate  students,  with  male/female  ratios  at  45/55 
undergraduate  and  57/43  graduate.  In  the  same  term,  44  percent  of  undergraduate 
students  and  61  percent  of  graduate  students  identified  themselves  as  people  of  color. 
Approximately  55  percent  of  entering  Santa  Clara  University  undergraduate  students 
are  from  California;  the  others  are  from  38  states  and  21  foreign  countries.  In  2006- 
07,  70  percent  of  the  undergraduate  students  received  some  kind  of  financial  aid- 
scholarships,  grants,  or  loans. 

The  University’s  commitment  to  learning  is  expressed  in  the  fact  that  94  percent 
of  freshman  students  advance  to  the  sophomore  year,  and  86  percent  graduate  within 
six  years,  among  the  highest  percentages  in  the  country. 

GRADUATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

The  School  of  Engineering  offers  the  M.S.  degree  in  applied  mathematics,  com¬ 
puter  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  engineering  management  and  leadership, 
mechanical  engineering,  and  software  engineering.  The  engineer’s  degree  is  available 
in  computer  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  and  mechanical  engineering.  The 
school  also  offers  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  computer  engineering,  electrical  engineering, 
and  mechanical  engineering. 
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Santa  Clara’s  Leavey  School  of  Business  offers  the  MBA  degree  with  coursework  in 
accounting,  economics,  finance,  management,  marketing,  and  operations  and  man¬ 
agement  information  systems.  The  J.D./MBA  combined  degree  program  is  designed 
to  permit  students  to  complete  both  degrees  in  less  time  than  if  they  were  earned  in¬ 
dependently.  The  Executive  MBA  program  allows  seasoned  working  professionals  the 
opportunity  to  complete  the  intensive  program  in  17  months.  A  new  addition  to  the 
business  school  offerings  is  the  M.S.  degree  in  information  systems,  which  equips  a 
student  with  technical  skills  to  advance  in  the  information  systems  management  field. 

The  School  of  Education,  Counseling  Psychology  and  Pastoral  Ministries  offers 
master’s  degrees  in  special  education,  interdisciplinary  education,  educational  admin¬ 
istration,  counseling  psychology,  and  counseling;  the  Graduate  Program  in  Pastoral 
Ministries  offers  master’s  degrees  in  four  areas:  catechetics,  pastoral  liturgy,  spiritual¬ 
ity,  and  liturgical  music. 

The  School  of  Law  offers  full-time  and  part-time  programs  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Juris  Doctor  or  Master  of  Laws.  Concentration  areas  include  business  and  commer¬ 
cial  law;  civil  dispute  resolution;  computer,  high  technology,  and  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty  law;  constitutional  law;  criminal  law  and  procedure;  environmental  law;  estate 
planning  and  other  family  wealth  transfers;  family  law;  international  law;  labor  law; 
personal  injury  law;  public  interest  law;  real  property;  social  justice;  and  taxation. 

CENTERS  OF  DISTINCTION 

Santa  Clara  University’s  three  Centers  of  Distinction  serve  as  major  points  of  in¬ 
teraction  between  the  University  and  society.  Each  center  focuses  on  a  theme  that  is 
central  to  its  distinctive  mission  as  a  Jesuit  university  offering  an  educational  environ¬ 
ment  that  integrates  rigorous  inquiry  and  scholarship,  creative  imagination,  reflective 
engagement  with  society,  and  a  commitment  to  fashioning  a  more  humane  and  just 
world.  Each  center  engages  faculty  and  students  from  different  disciplines,  as  well  as 
experts  and  leaders  from  the  community. 

The  Ignatian  Center  for  Jesuit  Education 

The  Ignatian  Center  for  Jesuit  Education  is  dedicated  to  preserving  and  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  Jesuit  and  Catholic  mission  and  identity  of  Santa  Clara  University  through  the 
exploration  of  the  Ignatian  vision,  the  educational  and  spiritual  legacy  of  St.  Ignatius 
of  Loyola,  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Following  the  Jesuit  ideal  of  being  “contem- 
platives  in  action,”  the  Center  seeks  to  integrate  faith  and  justice  in  a  scholarly  way  and 
combine  Ignatian  reflection  with  active  community  engagement.  The  Arrupe  Partner¬ 
ships  for  Community-based  Learning  educate  students  and  the  University  as  a  whole 
in  the  realities  of  the  lives  of  the  marginalized  and  the  poor  through  community  place¬ 
ments  in  Santa  Clara  County.  The  Bannan  Institute  for  Jesuit  Educational  Mission  as¬ 
sists  the  University  in  keeping  its  Catholic  and  Jesuit  character  at  the  center  of  the 
educational  enterprise  by  encouraging  all  members  of  the  campus  community  to  re¬ 
flect  on,  discuss,  and  creatively  explore  Catholic  and  Jesuit  ideals.  The  Kolvenbach 
Solidarity  Program  offers  students,  faculty,  staff,  and  alumni  immersion  experiences 
in  the  reality  of  our  globalizing  world. 

Center  for  Science,  Technology,  and  Society 

The  Center  for  Science,  Technology,  and  Society  seeks  to  illuminate  the  dynamic 
interplay  of  science  and  technology  with  culture  and  society.  Through  research,  education, 
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and  public  events,  the  Center  brings  together  scholars,  industry  leaders,  and  public  ad¬ 
vocates  to  promote  the  use  of  science  and  technology  for  the  common  good.  With  strong 
partnerships  in  Silicon  Valley,  the  Center  conducts  applied  research,  sponsors  lectures 
and  symposia,  and  publishes  a  quarterly  magazine  to  explore  the  compelling  questions 
raised  by  rapid  advances  in  science  and  technology 

Markkula  Center  for  Applied  Ethics 

The  Markkula  Center  for  Applied  Ethics  is  one  of  the  pre-eminent  centers  for 
research  and  dialogue  on  ethical  issues  in  critical  areas  of  American  life.  The  center 
works  with  faculty,  staff,  students,  community  leaders,  and  the  public  to  address 
ethical  issues  more  effectively  in  teaching,  research,  and  action.  The  center’s  focus 
areas  are  business,  health  care  and  biotechnology,  character  education,  government, 
global  leadership,  technology,  and  emerging  issues  in  ethics.  Articles,  cases,  briefings, 
and  dialogue  in  all  fields  of  applied  ethics  are  available  through  the  Center. 

CAMPUS 

The  University  is  located  on  a  1 06-acre  campus  in  the  city  of  Santa  Clara  near  the 
southern  end  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  in  one  of  the  world’s  great  cultural  centers  and 
in  the  heart  of  the  Silicon  Valley. 

At  the  campus  center  is  the  Mission  Church,  restored  in  1928  and  surrounded  by 
the  roses  and  palm  and  olive  trees  of  the  historic  Mission  Gardens.  The  adjacent  Adobe 
Lodge  is  the  oldest  building  on  campus.  Restored  in  1981  to  its  1822  decor,  the  lodge 
contains  a  presidential  dining  room  as  well  as  central  and  private  dining  facilities  for 
faculty  and  staff. 

The  more  than  50  buildings  on  campus  include  13  residence  halls,  two  libraries, 
a  student  center,  the  Ricard  Observatory,  the  de  Saisset  Museum,  Mayer  Theatre,  and 
extensive  athletic  facilities.  In  recent  years,  the  University  completed  a  $68  million 
construction  program,  including  new  science  laboratories,  a  performing  arts  center, 
arts  and  sciences  classrooms  and  offices,  a  recreation  and  fitness  center,  a  residential 
learning  complex  for  juniors  and  seniors,  a  baseball  stadium,  a  new  facilities/support 
services  building,  and.  a  parking  structure. 

Computer  and  telecommunications  technology  is  an  integral  part  of  the  life  and 
learning  at  Santa  Clara  University.  All  residence  hall  rooms  and  most  classrooms  are 
connected  to  high-speed  Internet  access  and  campus  e-mail. 

ATHLETICS  AND  RECREATION 

The  University  maintains  a  well-balanced  program  of  intercollegiate  and 
recreational  sports  and  is  a  Division  I  member  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  (NCAA)  and  the  West  Coast  Conference  (WCC). 

Santa  Clara  fields  one  of  the  top  athletic  programs  for  a  school  of  its  size  and  scope. 
Its  teams  regularly  appear  in  NCAA  post-season  playoffs,  including  a  national  cham¬ 
pionship  won  by  the  women’s  soccer  team  in  200 1 . 

The  University  also  offers  a  range  of  club  sports  (men’s  boxing,  men’s  volleyball, 
men’s  and  women’s  lacrosse,  and  men’s  and  women’s  rugby)  and  an  extensive  program 
of  recreation  and  intramurals  (basketball,  soccer,  volleyball,  flag  football,  badminton, 
tennis,  and  softball).  Lifetime  classes  include  instruction  in  aerobics,  kickboxing, 
swimming,  weight  and  fitness  training,  and  yoga. 
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Informal  recreation  offers  unstructured  use  of  facilities  for  weight  training,  cardio¬ 
vascular  conditioning,  lap  swimming,  and  gym  sports.  The  Pat  Malley  Fitness  and 
Recreation  Center  offers  a  9,500-square-foot  weight  training  and  cardiovascular  ex¬ 
ercise  room  and  houses  all  recreation,  intramurals,  lifetime  fitness,  and  club  sport  pro¬ 
grams.  The  renovated  Leavey  Center  features  a  new  roof  surrounded  by  spectacular 
23-foot  glass  walls,  a  new  floor,  new  bleachers,  and  a  new  suspended  scoreboard. 

The  newly  designed  Santa  Clara  University  Tennis  Center  features  nine  lighted 
championship  courts  with  seating  for  750  spectators.  The  new  Stephen  Schott  Base¬ 
ball  Stadium  boasts  state-of  the-art  facilities  and  seating  for  1,500  people.  Rounding 
out  the  other  athletic  facilities  are  12  acres  of  intramural  athletic  fields,  and  the  soc¬ 
cer  complex  of  Buck  Shaw  Stadium. 

ALUMNI 

r 

Santa  Clara  University’s  72,403  alumni  live  in  all  50  states.  More  than  half  live  in 
the  Bay  Area,  where  many  of  them  are  leaders  in  business,  law,  engineering,  academia, 
and  public  service.  With  their  leadership,  the  University  endowment  surpassed  $599 
million  in  2006. 
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School  of  Education,  Counseling 
Psychology,  and  Pastoral  Ministries 


MISSION  STATEMENT 

Educating  compassionate  professionals  to  transform  lives,  schools,  and  communities 

Guided  by  a  strong  dedication  to  academic  excellence  and  service  to  society,  the 
School  of  Education,  Counseling  Psychology,  and  Pastoral  Ministries  at  Santa  Clara 
University  prepares  our  students  to  become  competent,  caring,  and  ethical  profes¬ 
sional  leaders  who  promote  the  common  good  as  they  transform  lives,  schools,  and 
communities. 

To  that  end,  the  School’s  graduate  degrees,  credentials,  and  continuing  educa¬ 
tion  pursue  the  following  learning  goals: 

Embracing  a  professional  ideal  that  encompasses  educating  the  whole  person  who 
respects  people  from  all  ethnic,  linguistic,  cultural,  religious,  and  economic  back¬ 
grounds  as  well  as  of  various  genders,  sexual  orientations,  ages,  or  abilities; 

Gaining  professional  competence  through  advanced  knowledge,  theory,  research, 
and  practice; 

Using  conscience,  guided  by  professional  ethical  standards,  to  improve  self  and  society; 

Developing  compassion  to  promote  social  justice  and  to  serve  others,  especially 
those  in  greatest  need;  and 

Fostering  a  commitment  to  leadership  and  lifelong  learning  to  transform  lives, 
schools,  and  communities. 

As  faculty,  staff,  and  students  in  this  School,  we  seek  to  create  a  community  of 
learners  within  the  context  of  a  Catholic  and  Jesuit  University  mission  dedicated  to  the 
rigorous  pursuit  of  truth,  determined  to  develop  professional  excellence,  and  devoted  to 
promoting  social  justice  for  the  common  good. 

PROGRAMMATIC  VISIONS 

Teacher  preparation  has  been  part  of  the  curriculum  of  Santa  Clara  University  from 
its  earliest  days.  Teacher  credentialing  regulations  developed  by  the  state  of  California 
have  influenced  the  shape  and  identity  of  the  School’s  education  programs.  The  Grad¬ 
uate  Department  of  Education  offers  state-approved  credential  programs  for  multiple- 
subject  and  for  single-subject  teaching.  The  multiple-  and  single-subject  credential 
programs  have  embedded  course  work  that  satisfies  the  English  Language  Learners 
(ELL)  /  Cross-Cultural,  Language,  and  Academic  Development  (CLAD)  requirement. 
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Several  certificates  and  state-approved  credential  programs  are  offered  in  specialist, 
advanced,  and  professional  areas.  Within  the  area  of  Special  Education,  candidates 
may  earn  a  California  Commission  on  Teacher  Credentialing  (CCTC)  approved  spe¬ 
cialist  credential  in  the  areas  of  Mild/Moderate  Disabilities  or  Early  Childhood 
Special  Education  (Level  I  and  Level  II).  Certificate  programs  include  alternative  and 
correctional  education,  Early  Childhood  Special  Education  as  well  as  gifted  and 
talented  education.  Master  of  Arts  degrees  are  offered  in  interdisciplinary  education, 
special  education,  and  educational  administration.  Emphasis  areas  within  the  interdis¬ 
ciplinary  education  master’s  degree  include  teaching  and  learning,  reading,  language 
development  and  literacy,  instructional  technology,  environment  literacy  and  ethics, 
and  curriculum  and  instruction.  (For  details,  see  the  Department  of  Education  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  bulletin.) 

Counseling  Psychology,  which  began  at  Santa  Clara  in  1 964,  offers  two  master’s- 
level  degree  programs:  Counseling  Psychology  (which  prepares  candidates  for  the 
California  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy  license)  and  Counseling.  There  are  four 
emphasis  areas  available  in  the  degree  programs:  career  counseling,  correctional 
psychology,  health  psychology,  and  Latino  counseling.  All  of  these  programs  are  prac¬ 
titioner-oriented.  The  state  of  California  license  in  marriage  and  family  therapy  allows 
the  holder  to  engage  in  private  practice.  (For  details,  see  the  Department  of 
Counseling  Psychology  section  of  this  bulletin.) 

The  Graduate  Program  in  Pastoral  Ministries  was  established  in  1983  to  prepare 
women  and  men  to  enter  into  professional  ministry  in  the  church.  Today,  the  program 
also  focuses  on  the  role  of  the  laity  as  they  live  out  their  faith  in  the  world.  The  pro¬ 
gram  strives  for  the  transformation  of  church  and  world  by  providing  in-depth  study 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  tradition  and  accomplishes  this  by  highlighting  post- 
conciliar  changes  and  social  justice.  The  program’s  course  of  studies  also  offers  a  unique 
blend  of  theory  and  practice,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  catechetics,  pastoral  liturgy, 
liturgical  music,  and  spirituality.  Graduates  of  the  program  work  as  catechists,  religious 
education  directors,  priests,  deacons,  liturgical  coordinators,  retreat  leaders,  choir 
directors,  cantors,  organists,  coordinators  of  the  Rite  of  Christian  Initiation  of  Adults, 
junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers,  and  youth  ministers.  The  program  also  offers 
courses  for  persons  seeking  catechetical,  liturgical,  musical,  or  theological  renewal  or 
updating,  and  Christians  interested  in  further  study  or  reflection  on  their  faith.  The 
master’s  program  in  pastoral  ministries  is  offered  throughout  the  year  and  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Although  the  program’s  primary  orientation  is  Roman  Catholic,  students  from 
a  variety  of  religious  backgrounds  have  found  their  studies  beneficial  to  their  vocations 
and  for  personal  spiritual  enrichment.  (For  details,  see  Pastoral  Ministries  Program.) 

Santa  Clara  University  offers  continuing  education  and  lifelong  learning  programs 
in  response  to  the  professional  recertification  requirements  in  counseling  psychology, 
education,  and  other  human  services  and  health-care  fields.  The  Center  for 
Professional  Development  coordinates  programs  for  professional  credit  hours,  con¬ 
tinuing  education  units,  and  personal  development  for  the  School  of  Education, 
Counseling  Psychology,  and  Pastoral  Ministries,  and  for  other  areas  of  the  University. 
Descriptions  of  its  programs  can  be  found  in  publications  from  the  Center  for 
Professional  Development  (www.scu.edu/ecppm/cpd). 
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DALE  G.  LARSON 

Interim  Dean 

Professor  of  Counseling  Psychology 
Coordinator,  Health  Psychology  Emphasis 

Dale  Larson  did  his  undergraduate  work  in  psychology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  received  his  master’s  degree  and  Ph.D. 
in  clinical  psychology  from  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley  A  licensed  clinical  psychologist  and  marriage  and  fam¬ 
ily  therapist,  Professor  Larson’s  interest  areas  bridge  counseling 
and  health  psychology,  including  stress  management,  self¬ 
concealment,  teaching  psychological  skills,  and  a  variety  of  issues  in  end-of-life  care 
such  as  theory  and  research  in  grief  counseling,  advanced  illness  coordinated  care,  and 
transdisciplinary  team  development.  He  has  published  extensively  in  these  areas  and 
is  the  author  of  the  award-winning  book  The  Helper’s  Journey:  Working  with  People 
Facing  Grief  Loss,  and  Life-Threatening  Illness.  A  national  leader  in  end-of-life  care 
and  training,  Larson  chaired  the  First  National  Conference  on  Hospice  Volunteerism, 
and  his  Hospice  Home  Page  (www.scu.edu/Hospice)  received  a  national  Award  of 
Excellence  in  Educational  Achievement  from  the  National  Hospice  and  Palliative  Care 
Organization.  In  2001,  he  was  senior  editor  and  a  contributing  author  for  Finding  Our 
Way:  Living  With  Dying  in  America ,  a  15-article  national  newspaper  series  funded  by 
the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation  that  appeared  in  170  newspapers,  reaching  7 
million  Americans  (www.scu.edu/Fow).  Larson  has  been  a  summer  scholar  at  the 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences  at  Stanford  University,  and  has 
lectured  and  conducted  research  in  Europe  as  a  Fulbright  Scholar. 

Larson  lives  in  San  Jose  with  his  wife,  Deborah  Kennedy,  an  environmental  artist, 
and  their  son,  Evan,  a  student  at  Bellarmine  College  Preparatory.  His  interests  include 
backpacking,  travel,  and  noontime  basketball. 
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CAROL  ANN  GIAN CARLO 

Interim  Associate  Dean 
Professor  of  Education 
Director,  University  Assessment 

Carol  Ann  Giancarlo  received  her  Ph.D.  in  social/personality 
psychology  in  1 996  from  the  University  of  California,  Riverside. 
She  joined  the  faculty  of  Santa  Clara  University  in  1996,  hold¬ 
ing  a  tenure-track  appointment  in  both  Teacher  Education  and 
the  undergraduate  Liberal  Studies  program.  In  2005,  she  became 
the  associate  dean  for  the  School  of  ECPPM  and  from  2006- 
2009  is  serving  as  the  program  director  for  the  undergraduate  Pre-Teaching  /  Liberal 
Studies  Program. 

The  central  focus  of  Giancarlo’s  research  is  on  the  interface  of  critical  thinking, 
motivation,  and  academic  achievement  of  adolescents,  and  young  adults.  She  is  first- 
author  of  the  “California  Measure  of  Mental  Motivation”  (CM3),  a  critical-thinking 
disposition  assessment  instrument  for  children,  adolescents  and  adults.  The  valida¬ 
tion  study  of  the  CM3  appears  in  the  April  2004  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Educational 
and  Psychological  Measurement.  She  is  also  co-author  of  the  “Adolescent  Reasoning 
Test”  (ART),  a  mathematical  reasoning  assessment  instrument  for  middle  school 
students.  Giancarlo  teaches  courses  in  educational  assessment,  research  methods, 
instructional  technology  and  curriculum  innovation,  critical  thinking  pedagogy, 
psychological  foundations  of  education,  developmental  psychology,  and  community 
lealth  education.  Her  consulting  activities  include  working  with  college  administra¬ 
tors,  faculty  and  staff,  and  K-12  educators  around  the  issues  of  critical  thinking,  pedagogy 
and  assessment,  integrating  critical  thinking  across  the  curriculum,  critical  thinking 
and  co-curricular  programs,  as  well  as  statistics  and  assessment  design  for  individuals 
and  institutions. 
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RUTH  E.  COOK 

Interim  Chair  of  Education 
Professor  of  Education 
Director ;  Special  Education 

Ruth  Cook  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  grew  up  in  Illinois 
and  the  Los  Angeles  area.  She  received  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
psychology  from  the  University  of  Redlands,  a  master’s  in  coun¬ 
seling,  a  master’s  in  developmental  psychology,  and  a  Ph.D.  in 
educational  psychology  from  UCLA.  Before  coming  to  Santa 
Clara  in  1982,  Cook  taught  counseling  and  special  education 
courses  at  Mount  Saint  Mary’s  College  in  Los  Angeles;  where  she  also  directed  the 
Child  Development  Center.  After  two  years,  she  joined  the  faculty  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  in  Edwardsville  in  the  area  of  learning  disabilities  and  as  director  of 
the  Early  Childhood  Special  Education  program.  She  also  served  as  director  of  the 
Early  Childhood  Center,  which  included  children  with  special  needs. 

Cook  is  co-author  of  Adapting  Early  Childhood  Curricula  for  Children  in  Inclusive 
Settings ,  now  in  its  seventh  edition,  and  Strategies  for  Including  Children  with  Special 
Needs  in  Early  Childhood  Settings.  She  has  received  numerous  grants  from  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  to  develop  personnel  preparation  programs  in  early  intervention 
services  and  mild/moderate  disabilities.  She  directs  a  grant  program  that  provides 
tuition  assistance  to  candidates  wishing  to  earn  an  early  childhood  special  education 
credential  with  an  emphasis  in  autism.  In  addition,  Cook  serves  on  numerous  com¬ 
mittees  and  is  a  consultant  to  several  state  and  local  early  intervention  service  projects. 

She  lives  in  Los  Gatos  with  her  husband.  They  have  two  children,  one  of  whom  is 
a  graduate  of  Santa  Clara  University. 
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ELIZABETH  BRINKMAN  DAY 

Lecturer  in  Education 

Elizabeth  Day  teaches  classes  on  ethics,  social  foundations, 
language  arts,  reading,  and  classroom  management.  She  is 
particularly  interested  in  the  ethical  development  of  teachers  and 
other  human  service  professionals. 

Sponsored  by  the  Markkula  Center  for  Applied  Ethics,  she 
recently  completed  an  online  book-length  middle-school 
curriculum  using  20  young  adult  novels  to  teach  pro-social 
values,  thoughts,  and  skills.  By  September  2006,  curriculum  for 
an  additional  1 3  novels  will  be  available. 

For  each  novel,  Day  writes  daily  90-minute  language  arts  lesson  plans  related  to 
character  education  themes.  More  than  23  county  offices  of  education  in  the  state  of 
California  access  the  program,  as  well  as  a  handful  of  teachers  nationwide.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  compatible  with  the  California  Reading/Language  Arts  standards  and 
California  recommended  readings  and  can  be  found  at:  www.scu.edu/ethics/ 
character.  Day’s  efforts  extended  the  work  of  the  already  successful  high  school 
Character-Based  Literacy  program. 

Born  in  Minneapolis,  Day  joined  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education  in  the  fall 
of  2002.  She  completed  her  Ph.D.  in  curriculum  and  instruction  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin-Madison.  Prior,  she  attended  the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  where 
she  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  with  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  honors  English  and  a 
master’s  degree  in  curriculum  and  instruction. 

Day  has  taught  secondary  English  and  social  studies  in  Colorado  as  well  as  pre¬ 
service  teachers  within  the  University  of  Wisconsin’s  teacher  credential  program.  She 
has  served  as  a  professional  development  consultant  and  trainer  to  school  districts, 
county  offices  of  education,  corporations,  police  officers  and  firefighters,  elected 
officials,  social  service  agencies,  and  textbook  publishers.  She  has  received  several 
awards  for  outstanding  teaching  at  both  the  secondary  and  university  levels. 

Day  lives  with  her  family  in  Santa  Clara.  She  enjoys  reading,  camping  in  the  back- 
country,  trail  running,  and  swimming. 


PATRICIA  DEMARLO 

Lecturer  in  Education 

Director,  Educational  Administration  Program 
Director,  Tier  II  Administrative  Services  Program 
Coordinator,  Teacher  Credential  Program 

Pat  DeMarlo  received  her  bachelor’s  degree  from  San  Jose  State 
University  in  elementary  education  and  her  master’s  in  educa¬ 
tional  administration  from  Santa  Clara  University.  She  was  an 
elementary  school  teacher  for  grades  3-6,  an  elementary  school 
principal,  a  director  of  human  resources  for  an  elementary  school 
district,  and  an  assistant  superintendent  of  human  resources  for  an  elementary  school 
district.  Prior  to  becoming  director  of  two  programs  at  Santa  Clara  University,  she 
was  an  adjunct  instructor  in  the  program.  She  has  served  on  numerous  advisory 
boards,  task  forces,  and  committees  in  the  educational  and  academic  fields. 
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SARA  SOLEDAD  GARCIA 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Director,  Environmental  Literacy  and  Ethics 

Sara  Garcia  grew  up  in  Santa  Paula,  Calif.  She  received  her  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  in  Spanish  literature  from  San  Jose  State  University. 
She  taught  at  Channel  Islands  High  School  in  Oxnard,  Calif.  In 
1976,  she  accepted  a  position  at  California  State  University, 
Fullerton,  teaching  in  the  School  of  Education.  In  1980,  Garcia 
completed  graduate  studies  at  UCLA,  receiving  a  certificate  in 
Teaching  English  as  a  Second  Language  (TESL)  and  applied 
linguistics  from  the  English  department  and  a  master’s  degree  with  a  teaching  of  read¬ 
ing  specialization  from  the  Department  of  Education.  At  UCLA,  she  also  worked  as 
a  research  associate  with  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Evaluation  (CSE)  and  coordinated 
the  Bilingual  Credential  Program  for  the  Teacher  Education  Lab.  While  completing 
her  Ph.D.  in  educational  psychology  at  the  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  she 
also  supervised  teacher  credential  candidates  and  held  the  position  of  lecturer  in  the 
Department  of  Chicano  Studies. 

Garcia  has  worked  with  the  California  State  Department  of  Education  in  linguis¬ 
tic  assessment  and  is  co-author  of  the  Glossary  of  Bilingual  Education  Terms.  She  is  the 
author  of  numerous  articles  on  teacher  development  and  self-narrative  inquiry  and  has 
a  special  interest  in  learning  theory  with  a  focus  on  narrative  analysis  and  interdiscipli¬ 
nary  action  research.  As  a  Fulbright  Scholar  professor,  Garcia  conducted  an  environ¬ 
mental  education  project  with  scientists  and  schoolteachers.  She  has  edited  a  book  on 
ecological  literacy  and  collaborative  action  research  published  in  2005  through  the 
Instituto  de  Ecologia  A.C.  in  Jalapa,  Mexico.  This  book  chronicles  the  interdisciplinary 
work  of  various  groups  concerned  with  drought  as  a  symbolic  context. 

Garcia  is  a  member  of  the  International  Ballad  Commission.  She  conducts 
narrative  interpretation  of  symbolic  language  in  Mexican  ballads  and  has  presented 
professional  papers  in  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Hungary. 


LESTER  F.  GOODCHILD 

Professor  of  Education 
Director,  Higher  Education 

Lester  F.  Goodchild  was  born  in  Lackawanna,  N.Y.,  (a  suburb  of 
Buffalo)  and  grew  up  in  Detroit.  After  attending  Catholic 
schools,  he  studied  for  the  diocesan  priesthood,  earning  his  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  in  sociology  at  the  University  of  St.  Thomas  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  a  master’s  degree  in  religious  studies  from  Indiana 
University,  and  a  master’s  in  divinity  from  St.  Meinrad  School  of 
Theology  in  Southern  Indiana.  He  was  ordained  to  the  diaconate 
for  the  Diocese  of  Joliet,  Ill.,  and  served  in  two  parishes.  Interested  in  advanced  study, 
he  then  completed  a  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Chicago  with  a  specialization  in  the 
study  of  higher  education.  His  dissertation  explored  the  rise  of  American  Catholic 
universities  and  their  respective  Catholic  characters  from  1842  to  1980  through  a 
comparative  case  study  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Loyola  University  Chicago, 
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and  DePaul  University.  Prior  to  joining  SCU,  Professor  Goodchild  was  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts-Boston  and  profes¬ 
sor  of  higher  education  and  earlier  interim  dean  of  the  College  of  Education  and 
associate  professor  at  the  University  of  Denver. 

Specializing  in  higher  education  with  expertise  in  its  history,  public  policy,  admin¬ 
istration,  and  professional  ethics,  he  has  co-edited  four  books:  The  History  of  Higher 
Education  (second  edition,  1997);  Public  Policy  and  Higher  Education  (1997); 
Rethinking  the  Dissertation  Process:  Tackling  Personal  and  Institutional  Obstacles  ( 1 997) ; 
and  Administration  as  a  Profession  (1991).  Forty-three  other  publications  include 
refereed  articles,  book  chapters,  book  reviews,  and  professional  publications  that  focus 
on  the  history  of  American  higher  education,  education,  and  higher  education  as  fields 
of  study,  and  Catholic  higher  education. 

Goodchild’s  wife,  Wynn,  works  in  the  financial  services  industry.  His  hobbies 
include  tennis,  hiking,  and  skiing. 

PEDRO  HERNANDEZ-RAMOS 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Director,  Teaching  and  Learning  with  Technology 
Program  Director,  Center  for  Science,  Technology,  and  Society 

Pedro  Hernandez- Ramos  joined  Santa  Clara  University  in  2001, 
with  a  joint  appointment  in  the  Department  of  Education  and 
at  the  Center  for  Science,  Technology,  and  Society.  His  major 
area  of  research  and  teaching  is  educational  technology,  with 
specific  interests  in  teacher  preparation,  teacher  professional 
development,  learning  with  technology,  constructivist  theory, 
and  online  environments  for  communication  and  collaboration. 

In  Education,  Hernandez-Ramos  (Ph.D.,  Stanford  1985)  teaches  in  the  teacher 
preparation  program  and  directs  the  master’s  degree  emphasis  in  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  with  technology,  where  he  also  leads  graduate  courses.  His  publications  since 
coming  to  Santa  Clara  include  articles  on  situated  teacher  learning  (Hernandez-Ramos 
&  Giancarlo,  2003),  multimedia  and  math  education  for  students  with  special  needs 
(De  La  Paz,  Hernandez-Ramos,  &  Barron,  2004),  issues  of  student  academic  hon¬ 
esty  when  using  the  Internet  (Conradson  &  Hernandez-Ramos,  2004),  the  use  of 
blogs  and  online  discussions  for  teacher  preparation  (Hernandez-Ramos,  2004),  tech¬ 
nology  integration  by  Silicon  Valley  K-12  teachers  (Hernandez-Ramos,  2005),  the 
design  of  an  online  collaboratory  for  the  Global  Social  Benefit  Incubator  program 
(Hernandez-Ramos  et  al.,  in  press),  and  educational  technology  innovations  selected 
by  the  Technology  Benefiting  Humanity  Awards  (Hernandez-Ramos,  under  review). 

Prior  to  SCU,  Hernandez-Ramos  had  a  long  career  in  the  computer  industry,  work¬ 
ing  for  Cisco  Systems,  Acer  America,  the  nonprofit  IMS  Global  Learning 
Consortium,  and  Apple  Computer.  At  Apple  he  served  as  the  research  manager  for  the 
Apple  Classrooms  of  Tomorrow  program.  He  is  married  and  has  a  son.  His  hobbies 
include  reading,  listening  to  music  (jazz,  classical,  salsa,  etc.),  running,  hiking,  bike 
riding,  tennis,  traveling,  and  working  in  the  garden. 
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HAROLD  JULES  HOYLE 

Lecturer  in  Education 

A  child  of  teachers,  Harold  Hoyle  was  raised  in  San  Diego.  After 
attending  public  school  K-12,  he  earned  his  bachelor’s  degree  in 
religious  studies  from  Westmont  College  where  he  directed  off- 
campus  ministries.  He  then  proceeded  to  San  Diego  State 
University  where  he  earned  his  master’s  degree  in  counseling 
psychology  with  an  emphasis  in  multicultural  counseling.  During 
this  time,  Hoyle  also  worked  with  and  served  as  the  director  of 
the  non-governmental  organization,  Central  American  Mission 
Partners  (CAMP).  CAMP  was  dedicated  to  economic  development  and  human  rights 
in  Latin  America. 

After  receiving  his  Pupil  Personnel  Service  and  Multiple  Subjects  teaching  creden¬ 
tial,  Hoyle  began  working  as  a  teacher  and  counselor  in  the  correctional  and  alterna¬ 
tive  schools.  He  earned  his  Ph.D.  in  clinical  psychology  from  the  Professional  School 
of  Psychology  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  specialized  in  drug  and  alcohol  assessment 
and  treatment. 

Hoyle  began  teaching  at  SCU  as  an  adjunct  in  1995  and  is  presently  a  lecturer  in 
the  School  of  Education,  Counseling  Psychology,  and  Pastoral  Ministries.  During  the 
late  ’90s  he  designed  and  launched  the  first  virtual  classroom  with  alternative  schools 
in  the  nation,  garnering  praise  from  television  and  print  media  including  the  New 
York  Times.  He  presently  teaches  courses  in  the  Education,  Special  Education,  and 
Counseling  Psychology  programs. 

He  is  a  sought-after  speaker  and  consultant  in  the  areas  of  character  education, 
assessment,  special  education,  and  correctional  and  alternative  schools.  He  directs  the 
Elementary  Character-Based  Literacy  project  at  the  Markkula  Center  for  Applied 
Ethics  at  SCU.  His  research  and  publication  interests  include  special  education  in  the 
correctional  schools,  character-based  literacy,  and  faith-based  educational  initiatives 
working  through  the  Markkula  Center  for  Applied  Ethics.  He  recently  was  invited  to 
be  on  the  advisory  board  for  the  third  revision  of  the  WLAT. 

Hoyle  lives  in  Moraga  with  his  wife,  Angela,  daughter  Katherine,  and  son  Luke.  He 
enjoys  surfing,  cycling,  and  spending  time  watching  his  children  play  volleyball  and 
basketball. 


STEPHEN  JOHNSON 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Education 

Steve  Johnson  was  born  in  Victorville  and  grew  up  in  Arizona, 
California,  and  Kentucky.  He  received  a  bachelor’s  degree  from 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  after  studying  criminology 
and  child  development,  and  a  master’s  degree  in  special  educa¬ 
tion  from  Santa  Clara  University.  He  also  studied  theology  at 
the  University  of  Dayton  and  began  doctoral  studies  in  correc¬ 
tional  and  special  education  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

He  has  been  an  elementary  school  teacher,  middle  and  high 
school  special  education  teacher  and  coordinator,  and  high  school  principal  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  inner-city  and  San  Jose  suburban  schools.  His  primary  interests  are  in  behavioral 
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disorders,  correctional  education,  gang  intervention,  and  social  skills  development.  He 
teaches  courses  that  deal  with  behavior  management,  special  education  concepts  and 
interventions,  correctional  education,  educational  administration,  and  justice  issues  in 
education. 

Johnson  coordinates  several  community  projects,  mainly  training  professionals 
who  work  with  delinquent  and  troubled  youth  and  developing  gang  intervention 
programs.  He  also  directs  the  division’s  certificate  program  in  alternative  and 
correctional  education. 

CHERYL  MCELVAIN 

Lecturer  in  Education 

Cheryl  McElvain  has  taught  K-8th-grade  multilingual  popula¬ 
tions  in  Santa  Clara  County  public  schools  for  30  years.  She  has 
also  worked  as  an  educational  consultant  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  and  provided  district-wide  English  language  develop¬ 
ment  staff  trainings.  She  earned  an  Ed.D.  in  international  and 
multicultural  education  with  an  emphasis  in  second  language 
acquisition  from  the  University  of  San  Francisco  in  2003,  a 
master’s  degree  in  elementary  education  with  an  emphasis  in 
language  and  literacy  from  San  Jose  State  University  in  2001,  and  a  bachelor’s  degree 
in  social  science  from  San  Jose  State  University  in  1975.  She  is  collaborating  with 
literacy  delegations  from  the  People  to  People  Ambassador  Program  to  present  second 
language  reading  reform  initiatives  to  both  the  South  African  and  South  Vietnamese 
governments.  In  the  summer  of  2007,  she  will  present  the  importance  of  developing 
transactional  learning  communities  among  at-risk  English  Learners  at  the  annual 
Round  Table  Forum  in  Oxford,  England. 

The  major  focus  of  her  research  is  in  the  areas  of  literacy  instruction  for  main¬ 
streamed  at-risk  English  learners,  and  developing  transactional  learning  communities 
for  second-generation  immigrants.  McElvain  is  currently  partnering  with  the  South 
County  Housing  Non-profit  Corporation  to  provide  after-school  tutorial  programs  for 
at-risk  preschool  through  high  school  English  learners  and  their  families. 

McElvain  has  presented  teacher  workshops  in  second-language  literacy  develop¬ 
ment  at  NABE,  CABE,  and  CATESOL  national  conventions.  She  has  also  developed 
curriculum  in  history,  science,  and  literature  for  the  Santa  Clara  County  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Milpitas  Unified  School  District. 

McElvain  is  married  and  lives  in  Morgan  Hill.  Her  hobbies  include  reading,  bike 
riding,  international  travel,  and  playing  with  her  grandchildren. 
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ROBERT  L.  MICHELS 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Counseling  Psychology 

Bob  Michels  was  bom  in  San  Francisco.  He  received  his  bachelors 
degree  and  elementary  teaching  credential  in  1961  from  San 
Francisco  State  University,  after  studying  education  and  psychology. 
In  1967,  he  received  his  master’s  degree  from  San  Jose  State 
University  in  educational  administration  as  well  as  a  secondary 
teaching  credential.  Bob  has  been  a  teacher  and  administrator  in  el¬ 
ementary,  middle,  and  high  schools.  His  career  emphasis  primarily 
has  focused  on  working  with  non-conventional  and  at-risk  youth. 

In  2001,  Michels  joined  the  education  and  counseling  psychology  departments  as 
an  adjunct  lecturer  while  working  in  the  Markkula  Center  for  Applied  Ethics  as  pro¬ 
gram  manager  and  trainer  for  the  Character-Based  Education  Program  (CBL).  Bob 
was  responsible  for  working  with  teachers,  administrators,  and  other  school  person¬ 
nel  in  county  offices  of  education  and  school  districts  throughout  the  state  to  develop 
and  implement  the  CBL  program,  a  standards-based  literature  program  for  under¬ 
achieving  youth. 

Michels  continues  to  serve  on  various  statewide  committees  in  both  alternative 
and  mainstream  education  and  has  been  a  pioneer  and  leader  in  the  development  of 
statewide  court  and  community  school  programs.  In  his  free  time  he  is  an  avid 
traveler  and  enjoys  cooking  and  photography. 


M.  PRISCILLA  MYERS 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Education 
Director,  Reading  Program 
Director,  Reading  and  Learning  Center 

Priscilla  Myers  has  taught  for  more  than  30  years  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  level  and  in  public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  United  States,  France,  Norway,  England,  and 
Japan.  She  earned  a  Ph.D.  in  reading  curriculum  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  1992  from  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  a  master’s 
degree  in  reading  education  in  1982  from  the  University  of 
Colorado,  and  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  modern  languages-French  from  Colorado  State 
University  in  1973.  The  major  focus  of  her  research  is  in  the  areas  of  literacy  instruc¬ 
tion  and  teacher  education. 

Myers  received  the  State  University  of  New  York  (SUNY)  Chancellor’s  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Teaching  in  1999.  Her  SUNY  Reading  Clinic  was  one  of  five  U.S.  reading 
programs  featured  in  the  summer  200 1  national  publication  Reading  Ls  Fundamental 
Newsletter.  In  the  fall  of  200 1 ,  she  instituted  the  first  master’s  degree  program  in  reading 
at  Santa  Clara  University  and  became  the  director  of  the  new  Reading  and  Learning 
Center.  In  2003,  Santa  Clara  University’s  M.A.  Reading  Program  was  fully  accredited  by 
CCTC  (California  Commission  on  Teacher  Credentialing),  and  Myers  received  the  Santa 
Clara  University  2003  President’s  Faculty  Recognition  Award.  She  is  advisor  for  the 
Reading  Emphasis  Program  for  the  master’s  degree  in  interdisciplinary  education. 

Myers  and  her  husband,  Tim,  are  the  parents  of  three  children,  Seth,  Nick,  and 
Cassie.  When  she  has  time  for  hobbies,  they  include  reading,  traveling,  and  hiking. 
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TIM  MYERS 

Lecturer  in  Education 

Tim  Myers  is  a  writer,  storyteller,  and  lecturer  in  the  education 
and  English  departments,  with  14  years  as  a  secondary-school 
teacher  and  1 5  in  university  education.  He  has  nine  children’s 
books  either  out  or  in  press,  and  has  gotten  excellent  reviews 
from  the  New  York  Times ,  Kirkus,  Booklist,  School  Library 
Journal,  and  others.  Tim’s  books  have  included  a  New  York  Times 
bestseller  for  children’s  books,  a  Smithsonian  “Notable  Children’s 
Book,”  and  a  Nick  Jr.  Magazine  “Book  of  the  Year,”  among  other 
honors;  one  was  also  read  aloud  on  NPR  and  another  reviewed  with  art  in  the  New 
York  Times.  He  also  won  a  poetry  contest  judged  by  John  Updike,  has  a  poetry  book 
in  press,  and  was  recently  nominated  for  a  Pushcart  Prize.  In  addition,  he  can  whistle 
and  hum  at  the  same  time. 

Myers  holds  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  English  from  Colorado  College,  1975;  and  his 
master’s  degree  in  literature  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison,  1976.  Tim’s 
Basho  and  the  River  Stones  is  currently  one  of  three  finalists  for  a  California  Young 
Readers  medal;  the  award  is  voted  on  by  California’s  children. 


CHARLES  P.  PEROTTI 

Coordinator  of  Intern  Programs 

Coordinator  of  the  Private  School  Credentialing  Program 

Charles  Perotti  is  a  lifelong  resident  of  Santa  Clara  Valley,  having 
graduated  from  St.  Clare’s  Elementary  School,  Bellarmine  College 
Prep,  and  Santa  Clara  University.  He  served  the  Milpitas  Unified 
School  District  for  37  years  as  teacher,  principal  of  both  middle 
and  high  schools,  director  of  adult  programs  and  operations,  assis¬ 
tant  superintendent,  deputy  superintendent,  and  superintendent. 
He  retired  from  the  superintendent’s  position  in  2001.  He  has 
consulted  with  numerous  school  districts  and  county  offices  of  education  throughout  the 
State  of  California  while  director  of  the  Institute  for  Effective  School  Leadership  and 
served  on  the  faculty  of  East  Bay  State  University.  Among  his  awards  is  that  of  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  Year  2000  from  the  Association  of  California  School  Administrators 
(Region  8).  Perotti  holds  life  credentials  in  both  teaching  and  administration  and  earned 
his  bachelor’s  degree  from  Santa  Clara  University,  his  master’s  degree  from  San  Jose  State 
University,  and  his  Ed.D.  degree  from  California  Coast  University.  Perotti  and  his  wife 
of  40  years  have  one  son,  Michael,  who  lives  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  with  his  wife,  Bonnie, 
and  their  three  children,  Justin,  Kattie,  and  Emily. 

He  enjoys  tending  to  his  garden,  thrill  rides,  and  golfing,  “as  often  as  humanly 
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MARSHA  K.  SAVAGE 

Professor  of  Education 

Marsha  Savage  was  born  in  Texas,  where  she  was  an  English 
teacher  for  1 7  years  and  received  the  Teacher  of  the  Year  Award 
in  1974.  She  received  both  her  master’s  degree  and  Ph.D.  from 
Texas  A&M  University.  Professor  Savage  joined  the  Santa  Clara 
University  faculty  in  2000.  From  1989  until  2000,  she  was  chair 
of  the  Division  of  Education  at  California  Baptist  University  in 
Riverside,  Calif.,  where  her  peers  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  hon¬ 
ored  her  in  1 993  with  the  Distinguished  Faculty  Award.  Savage’s 
professional  interests  include  English  education,  literacy,  and  teacher  assessment  and 
supervision. 

Savage  is  a  co-author  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  now  in  its  sixth  edition  and 
has  authored  and  co-authored  numerous  articles  in  professional  journals.  Her  most 
recent  journal  articles  focus  on  literacy  across  the  curriculum,  particularly  in  regard  to 
using  multicultural  children’s  and  young  adult  literature.  Her  current  research  inter¬ 
ests  are  related  to  reader  response  to  literature,  particularly  readers’  response  to 
multiethnic  literature. 

A  frequent  speaker  at  state  and  national  conferences,  Savage  served  for  three  years 
on  the  Carter  Woodson  Book  Award  Committee.  This  committee  recognizes 
children’s  and  young  adult  books  that  deal  with  issues  of  equity  and  social  justice 
sensitively  and  accurately.  During  the  final  year  of  her  term,  Savage  was  selected  to 
chair  this  committee.  In  1997,  Savage  was  one  of  five  scholars  (and  the  only  female) 
from  the  United  States  invited  to  participate  in  the  KOSSA  Annual  Conference  at 
Kyungsang  National  University  in  Korea.  She  served  as  the  critic  at  one  of  the 
research  sessions. 

In  addition  to  her  teaching  and  research,  Savage  directed  the  Middle  School 
Institute  at  Santa  Clara  for  three  years.  She  serves  on  the  Board  of  Institutional  Re¬ 
viewers  for  the  State  of  California  Commission  on  Teacher  Credentialing,  the  body 
that  reviews  teacher  preparation  programs  across  the  state,  and  is  a  member  of  several 
committees  for  the  California  Council  of  Teacher  Educators. 

Savage  lives  in  San  Jose  with  her  husband,  Tom,  and  their  Yorkie,  Sam.  She  enjoys 
travel,  reading,  sports,  and  quilting. 
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TOM  V.  SAVAGE 

Professor  of  Education 

Tom  Savage  was  born  in  Modesto,  Calif.  He  received  his  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  from  Los  Angeles  Pacific  College,  M.Ed.  from 
Whittier  College,  and  master’s  and  Ph.D.  from  the  University 
of  Washington.  He  taught  elementary  school  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Unified  School  district.  He  has  held  previous  faculty  appoint¬ 
ments  as  professor  of  education  and  chair  at  California  State 
University,  Fullerton,  Texas  A&M  University,  and  Whitworth 
College.  Professor  Savage  developed  and  directed  a  competency- 
based  teacher  education  program  at  Western  Washington  University.  His  research 
interests  include  social  studies  education,  classroom  management  and  discipline, 
instructional  strategies,  and  the  observation  of  instruction.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Governor’s  Task  Force  on  Teacher  Appraisal  for  the  governor  of  Texas,  participated 
in  the  Korea-United  States  Educational  Symposium,  and  has  provided  workshops  and 
consulted  with  numerous  school  districts. 

Savage  has  authored  and  co-authored  several  books  in  education,  including  Teaching 
Today:  An  Introduction  to  Education ;  Developing  Self-Control  Through  Management  and 
Discipline ;  Effective  Teaching  in  Elementary  Social  Studies ;  Secondary  Education:  An 
Introduction ;  and  Rethinking  Management  for  Culturally  Diverse  Classrooms. 

Savage  lives  in  San  Jose  with  his  wife,  Marsha.  He  enjoys  traveling  in  their  motor 
home,  playing  an  occasional  round  of  golf,  and  woodcarving. 


DENNIS  W.  SMITHENRY 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Before  coming  to  Santa  Clara  University,  Dennis  W.  Smithenry 
has  been  actively  involved  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  science 
education  as  a  high  school  chemistry  teacher,  science  education 
researcher,  and  recent  co-author  of  a  book  titled  Teaching 
Inquiry-Based  Chemistry:  Creating  Student-Led  Scientific 
Communities.  Supplementary  to  his  work  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion,  he  has  worked  as  a  chemical  engineer,  obtained  a  Ph.D.  in 
chemistry  from  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign, 
and  conducted  postdoctoral  research  at  Stanford  University  in  the  field  of  environmen¬ 
tal  engineering.  Smithenry ’s  current  science  education  research  focuses  on  the  “com¬ 
munity  inquiry’’  curriculum,  which  is  a  unique  approach  to  science  teaching  and 
learning  where  students  are  periodically  challenged  to  lead  themselves  and  work 
together  as  a  class  (e.g.,  inquire  together  as  a  community)  in  order  to  solve  the 
complex  problems  posed  by  their  teacher. 
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TERI  QUATMAN 

Interim  Chair  of  Counseling  Psychology 
Associate  Professor  of  Counseling  Psychology 
Coordinator,  Career  Development  Emphasis 

Teri  Quatman  was  born  and  raised  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area.  She  received  a  bachelor’s  degree  from  Occidental  College, 
and  her  California  secondary  teaching  credential  from 
California  State  University,  Los  Angeles.  She  completed  two 
master’s  degrees  at  Loyola  Marymount  University,  one  in  coun¬ 
seling  and  guidance,  the  second  in  educational  psychology.  She 
also  completed  credential  programs  in  school  counseling,  school  psychology,  and 
administrative  services.  She  taught  high  school  for  five  years  and  served  as  a  school  psy¬ 
chologist  for  four  years.  She  completed  a  master’s  degree  in  psychology  and  a  Ph.D. 
in  counseling  psychology  at  Stanford  University.  The  major  focus  of  her  research 
interests  has  Been  on  adolescent  self  esteem,  and  the  major  focus  of  her  clinical  inter¬ 
ests  has  been  the  study  of  object  relations  and  the  person  of  the  therapist. 

Quatman  is  a  licensed  psychologist  in  California.  In  addition  to  her  teaching 
pursuits  at  Santa  Clara  University,  she  has  a  limited  private  practice  in  Cupertino.  In 
ler  leisure  hours,  she  enjoys  music,  good  coffee,  great  chocolate,  old  friends,  and 
spending  time  on  the  Sonoma  coast. 
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MICHAEL  AXELMAN 

Assistant  Professor  of  Counseling  Psychology 

Michael  Axelman  was  born  and  raised  outside  of  Philadelphia. 
He  graduated  with  honors  (Phi  Beta  Kappa,  cum  laude)  from 
the  University  of  Vermont,  and  received  his  masters  degree  in 
social  sciences  and  Ph.D.  in  human  development:  psychology 
from  the  University  of  Chicago.  Axelman  was  awarded  the  John 
Dewey  Prize  Lectureship  and  held  fellowships  at  the  Joint 
Center  for  Poverty  Research  (Northwestern  University/Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago)  and  the  Institute  for  Psychoanalysis  in  Chicago. 
He  completed  his  post-doctoral  fellowship  in  child  and  adolescent  clinical  psychology 
at  the  Children’s  Health  Council  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  Professor  Axelman  is  on  the 
Editorial  Board  of  PsycCRITIQJJES — Contemporary  Psychology:  APA  Review  of  Books , 
and  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  A  Home  Within,  a  nonprofit  organization  that  pro¬ 
vides  long-term,  pro  bono  psychotherapy  for  youth  in  foster  care. 

Axelman  has  developed  a  strength-based  approach  to  parent  therapy  called  Caring 
Adults  and  Respectful  Environments  (CARE).  He  has  produced  a  training  video  on 
CARE  parent  therapy  and  trained  hundreds  of  students  and  practicing  therapists  how 
to  conduct  this  brief,  strength-based  intervention.  Axelman  is  the  founder  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Care  Parenting  and  Family  Counseling  Center  in  Palo  Alto  where  he  main¬ 
tains  a  limited  psychotherapy  practice.  Along  with  parent  therapy,  his  research  includes 
school-based  mental  health,  the  study  of  lives  in  context,  and  child,  adolescent,  and 
family  psychotherapy.  He  is  clinical  director  of  the  South  Bay/San  Jose  chapter  of  A 
Home  Within,  a  national  nonprofit  dedicated  to  the  emotional  needs  of  foster  youth. 

He  lives  with  his  wife  and  three  children  in  Redwood  City.  In  his  leisure  time,  he 
enjoys  playing  disc  golf  and  attending  concerts.  He  can  be  heard  each  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  playing  an  eclectic  mix  of  rock  and  blues  on  103.3  FM,  KSCU,  Santa  Clara. 

JEFFREY  P.  BAERWALD,  S .J. 

Associate  Professor  of  Counseling  Psychology 

Jeffrey  Baerwald,  S.J.,  joined  the  faculty  at  Santa  Clara 
University  in  the  counseling  psychology  department  in  2003  as 
an  associate  professor.  He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Province 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  entered  the  Jesuits  in  1981  and  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1989.  After  a  year  of  advanced 
theology  studies  at  Berkeley,  he  began  his  doctoral  studies  in  clin¬ 
ical  psychology  at  Fordham  University  in  New  York.  After  the 
completion  of  his  master’s  degree  in  clinical  psychology, 
Baerwald  studied  for  two  years  at  Loyola  University  of  Chicago  Medical  Center  in 
the  Department  of  Neurosurgery  specializing  in  neuropsychology.  He  returned  to 
Fordham  University  in  1997  to  complete  his  doctorate  in  clinical  psychology. 
Baerwald  has  worked  at  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  in  New  York  City  as  an  intern  and  then 
at  Cornell  University  Hospital  in  Manhattan  as  a  post-doc  in  neuropsychology. 
Baerwald  joined  the  faculty  of  Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  in  2000.  During  this  time, 
he  founded  and  served  as  clinical  director  of  the  Loyola  Clinical  Centers,  a  multidis¬ 
ciplinary  ambulatory  outpatient  clinic  serving  the  inner  city  of  Baltimore.  After 
completing  his  work  at  Loyola  College,  Baerwald  now  teaches  the  assessment  se¬ 
quence,  neuropsychology,  and  substance  abuse  courses. 
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DAVID  FELDMAN 

Assistant  Professor  of  Counseling  Psychology 

David  Feldman  was  born  in  Cincinnati  and  raised  in  Dayton, 
Ohio.  He  received  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  psychology  from 
DePauw  University,  through  which  he  had  the  opportunity  to 
spend  several  months  studying  in  Spain,  one  of  the  most  reward¬ 
ing  times  in  his  life.  He  received  his  Ph.D.  in  clinical  psychology 
from  the  University  of  Kansas,  and  completed  an  internship  and 
postdoctoral  fellowship  in  the  VA  Palo  Alto  Health  Care 
System.  His  interests  include  positive  psychology,  health 
psychology,  posttraumatic  stress,  and  cognitive-behavioral  therapy. 

The  central  question  that  inspires  his  research  and  clinical  work  is:  How  do  peo¬ 
ple  facing  considerable  adversity  maintain  a  sense  that  life  is  meaningful?  His  research 
concerns  ways  in  which  coping  is  influenced  by  positive-psychology  constructs  such 
as  hopeful  thinking,  meaning-making  and  posttraumatic  growth,  as  well  as  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  therapeutic  interventions  based  on  such  constructs.  He  is  particularly 
interested  in  exploring  those  phenomena  in  patients  confronting  medical  stressors 
such  as  spinal  cord  injury,  cancer,  congestive  heart  failure,  and  other  chronic  or 
terminal  conditions.  He  has  published  widely  and  presented  work  at  national  and 
international  conferences.  In  his  leisure  time,  Feldman  enjoys  photography,  cooking, 
cozy  coffee  shops,  running  by  the  ocean,  spending  time  with  good  friends,  and  watch¬ 
ing  Mexican  soap  operas. 


ROBERT  L.  FISHER 

Lecturer  in  Counseling  Psychology 

Bob  is  a  licensed  clinical  psychologist  in  private  practice,  with 
32  years  of  experience  in  the  areas  of  psychotherapy,  hypnother¬ 
apy  and  consultation.  He  is  a  board  certified  medical  psychother¬ 
apist  and  psychodiagnostician,  and  a  founding  member  of  the 
American  College  of  Advanced  Practice  Psychologists.  He  has 
been  an  adjunct  instructor  at  Santa  Clara  University  for  nine 
years.  Fisher  has  worked  in  hospitals  and  clinics  for  more  than 
half  of  his  career,  and  routinely  consults  with  physicians  and 
nurses  in  coordinating  medical  and  psychological  services  for  his  patients. 
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LUCIA  ALBINO  GILBERT 

Provost 

Professor  of  Counseling  Psychology 
Professor  of  Psychology 

Lucia  Albino  Gilbert  is  provost  and  professor  of  psychology  and 
professor  of  counseling  psychology  As  provost,  she  is  the  chief 
academic  officer  with  responsibility  for  all  educational  programs 
and  offerings  of  the  University,  as  well  as  academic  policies,  faculty 
affairs  and  personnel  matters,  and  student  life  issues.  She  provides 
leadership  to  the  deans,  vice  provosts,  chief  information  officer, 
and  director  of  athletics  and  recreation  to  ensure  that  the  educational  programs  and 
offerings  are  consistent  with  the  University’s  vision,  mission,  and  values. 

Prior  to  being  appointed  provost  at  Santa  Clara  in  2006,  Gilbert  served  as  vice 
provost  for  undergraduate  studies,  professor  of  educational  psychology,  and  Frank  C. 
Erwin,  Jr.  Centennial  Honors  Professor  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

Gilbert  has  an  extensive  record  of  scholarship  including  four  books,  one  edited 
book,  and  more  than  70  articles  in  refereed  journals.  She  also  has  made  more  than  50 
invited  presentations  and  presented  more  than  70  papers  at  professional  meetings. 
She  has  been  honored  with  several  national  and  university  awards  recognizing  her 
teaching  excellence,  her  scholarship,  and  her  mentoring  of  students. 

Gilbert’s  research  interests  include  women’s  and  girls’  development;  work  and  fam¬ 
ily;  broadening  technological  opportunities  for  middle  school  girls;  and  the  influence 
of  gender  processes  on  negotiating  sexuality  in  late  adolescent  dating  relationships, 
on  family-work  participation  in  dual-career  and  dual-earner  families  and  in  counsel¬ 
ing  and  psychotherapy.  Her  teaching  interests  include  gender  and  education,  research 
methods  and  design,  psychology  of  women  and  gender,  work  and  family,  and  gender 
issues  in  mental  health. 


PATRICIA  MORETTI 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Counseling  Psychology 
Director,  Internship  and  Practicum  Programs 

Pat  Moretti  was  born  and  grew  up  in  California.  She  attended 
San  Jose  State  University  for  her  undergraduate  studies  and  con¬ 
tinued  her  graduate  work  in  counseling  psychology  at  Santa 
Clara  University.  She  completed  her  doctorate  at  the  University 
of  San  Francisco. 

She  worked  in  the  nonprofit  sector  for  several  years,  prima¬ 
rily  as  a  clinician  working  with  children  and  their  families.  For 
three  years,  she  was  program  developer  for  the  YWCA  Parent  Education  Department. 
During  that  time,  she  also  served  as  a  consultant  to  Indian  Health  Services,  helping 
the  Hopi  and  Navajo  of  Arizona  organize  and  coordinate  their  first  parenting 
support  groups. 

Moretti  joined  Santa  Clara’s  Division  of  Counseling  Psychology  and  Education  in 
1985  as  a  coordinator/liaison  to  more  than  100  field  lab  and  practicum  sites  in  the  Bay 
Area.  She  also  teaches  weekly  practicum  classes  and  is  responsible  for  coordinating 
the  practicum  supervisors.  She  resides  in  Felton,  where  she  enjoys  hiking,  photogra¬ 
phy,  and  art. 
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LUCILA  RAMOS-SANCHEZ 

Assistant  Professor  of  Counseling  Psychology 
Coordinator,  Latino  Psychology  Emphasis 

Lucila  Ramos-Sanchez  was  born  in  Mexico  and  raised  in  north¬ 
ern  California.  She  received  a  B.A.  and  M.A.  in  psychology  from 
California  State  University,  Chico.  She  received  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  and  doctorate  in  counseling/clinical/school  psychology  from 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara.  Prof.  Ramos-Sanchez 
joined  the  Santa  Clara  University  faculty  in  fall  2000.  Her  re¬ 
search  and  publications  focus  on  Latino  mental  health,  specifi¬ 
cally  examining  the  counseling  process,  the  effects  of  bilingualism  on  counselor 
credibility,  first  generation  college  students,  and  the  psychological  impact  of  undoc¬ 
umented  status  on  Latino  immigrants.  She  is  the  coordinator  of  the  Latino  Counsel¬ 
ing  Emphasis,  one  of  only  three  emphasis  programs  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Prof. 
Ramos-Sanchez  is  also  involved  in  professional  and  university  organizations  that  focus 
on  increasing  cultural  diversity.  Prof.  Ramos-Sanchez  lives  in  the  South  Bay  with  her 
family.  She  enjoys  spending  time  with  her  family,  going  to  parks,  museums,  and  zoos. 


JERROLD  LEE  SHAPIRO 

Professor  of  Counseling  Psychology 
Director,  Center  for  Professional  Development 

Jerry  Shapiro  was  born  and  raised  in  Boston.  He  received  his 
bachelor’s  from  Colby  College,  master’s  degree  from  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  and  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Waterloo  in 
Ontario.  From  1970  to  1981,  he  taught  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  where  he  was  awarded  the  Regents  Medal  for  outstand¬ 
ing  teaching  among  senior  faculty.  Professor  Shapiro  is  a  licensed 
clinical  psychologist  in  Hawaii  and  California,  holds  a  diploma 
from  the  American  Board  of  Medical  Psychotherapists,  is  a  certified  clinical  consultant 
with  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Hypnosis,  and  is  a  National  Registry  Certified 
Group  Therapist. 

His  current  research  interests  include  the  post  mid-life  transition,  couples’  transi¬ 
tion  to  family  and  fatherhood,  and  he  makes  frequent  media  appearances  discussing 
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men’s  issues,  pregnancy,  parenting  and  intimacy.  His  book  publications  include  The 
Measure  of  a  Man,  Becoming  a  Father:  Social,  Developmental,  and  Clinical  Perspectives 
(winner  of  a  Book  of  the  Year  award  from  the  American  Journal  of  Nursing)-,  When  Men 
Are  Pregnant,  Brief  Group  Treatment:  A  Practical  Guide  for  Counselors  and  Therapists-, 
and  Trance  on  Trial,  which  won  the  1991  Manfred  S.  Guttmacher  Award  for  Literary 
Excellence  in  Law  and  Psychiatry. 

Shapiro  consults  regularly  with  family  businesses  and  is  past  president  of  Psyjourn 
Corp.,  developers  of  self-help  computer-assisted  counseling  software. 

He  and  his  wife,  Susan,  live  in  Los  Altos  and  have  two  children.  He  describes  him¬ 
self  as  a  former  softball  pitcher,  Little  League  and  soccer  coach,  and  still  an  erstwhile 


SHAUNA  SHAPIRO 

Assistant  Professor  of  Counseling  Psychology 

Shauna  Shapiro  received  a  bachelor’s  degree  from  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity,  graduating  summa  cum  laude.  She  received  her  Ph.D.  in 
clinical  psychology  from  the  University  of  Arizona,  with  a  minor 
in  health  psychology.  Her  areas  of  interest  include  health  psy¬ 
chology,  positive  psychology,  stress  and  coping,  and  prevention. 
She  also  has  a  special  interest  in  mindfulness  meditation,  and 
spent  time  studying  in  Nepal  and  Thailand.  In  addition,  Shapiro 
has  attended  trainings  in  mindfulness-based  stress  reduction  with 
Jon  Kabat-Zinn  and  colleagues  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  Center. 

Her  research  has  focused  primarily  on  mindfulness  interventions  across  a  wide 
range  of  populations,  including  women  with  breast  cancer,  undergraduates,  substance- 
abusing  adolescents,  insomnia  patients,  and  health-care  professionals.  She  has 
presented  her  research  nationally  and  internationally,  and  has  published  over  two 
dozen  articles  and  book  chapters  in  the  area.  Shapiro  plans  to  continue  research  and 
clinical  work  in  mindfulness,  examining  its  potential  applications  in  areas  such  as 
training  for  future  health  care  professionals.  She  is  especially  interested  in  exploring 
the  impact  of  mindfulness  on  positive  psychological  variables  such  as  empathy, 
compassion,  and  spiritual  growth  and  development. 


folk  musician. 
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TOM  POWERS,  S .J. 

Director,  Graduate  Program  in  Pastoral  Ministries 
Arrupe  Professor 

Tom  Powers,  S .J.,  is  a  member  of  the  California  Province  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  He  completed  his  S.T.D  in  systematic  theology  at 
the  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  at  Berkeley  (JSTB).  His  research  has 
taken  him  to  Peru  and  Spain,  where  he  has  investigated  the  theo¬ 
logical  work  being  done  by  women  in  those  countries.  The  State 
University  of  New  York  Press  published  his  book,  The  Call  of  God: 
Women  Doing  Theology  in  Peru,  in  2003. 

Powers  was  the  founding  director  of  the  Center  for  Ignatian  Spirituality  at  Loyola 
Marymount  University  in  Los  Angeles,  and  he  taught  theology  there,  at  the  University 
of  San  Francisco,  and  at  the  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  at  Berkeley.  His  courses  have 
focused  on  Latin  American  and  feminist  theology,  spirituality,  and  ecclesiology. 
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THOMAS  M.  BEAUDOIN 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religious  Studies 

Thomas  Beaudoin  was  born  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Missouri,  Kansas  City,  as  an  under¬ 
graduate,  where  he  earned  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  in  history 
and  secondary  education  (1992).  The  following  year,  he  was  a 
William  Robertson  Coe  Fellow  in  American  Studies  at  State 
University  of  New  York,  Stony  Brook.  He  completed  his  Master 
of  Arts  in  theological  studies  at  Harvard  Divinity  School  (1996) 
and  his  Ph.D.  in  religion  and  education  at  Boston  College  in 
2001 .  Beaudoin  joined  the  Santa  Clara  University  faculty  in  2004  and  teaches  courses 
on  the  Christian  tradition  and  practical  theology. 

ROBERT  BRANCATELLI 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religious  Studies 

Robert  Brancatelli  was  born  and  raised  on  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 
He  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  in  English,  philosophy, 
and  religion  from  Ursinus  College  in  Collegeville,  Pa;  a  Master 
of  Arts  degree  in  catechetics  from  Santa  Clara 
University;  and  a  Ph.D.  in  religious  studies  from  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  in  Washington,  D.C.  His  research  inter¬ 
ests  include  catechesis,  liturgy,  ritual  studies,  and  Hispanic 
popular  devotions.  He  has  received  several  grants  from  the 
Bannan  Center  for  research  in  El  Salvador  and  for  teaching  linked  courses  in  Santa 
Clara’s  undergraduate  residential  learning  communities.  He  has  published  several 
articles  on  the  role  of  culture  in  liturgical  worship  and  on  his  theory  of  ‘transforma¬ 
tive  catechesis.’’  In  the  graduate  program,  he  teaches  courses  in  catechetics,  liturgy, 
and  spirituality. 

PAUL  CROWLEY,  S .J. 

Professor  of  Religious  Studies 

Paul  Crowley,  S.J.,  is  a  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Religious  Studies  (since  1989).  He  has  also  taught  courses  at  St. 
Patrick’s  Seminary,  St.  Mary’s  College,  and  Weston  Jesuit  School 
of  Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

His  courses  are  offered  in  two  main  areas:  (1)  fundamental, 
philosophical,  and  systematic  theology  (principally  in  hermeneutics, 
Christology,  and  ecclesiology),  and  (2)  theological  interpretation 
of  themes  of  Christian  existence,  primarily  suffering  and  sexuality. 
His  theological  methods  are  principally  inspired  by  the  work  of  Karl  Rahner. 

Crowley’s  ongoing  research  interests  lie  in  the  intersection  between  systematic 
theology  and  modern  thought.  He  has  published  in  Theological  Studies ,  Heythrop , 
America  and  Commonweal,  among  others. 
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WILLIAM  J.  DOHAR 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Religious  Studies 

William  Dohar  completed  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Kent  State 
University  in  history  and  English.  He  earned  his  Master  of  Arts 
and  Master  of  Divinity  degrees  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
where  he  subsequently  taught  for  nine  years.  He  studied  at  the 
Pontifical  Institute  of  Medieval  Studies  and  earned  an  M.S.L. 
(Licentiate  in  Medieval  Studies)  and  his  doctorate,  also  in 
medieval  studies,  was  earned  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Dohar  has  been  a  research  fellow  at  Oxford  University  and 
taught  on  the  history  faculty  there.  His  work  in  the  graduate  program  at  Santa  Clara 
includes  courses  in  spirituality  and  ministry. 


CATHERINE  M.  MURPHY 

Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Studies 

Catherine  Murphy  was  born  and  raised  in  San  Mateo.  She  re¬ 
ceived  her  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  history  from  Santa  Clara 
University  (1983),  and  earned  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  cate- 
chetics  from  the  Graduate  Program  in  Pastoral  Ministries  at 
Santa  Clara  (1987).  During  her  graduate  studies,  she  worked  in 
local  high  schools,  first  as  a  director  of  resident  activities  at  San 
Domenico  Upper  School  in  San  Anselmo  and  then  as  a  religious 
studies  teacher  at  St.  Francis  High  School  in  Mountain  View. 
She  received  her  Ph.D.  in  New  Testament  from  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  in 
1999.  She  joined  the  faculty  at  Santa  Clara  in  1998. 

Murphys  research  focuses  on  the  economic  context  of  Second  Temple  and  New 
Testament  texts  and  the  impact  of  that  context  visible  in  the  surviving  literature.  Her 
dissertation,  subsequently  expanded  and  published  as  Wealth  in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
and  in  the  Qumran  Community  (2002),  explored  the  economic  practices  of  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls  community,  and  how  those  practices  grew  out  of  perceived  injustices  and 
influenced  the  community’s  interpretation  of  biblical  ideals.  She  is  also  author  of  John 
the  Baptist:  Prophet  of  Purity  for  a  New  Age  (2003).  She  is  currently  exploring  various 
New  Testament  texts  that  advocate  a  similar  vision  of  a  new  economy,  such  as  the  love 
command  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  beatitudes  and  judgment  scene  in  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew. 
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FREDERICK  J.  PARRELLA 

Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Studies 

Frederick  Parrella  was  born  in  Queens,  N.Y.  His  undergraduate 
work  was  completed  at  Fordham  University  in  Latin  and  Greek 
and  he  continued  on  at  Fordham  earning  his  Master  of  Arts  in 
Systematic  Theology  His  doctoral  work  at  Fordham,  where  he 
received  his  Ph.D.  in  1974,  was  in  systematic  theology. 

Widely  published,  Parrella  has  also  received  numerous  awards 
at  Santa  Clara  University  where  he  has  taught  since  1977.  His 
teaching  in  the  graduate  program  has  included  courses  in 
Christology,  ecclesiology,  and  fundamental  theology. 


ANA  MARIA  PINEDA,  RSM 

Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Studies 

Ana  Maria  Pineda,  a  member  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Catholic  Theological  Union  in  Chicago  (Master  of 
Arts)  and  the  Pontifical  University  of  Salamanca,  Spain  (S.T.D.). 

A  native  of  El  Salvador,  Pineda  was  on  the  faculty  at  Catholic 
Theological  Union  (CTU)  in  Chicago  and  also  served  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Hispanic  Ministries  Program  at  CTU.  She  served  on 
the  advisory  board  of  the  Hispanic  Theological  Initiative  (HTI) 
and  contributed  to  its  creation.  She  is  the  past  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Catholic  Hispanic  Theology  in  the  United  States  (ACHTUS).  She  served 
on  the  board  of  the  Louisville  Institute,  the  Bishops’  Committee  for  Women  and 
Society,  and  the  Bishops’  Committee  for  Hispanic  Affairs  and  numerous  others. 

She  has  written  numerous  articles  on  Hispanic  ministry,  popular  religiosity,  pastoral 
practices,  and  the  distinction  between  oral  and  literate  cultures.  With  Robert 
Schreiter,  Pineda  co-edited  Dialogue  Rejoin:  Theology  and  Ministry  in  the  United  States 
Hispanic  Reality. 

J.  DAVID  PLEINS 

Professor  of  Religious  Studies 

Originally  from  Michigan,  Pleins  came  to  Santa  Clara  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1987.  He  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  philosophy  from 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Flint,  in  1980.  He  obtained  his  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Arts  in  Near  Eastern  studies  in  1983  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  then  finished  his  Ph.D.  in  1986.  His  area  of 
interest  for  graduate  courses  is  the  Hebrew  Bible.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  When  the  Great  Abyss  Opened:  Classic  and  Contemporary 
Readings  of  Noah's  Flood:,  The  Social  Visions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible : 
A  Theological  Introduction-,  and  Psalms:  Songs  of  Tragedy,  Hope  and  Justice. 
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FRANCIS  R.  SMITH,  S .J. 

Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Studies 

Francis  R.  Smith,  S  J.  was  born  in  San  Francisco.  He  entered  the 
Society  of  the  Jesus  in  I960  and  was  ordained  in  1970.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  philosophy  from  Santa  Clara  Uni¬ 
versity,  Master  of  Arts  in  philosophy  from  Gonzaga  University, 
S.T.M.  in  theology  from  the  Jesuit  School  ofTheology  at  Berke¬ 
ley,  and  S.T.D.  from  the  Gregorian  University  in  Rome.  His 
areas  of  interests  include  fundamental  theology,  Christology  and 
liberation  theology.  His  publications  include  The  God  Question: 
A  Catholic  Approach  (1988)  and  The  World  Is  Charged:  The  Transcendent  With  Us 
(2003).  He  has  also  written  several  other  articles  in  the  area  of  faith  and  justice.  In  the 
graduate  program,  Smith  teaches  courses  on  fundamental  theology  and  Christology. 
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Admissions 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  to  the  School  of  Education,  Counseling  Psychology,  and  Pastoral 
Ministries  graduate  programs  is  open  to  students  who  hold  a  bachelor’s  degree  from 
an  accredited  institution  of  higher  learning,  have  demonstrated  superior  scholastic 
aptitude,  and  have  given  evidence  of  good  citizenship  and  moral  character.  A  student 
who  has  been  disqualified  from  any  college  or  school  of  Santa  Clara  University  is  in¬ 
eligible  for  admission  to  these  programs. 

Students  may  apply  for  degree  or  nondegree  status.  Degree  status  refers  to  students 
admitted  by  letter  into  a  degree,  credential,  certificate,  or  pre-license  program  offered 
by  the  school.  Students  admitted  to  nondegree  status  are  eligible  to  take  up  to  9  quar¬ 
ter  units.  Please  refer  to  specific  department  guidelines  pertaining  to  nondegree 
status.  Ail  applicants  must  have  a  cumulative  3.0  grade  point  average  (GPA). 

International  students  and  all  students  whose  first  language  is  not  English  must 
take  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  and  submit  their  score 
before  a  decision  on  their  application  can  be  made.  Arrangements  for  this  test  can  be 
made  through  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  P.O.  Box  6131,  Princeton,  NJ  0854 1  - 
6151  (Bay  Area  telephone:  510-873-8000).  TOEFL  scores  are  valid  for  two  years.  If 
there  is  a  question  about  the  applicant  s  skill  in  spoken  English  after  receiving  a 
TOEFL  score,  he/she  may  be  required  to  have  an  oral  interview.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
conduct  the  oral  interview  by  phone,  it  will  be  at  the  applicant’s  expense. 

All  documents  submitted  to  Santa  Clara  University  for  admission  purposes  be¬ 
come  property  of  the  University  and  cannot  be  returned  to  the  applicant  in  their  orig¬ 
inal  or  duplicate  form.  Students  wishing  to  view  their  file  must  submit  a  written 
request  to  the  Graduate  Services  Office  and  allow  five  working  days  for  availability  of 
the  file.  The  University  staff  is  committed  to  abiding  by  the  guidelines  of  the  Family 
Education  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  (FERPA).  For  more  information  on  FERPA,  please 
visit  the  University  Web  site  at  www.scu.edu/ferpa. 

All  application  documents  are  available  online  at  http://www.scu.edu/  ecppm/ 
about/admissions/index.cfm.  For  questions,  please  call  408-554-4355. 

Note:  Decisions  on  admission  are  sent  via  postal  mail.  No  explanation  will  be  given 
in  case  of  denial. 
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ADMISSION  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

Admission  Requirements  for  Master  Programs 

1.  An  admissions  application  with  a  $50  nonrefundable  application  fee  (check  is 
payable  to  Santa  Clara  University). 

2.  Two  copies  of  official  transcripts  from  all  colleges  and  universities  attended. 

3.  Completion  of  a  bachelor’s  degree  from  a  regionally  accredited  institution 
(NEASC,  NCA,  MSA,  SACS,  WASC,  NWCCU).  International  transcripts 
must  be  evaluated  by  a  National  Association  of  Credential  Evaluation  Services 
(NACES) -accredited  and  School  of  Education,  Counseling  Psychology,  and 
Pastoral  Ministries-approved  service  to  show  U.S.  bachelor’s  degree  equivalency, 
course-by-course  evaluation,  and  final  cumulative  grade  point  average.  Please 
contact  the  Graduate  Services  Office  for  a  list  of  approved  agencies. 

4.  Evidence  of  written  and  oral  English  proficiency. 

5.  Letters  of  recommendation.  See  specific  degree  program  applications  for  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  required. 

6.  Essay/statement  of  purpose. 

7.  Special  Education  applicants  must  submit  either  the  GRE  or  MAT  test  scores. 
GRE  and  MAT  scores  are  valid  for  five  years. 

8.  Applicants  to  the  Reading  Certification,  Reading  Language  Arts  Specialist  Cer¬ 
tification  and  the  Preliminary  Administrative  Services  credential  must  provide 
proof  of  a  valid  teaching  credential. 

Admission  Requirements  for  Credential  Programs 

Admission  requirements  to  the  credential  programs  are  as  follows: 

1.  Completion  of  the  admissions  application  with  a  $50  nonrefundable  applica¬ 
tion  fee  (check  is  payable  to  Santa  Clara  University). 

2.  Overall  grade  point  average  2.75  with  3.0  in  the  academic  major. 

3.  Formal  interview  with  Coordinator  of  Teaching  Credential  Program. 

4.  Demonstrated  competence  in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  English. 

5.  Three  letters  of  recommendation.  Recommendations  from  family  members  or  per¬ 
sonal  friends  will  not  be  considered. 

6.  Two  copies  of  official  transcripts  from  all  domestic  and  international  colleges 
and  universities  attended. 

7.  Completion  of  a  bachelor’s  degree  from  a  regionally  accredited  institution 
(NEASC,  NCA,  MSA,  SACS,  WASC,  NWCCU)  by  the  time  of  enrollment. 
International  transcripts  must  be  evaluated  by  a  National  Association  of  Cre¬ 
dential  Evaluation  Services  (NACES) -accredited  and  School  of  Education, 
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Counseling  Psychology,  and  Pastoral  Ministries-approved  service  to  show  U.S. 
bachelor’s  degree  equivalency,  course-by-course  evaluation,  and  final  cumulative 
grade  point  average.  A  list  of  approved  agencies  is  available  from  the  Graduate 
Services  Office. 

8.  A  written  statement  of  purpose  that  describes  the  applicant’s  reason  for 
entering  the  teaching  profession. 

9.  Evidence  of  successful  practicum  work,  community  service,  and/or  experience 
with  children  or  youth  groups. 

Note:  It  is  highly  recommended  that  applicants  complete  the  subject-matter  require¬ 
ment  by  passing  the  appropriate  subject  matter  examination  ( CSET)  before  beginning  a 
credential  program.  Subject-matter  competence  must  be  met  and  on  file  before  students 
enroll  in  Education  321  ( winter  quarter). 

Current  Multiple  and  Single  Subject  credential  candidates  who  wish  to  apply  for  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  Teaching  and  Learning,  Language  and  Literacy  Development,  Environmen¬ 
tal  Literacy  and  Ethics,  or  Catholic  Education  must  submit  the  following: 

1 .  New  application  (available  online) 

2.  One  additional  letter  of  recommendation  from  their  directed  teaching  supervisor 

3.  New  statement  of  purpose 

Admission  to  masters  program  is  contingent  upon  completion  and  recommendation  of 
credential.  Transfer  of  credential  coursework  toward  masters  degree  is  done  in  consultation 
with  academic  advisor. 

Current  Multiple  and  Single  Subject  credential  candidates  who  wish  to  apply  for  a  45- 
unit  master’s  degree  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  Reading,  Teaching  and  Learning  with 
Technology,  or  Environmental  Literacy  and  Ethics  must  submit  the  following: 

1 .  New  application  (available  online) 

2.  Letters  of  recommendation.  See  specific  degree  program  application  for  details 

3.  Essay/Statement  of  Purpose 

The  master's  programs  listed  above  require  45  units  of  new  coursework;  credential 
courses  are  not  accepted. 

Note:  A  score  above  1,000  on  the  GRE  (taken  within  the  past  five  years)  may  be  used 
to  compensate  for  a  low  GPA. 

Degree/Credential  Program  application  deadlines  are  as  follows: 

•  April  1—15  for  summer  session 

•  June  1—15  for  fall  quarter 

•  October  1-15  for  winter  quarter 

•  February  1-15  for  spring  quarter 

Decisions  are  issued  quarterly,  shortly  after  the  deadline  dates.  Results  of  the  ad¬ 
missions  decisions  are  sent  to  the  candidates  via  postal  mail. 
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ADMISSION  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COUNSELING 
PSYCHOLOGY  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

Admission  to  counseling  psychology  graduate  programs  is  open  to  students  who 
hold  a  bachelor’s  degree  from  an  accredited  institution  of  higher  learning,  have  demon¬ 
strated  superior  scholastic  aptitude,  and  have  given  evidence  of  good  citizenship  and 
moral  character.  A  student  who  has  been  disqualified  from  any  college  or  school  at 
Santa  Clara  University  is  ineligible  for  admission  to  these  programs.  Admission  to  the 
master’s  degree  programs  requires  prior  academic  excellence  at  the  bachelor’s  degree 
or  higher  level,  experience  in  the  field  of  counseling  (broadly  defined),  and  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  faculty  of  the  student’s  potential  to  be  a  successful  counselor. 

Admissions  Process 

Students  may  apply  for  degree  or  nondegree  status.  Degree  status  refers  to  students 
admitted  by  letter  into  a  master’s  degree  or  pre-license  program  offered  by  the  School. 
Nondegree  status  refers  to  students  admitted  by  letter,  not  to  one  of  these  programs, 
but  to  one  or  several  courses  offered  by  the  program;  this  status  is  awarded  only  once. 
Students  applying  for  either  degree  or  nondegree  status  should  have  a  cumulative  3.0 
grade  point  average  (GPA).  Occasionally,  students  are  accepted  for  nondegree  status 
on  a  probationary  basis  if  their  undergraduate  GPA  is  slightly  below  3.0  or  if  their 
record  otherwise  indicates  that  their  GPA  is  not  indicative  of  their  current  ability  or 
the  quality  of  their  work.  A  maximum  of  9  units  of  coursework  may  be  transferred  from 
this  probationary  status  to  a  degree  program. 

All  application  documents  are  available  online  at  http://www.scu.edu/ecppm/ 
about/admissions/index.cfm.  For  questions  please  call  408-354-4355. 

Note:  Decisions  on  admission  are  sent  via  postal  mail.  No  specific  reasons  will  be  given 
in  case  of  rejection,  and  no  information  will  be  given  by  telephone. 

Degree  Status 

To  apply  for  degree  status,  submit  the  following  to  the  Graduate  Services  Office: 

1 .  Completion  of  an  admissions  application  with  a  $50  nonrefundable  application 
fee.  (Note:  Counseling  and  Counseling  Psychology  applicants  are  required  to 
apply  online  at  https://www.scu. edu/apply/edcp/handler.cfm?event=home.) 

2.  Two  copies  of  official  transcripts  from  all  domestic  and  international  colleges 
and  universities  attended  excluding  extension  courses. 

3.  Completion  of  a  bachelor’s  degree  from  a  regionally  accredited  institution 
(NEASC,  NCA,  MSA,  SACS,  WASC,  NWCCU).  International  transcripts 
must  be  evaluated  by  a  National  Association  of  Credential  Evaluation  Services 
(NACES) -accredited  and  School  of  Education,  Counseling  Psychology,  and 
Pastoral  Ministries-approved  service  to  show  U.S.  bachelor’s  degree  equivalency, 
course-by-course  evaluation,  and  final  cumulative  grade  point  average.  Please 
contact  the  Graduate  Services  Office  for  a  list  of  approved  agencies. 

4.  Evidence  of  written  and  oral  English  proficiency. 

5.  Three  letters  of  recommendation  on  the  Santa  Clara  letter  of  recommendation 
form.  Recommendations  should  not  be  from  family  members  or  personal  friends. 
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6.  Statement  of  purpose  (see  application  for  topic). 

7.  Applicants  seeking  admission  to  a  degree  status  program  must  submit  scores 
from  either  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  Aptitude  Test,  www.gre.org,  or 
the  Miller’s  Analogies  Test,  www.milleranalogies.com.  The  applicant  may  choose 
which  test  to  take.  GRE  and  MAT  scores  are  valid  for  five  years. 

Counseling  Psychology  application  deadlines  are  as  follows: 

•  April  1-13  for  summer  session 

•  April  1—13  for  fall  quarter 

•  October  1-15  for  winter  quarter 

•  February  1—15  for  spring  quarter 

Decisions  are  issued  quarterly,  shortly  after  the  deadline  dates.  Results  of  the  ad¬ 
missions  decisions  are  sent  to  the  candidates  via  postal  mail. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN 
PASTORAL  MINISTRIES 

Applicants  for  admission  must  have  completed  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  an  ac¬ 
credited  college  or  university  and  have  some  background  in  contemporary  theology 
and  Scripture  or  music.  Ministerial  experience  may  fulfill  the  requirement  for  back¬ 
ground  studies  in  theology  and  Scripture. 

Admissions  Process 

Students  may  apply  for  degree  or  nondegree  status.  Degree  status  refers  to  students 
admitted  by  letter  into  a  degree  offered  by  the  program.  Nondegree  status  refers  to  stu¬ 
dents  admitted  by  letter  to  one  to  three  courses  offered  by  the  program;  this  status  is 
awarded  only  once.  All  applicants  should  have  a  cumulative  3.0  GPA. 

All  application  documents  are  available  either  online  at  http://www.scu.edu/ 
ecppm/about/admissions/index.cfm  or  from  the  Graduate  Services  Office,  Bannan 
Hall  243,  Santa  Clara  University,  Santa  Clara,  CA  95053-0201.  The  telephone  num¬ 
ber  is  408-554-4355. 

Note:  Decisions  on  admission  to  either  status  are  sent  via  postal  mail  No  specific  reasons 
will  be  given  in  case  of  rejection ,  and  no  information  will  be  given  by  telephone. 

Degree  Status 

To  apply  for  degree  status,  applicants  must  submit  the  following  to  the  Graduate 
Services  Office: 

1.  One  signed  copy  of  application  form  with  $50  nonrefundable  application  fee 
(check  payable  to  Santa  Clara  University). 

2.  Two  copies  of  official  transcripts  from  all  domestic  and  international  colleges 
and  universities  attended  excluding  extension  courses. 

3.  Completion  of  a  bachelor’s  degree  from  a  regionally  accredited  institution 
(NEASC,  NCA,  MSA,  SACS,  WASC,  NWCCU).  International  transcripts 
must  be  evaluated  by  a  National  Association  of  Credential  Evaluation  Services 
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(NACES) -accredited  and  School  of  Education,  Counseling  Psychology  and  Pas¬ 
toral  Ministries-approved  service  to  show  U.S.  bachelor’s  degree  equivalency, 
course-by-course  evaluation,  and  final  cumulative  grade  point  average.  Please 
contact  the  Graduate  Services  Office  for  a  list  of  approved  agencies. 

4.  Proof  of  spoken  and  written  English  ability. 

3.  Three  letters  of  recommendation,  preferably  on  the  Santa  Clara  form. 

6.  Statement  of  purpose. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  filed  at  any  time.  Deadlines  are  as  follows: 

•  April  1-15  for  summer  session 

•  June  1-15  for  fall  quarter 

•  October  1—15  for  winter  quarter 

•  February  1-15  for  spring  quarter 

Decisions  are  issued  quarterly,  shortly  after  the  deadline  dates.  Results  of  admissions 
decisions  are  sent  to  candidates  via  postal  mail. 

NONDEGREE  APPLICATION  AT  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION, 
COUNSELING  PSYCHOLOGY,  AND  PASTORAL  MINISTRIES 

Nondegree  status  is  awarded  only  once.  Students  admitted  to  this  status  may  take 
up  to  9  units.  To  apply  for  nondegree  status,  submit  the  following  documents  to  the 
Graduate  Services  Office: 

1.  Application  form  with  $50  nonrefundable  application  fee  (check  payable  to 
Santa  Clara  University).  Application  fee  is  paid  only  once.  Students  wishing  to 
apply  for  degree  status  or  certification  program  at  a  later  date  will  have  the  sub¬ 
sequent  application  fee  waived. 

2.  Two  official  copies  of  all  transcripts  from  each  school  attended.  (Note:  Graduate 
Services  Office  will  accept  copies  of  transcripts;  however,  official  transcripts  must 
be  on  file  in  the  Graduate  Services  Office  before  the  term  begins  to  avoid  a  future 
registration  hold.)  Completion  of  a  bachelors  degree  from  a  regionally  accred¬ 
ited  institution  (NEASC,  NCA,  MSA,  SACS,  WASC,  NWCCU).  International 
transcripts  must  be  evaluated  by  a  National  Association  of  Credential  Evaluation 
Services  (NACES) -accredited  and  School  of  Education,  Counseling  Psychology 
and  Pastoral  Ministries-approved  service  to  show  U.S.  bachelors  degree  equiva¬ 
lency,  course-by-course  evaluation,  and  final  cumulative  grade  point  average. 
Please  contact  the  Graduate  Services  Office  for  a  list  of  approved  agencies. 

3.  One  letter  of  recommendation. 

4.  Experience  report  or  resume. 

5.  Statement  of  purpose  (see  application  for  topic). 

6.  Interview  with  designated  faculty/staff.  Appointments  for  the  interview  will  be 
arranged  once  all  supporting  application  documents  are  on  file  with  the  Grad¬ 
uate  Services  Office. 
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7.  The  deadline  for  nondegree  admission  applications  is  two  weeks  before  the  start 
of  each  term.  Applications  must  be  on  file  and  complete  by  the  deadline  date. 

ENTERING  NEW  COURSES 

Students  may  enter  a  course  only  during  the  first  week  of  classes  in  the  term.  All 
newly  admitted  students  will  enroll  for  their  first  term  courses  during  New  Student 
Orientation  and  Registration  Workshop. 
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Academic  Regulations 


ACADEMIC  ADVISORS 
Department  of  Education 

After  being  admitted  to  a  degree  or  credential  program,  students  are  strongly  urged 
to  seek  the  guidance  of  his  or  her  academic  advisor.  It  is  the  advisor’s  task  to  inform 
the  student  of  his  or  her  program  requirements  and  to  encourage  prudent  sequencing 
of  courses. 

Department  of  Counseling  Psychology 

After  applicants  have  been  admitted  to  degree  status  and  have  submitted  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  intent  to  enroll,  they  are  assigned  to  a  temporary  advisor  to  help  sequence  their 
early  classes.  After  students  have  been  in  the  program  for  at  least  one  term,  they  are  free 
to  select  any  full-time,  on-campus  faculty  member  as  their  academic  advisor.  If  students 
are  in  an  emphasis  program,  they  are  initially  assigned  to  the  emphasis  coordinator. 

Graduate  Program  in  Pastoral  Ministries 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  Program  in  Pastoral  Ministries  are  assigned 
an  advisor.  Students  are  asked  to  meet  with  the  advisor  prior  to  each  quarter  to  dis¬ 
cuss  progress  and  future  courses. 

ACADEMIC  INTEGRITY 

The  University  is  committed  to  academic  excellence  and  integrity.  Students  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  their  own  work  and  to  cite  any  sources  they  use.  A  student  who  is  guilty 
of  dishonest  acts  in  an  examination,  paper,  or  other  required  work  for  a  course,  or 
who  assists  others  in  such  acts,  may  receive  a  grade  of  F  for  the  course.  In  addition,  a 
student  guilty  of  dishonest  acts  may  be  immediately  dismissed  from  the  University. 

Students  who  violate  copyright  laws,  including  those  covering  the  copying  of  soft¬ 
ware  programs,  or  who  knowingly  alter  official  academic  records  from  this  or  any 
other  institution,  are  subject  to  similar  disciplinary  action. 
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GRADING  SYSTEM 

Plus  (+)  and  minus  (-)  suffixes  are  incorporated  with  letter  grades  to  provide  the 
following  marks  (and  numerical  equivalents  that  indicate  grade  points): 


A  = 

4.0 

D-  =  0.7 

A-  = 

3.7 

F  =  0.0 

B+  = 

3.3 

W  =  Withdrawn 

B  = 

3.0 

I  =  Incomplete 

B-  = 

2.7 

P  =  Pass 

C+  = 

2.3 

NP  =  No  pass 

C  = 

2.0 

NS  =  No  Show  (assigned  in  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar) 

C-  = 

1.7 

D+  = 

1.3 

R  =  Repeat  (no  credit) 

D  = 

1.0 

AUD  =  Audit 

CHANGE  OF  GRADE 

Only  the  instructor  in  charge  of  a  course  may  assign  grades.  All  grades,  except  in- 
completes,  become  final  when  they  have  been  assigned  and  reported  to  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar.  An  instructor  may  approve  and  report  a  correction  of  a  final  grade  to  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar  only  if  a  clerical  or  procedural  error  was  made  in  assigning, 
transmitting,  or  recording  the  original  grade. 

ACADEMIC  PERFORMANCE 

Students  are  expected  to  maintain  a  grade  point  average  of  3.0  (B)  or  higher.  Stu¬ 
dents  whose  grade  point  average  falls  below  this  cumulative  average  must  make  up  the 
deficiency  within  their  following  two  courses  in  order  to  continue  in  the  program. 
Students  who  receive  a  grade  of  D  or  F  or  who  fail  to  maintain  the  required  grade 
point  average  will  be  disqualified. 

Periodic  Evaluations 

The  Education,  Counseling  Psychology,  and  Pastoral  Ministries  faculty  will  peri¬ 
odically  evaluate  students  on  their  performance  and  behavior.  This  is  part  of  the 
School’s  commitment  to  the  professions  of  education,  counseling,  and  pastoral  min¬ 
istries  and  to  the  clients  they  serve.  Students  will  be  contacted  only  if  their  evaluation 
warrants  consideration  of  serious  problems  from  a  faculty  perspective.  Should  the  fac¬ 
ulty  judge  that  a  student  would  not  be  an  asset  to  the  professions,  the  student  will  be 
administratively  withdrawn  from  the  University  regardless  of  the  number  of  courses 
completed. The  periodic  evaluations  adhere  to  specific  guidelines  and  procedures.  Ap¬ 
peals  of  a  negative  outcome  of  the  periodic  evaluation  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the 
chair  of  the  department  and  to  the  dean. 

ACCOMMODATION  FOR  A  DISABILITY 

Students  needing  accommodation  for  a  disability  should  contact  Disabilities  Re¬ 
sources  at  408-334-4109  (voice)  or  408-554-5445  (TDD). 
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ATTENDANCE 

Students  are  required  to  attend  all  classes.  Missing  more  than  one  class  (10  percent 
of  class  time)  in  a  term  is  considered  serious.  Penalties  for  absences  are  left  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  individual  instructors.  Students  are  held  accountable  for  all  assignments  in 
each  course,  whether  or  not  the  assignments  were  announced  during  an  absence.  If, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  absences  affect  academic  performance,  the  instruc¬ 
tor  may  assign  additional  work.  Student  absences  may  also  affect  the  final  course  grade. 

INCOMPLETE  GRADES 

Students  may  receive  an  Incomplete  grade  (I)  in  a  course  if,  because  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  beyond  their  control,  some  essential  portion  of  the  coursework 
remains  unfinished  after  the  final  examination.  Incomplete  grades  are  not  automatic 
and  are  authorized  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  The  unfinished  work  must  be 
completed  and  given  to  the  course  instructor  within  four  weeks  of  the  beginning  of 
classes  in  the  next  scheduled  term  (not  the  student’s  next  term  of  enrollment),  exclud¬ 
ing  summer  session,  unless  extraordinary  circumstances  require  an  extension  of  the  in¬ 
complete  contract.  Students  requesting  an  incomplete  grade  must  complete  an 
appropriate  contract.  All  incomplete  contracts  must  be  on  file  with  Graduate  Services. 

All  extensions  must  be  in  writing  and  approved  by  the  course  instructor  and  de¬ 
partment  chair;  they  should  not  exceed  a  period  longer  than  two  academic  quarters 
after  the  Incomplete  was  earned,  excluding  summer  session.  An  Incomplete  not  cleared 
in  the  time  stated  above  will  automatically  become  an  F  grade,  which  will  restrict  the 
student’s  registration  for  subsequent  quarters. 

GRIEVANCE  PROCESS 

If  a  student  has  a  grievance  related  to  a  course,  they  should  first  speak  directly  with 
the  course  instructor.  If  further  mediation  is  necessary,  they  should  submit  their  con¬ 
cern  in  writing  to  the  department  chairperson  and  program  director.  If  not  resolved, 
the  concern  should  then  be  presented  in  writing  to  the  Dean’s  office. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  OR  WITHDRAWAL 

To  withdraw  from  the  University,  a  student  must  submit  a  withdrawal  letter  to  the 
Graduate  Services  Office,  Bannan  Hall  243.  Students  who  have  not  enrolled  for  three 
consecutive  terms  (summer  session  is  not  considered  a  term)  will  be  considered  inac¬ 
tive  and  the  appropriate  department  will  be  notified.  Students  wishing  to  reactivate 
their  file  must  contact  the  Graduate  Services  Office.  Degree-status  students  who 
interrupt  their  course  of  study  for  up  to  two  years  are  not  required  to  resubmit  an 
application.  Degree-status  students  who  interrupt  their  course  of  study  for  more  than 
two  years  will  be  administratively  discontinued  from  the  University.  In  order  to  return, 
they  must  file  a  new  application  form  and  be  readmitted  to  their  program  of  study. 
See  the  Admissions  section  of  this  bulletin  for  admission  deadlines.  Applications  for 
readmission  will  be  subject  to  the  admission  requirements  and  procedures  established 
for  persons  applying  for  the  first  time. 
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Withdrawal  from  the  University  is  not  officially  complete  until  students  clear  all 
of  their  financial  obligations  with  the  Bursar’s  Office.  Students  on  deferments  or  Fed¬ 
eral  Perkins  Loans  must  also  clear  their  financial  obligations  with  the  Office  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Loan  Services. 

COURSE  LOAD 

A  full  course  load  is  9-12  units.  With  the  exception  of  full-time  teacher  education 
students,  counseling  psychology  and  education  students  may  carry  no  more  than  1 3 
graduate  units  in  a  single  quarter;  pastoral  ministries  students  no  more  than  16  grad¬ 
uate  units.  During  the  summer  session,  students  in  the  Department  of  Counseling 
Psychology  may  not  carry  more  than  10  units;  students  in  the  Education  Department 
may  not  carry  more  than  12  units;  students  in  the  Graduate  Program  in  Pastoral  Min¬ 
istries  may  not  carry  more  than  8  units  per  summer  session.  Any  student  carrying 
fewer  than  9  units  is  considered  a  part-time  student.  A  student  carrying  less  than  4.3 
units  is  considered  less  than  half  time  for  loan  repayment  purposes. 

CONFIDENTIALITY 

The  need  for  personal  disclosure  creates  an  obligation  of  confidentiality  for  teach¬ 
ers  and  group  leaders.  Students  have  the  right  to  expect  confidentiality  for  private 
content  they  share.  Exceptions  to  confidentiality  are  codified  by  state  law  and  profes¬ 
sional  ethics.  Violations  of  this  obligation  are  most  serious  and  may  result  in  a  review 
of  the  professional  responsibilities  of  the  faculty  member. 

Students  to  whom  personal  disclosure  is  made  in  courses,  practica,  counseling  ses¬ 
sions,  and  other  training  activities  also  have  an  obligation  of  confidentiality.  Students 
who  violate  this  obligation  are  subject  to  suspension  or  expulsion  from  the  University. 

CHALLENGING  COURSES 

Students,  including  those  applying  for  a  credential  or  MFT  license,  may  challenge 
certain  courses  that  satisfy  specific  degree  requirements.  Challenged  courses  count  to¬ 
ward  a  student’s  total  units  passed  but  do  not  count  toward  a  student’s  graduation  re¬ 
quirements.  In  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  a  Santa  Clara  University  degree, 
students  are  not  allowed  to  challenge  more  than  three  courses.  A  successfully  chal¬ 
lenged  course  is  appropriately  acknowledged  on  the  student’s  transcript. 

To  challenge  a  course,  students  must  (1)  have  completed  at  least  15  units  at  Santa 
Clara  (unless  an  exception  is  granted  by  the  department  chairperson  in  writing);  (2) 
have  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.2;  and  (3)  have  permission  from 
the  instructor,  chairperson,  and  dean  to  proceed  with  the  challenge.  The  instructor 
must  complete  a  written  description  of  the  proposed  challenge  process,  to  be  approved 
by  the  department  chairperson. 

Challenge  examinations  may  be  either  oral  or  written,  as  determined  by  the  in¬ 
structor.  Challenged  courses  may  not  be  taken  on  a  pass/no  pass  basis.  There  will  be 
a  $  1 00  fee  for  challenging  a  course.  Challenge  forms  are  available  from  the  Graduate 
Services  Office,  Bannan  Hall  243. 

Certain  classes  within  the  school  normally  cannot  be  challenged,  including  any 
counseling  psychology  practicum/internship  courses  and  any  field  lab  courses.  Classes 
that  include  a  high  experiential  component  are  unavailable  for  challenge. 
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WAIVING  COURSES 

Students  who  have  received  formal  approval  to  waive  classes  receive  no  indication 
on  their  transcript  that  the  classes  have  been  waived.  Official  documentation  that  the 
specific  class  requirements  have  been  met  and  waived  must  be  recorded  in  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  permanent  file.  These  students  may  be  required  to  take  another  class  in  lieu  of 
the  waived  class.  Waived  classes  are  not  accepted  by  licensing  or  credentialing  boards 
for  meeting  competency  requirements. 

TRANSFERRING  CLASSES  FROM  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS 

With  approval,  students  may  transfer  up  to  9  quarter  units  of  coursework  from 
other  accredited  graduate  programs.  For  consideration,  credit  transfer  requests  must 
include  official  transcripts  from  the  other  institution  and  a  syllabus  detailing  the  course- 
work  completed.  To  be  accepted,  the  student  must  have  achieved  a  grade  of  B  or  higher. 
Transfer  credits  are  approved  by  the  instructor  of  the  equivalent  course  at  Santa  Clara 
University  and  the  department  chair  in  an  official  document.  Successfully  transferred 
classes  appear  as  transfer  units  on  the  student’s  Santa  Clara  University  transcript. 

COMPARING  TRANSFERRING,  WAIVING,  AND 
CHALLENGING  COURSES 

Students  who  successfully  transfer  a  class  receive  full  credit  for  that  class  and  the 
units  are  counted  toward  graduation. 

Students  who  successfully  challenge  a  class  receive  a  notation  on  their  transcripts 
indicating  the  units  and  a  grade  for  the  challenged  class. 

Students  who  waive  a  class  have  proven  competency  in  a  particular  course  area, 
and  a  notation  is  made  in  their  file  to  this  effect;  waived  classes  are  not  listed  on  Santa 
Clara  transcripts,  and  no  grade  is  given  for  the  waiver. 

AUDITING  COURSES 

Students  accepted  into  degree  or  credential  programs  may  audit  one  course  per  quarter. 
No  more  than  three  courses  may  be  audited  during  a  student’s  degree  or  credential 
program.  Permission  to  audit  a  course  will  be  given  only  at  the  end  of  the  late  registra¬ 
tion  period  and  only  if  space  is  available  in  the  class.  No  credit  is  assigned  for  an 
audited  course,  but  the  successful  completion  of  an  audit  will  be  indicated  on  a  student’s 
transcript  by  the  notation  AUD.  Students  must  pay  full  tuition  for  auditing  a  course. 

CHANGING  DEGREE  /  PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

Students  who  wish  to  change  from  one  degree  program  to  another  within  the  same 
department  (e.g.,  from  the  M.A.  in  Counseling  to  the  M.A.  in  Counseling  Psychology) 
must  submit  a  “Change  of  Degree/Major”  Form.  Forms  are  available  from  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  Services  Office.  The  request  must  contain  one  or  more  reasons  for  the  proposed 
change  and  require  signatures  from  the  student’s  program  director  and  department  chair. 

Students  wishing  to  change  from  one  degree  program  to  another  program  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  department  (e.g.,  from  the  M.A.  in  Counseling  to  the  M.A.  in  Interdisciplinary 
Education)  must  submit  the  appropriate  admissions  application  and  will  be  treated  the 
same  as  a  newly  applying  student  to  that  program. 
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The  requirements  for  the  new  degree  program  will  be  those  printed  in  the  school 
bulletin  current  at  the  date  of  the  transfer.  All  requirements  for  the  new  degree  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  completed  within  five  calendar  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  quar¬ 
ter  or  session  into  which  the  student  was  originally  accepted. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Education  and  Counseling  Psychology 

The  minimum  number  of  graduate  units  of  credit  required  for  the  Master’s  degree 
is  45  for  education  and  5 1  for  counseling  psychology.  Specific  program  course  and 
graduation  requirements  are  described  in  the  individual  Department  sections  of  this 
Bulletin.  For  the  Master’s  degree  and  the  teaching  and  services  credential  programs, 
the  candidate  must  maintain  at  least  a  3.0  grade  point  average. 

Credential  Requirements 

To  be  eligible  for  recommendation  to  the  California  Commission  on  Teacher  Cre- 
dentialing  for  a  teaching  or  service  credential,  candidates  must  have  the  following  on 
file  in  the  Graduate  Services  Office: 

1 .  Transcript  reflecting  the  successful  completion  of  all  required  coursework; 

2.  All  CTC  authorization  requirements  specific  to  credential  being  sought; 

3.  Completed  Petition  for  Credential  Recommendation.  Information  on  Creden¬ 
tial  requirements  is  available  from  the  Graduate  Services  Office 

Graduate  Program  in  Pastoral  Ministries  General  Requirements 

A  graduate  degree  in  Catechetics,  Pastoral  Liturgy,  or  Spirituality  requires  60  units 
of  coursework  or  56  units  of  coursework  and  a  four-unit  thesis  in  the  field  of  special¬ 
ization.  For  the  Master’s  of  Arts  degree  in  Liturgical  Music,  each  student  completes  60 
units  of  coursework  including  a  2-unit  recital. 

All  degree  candidates  must  take  a  course  from  each  of  the  six  core  areas:  Founda¬ 
tional  Theology,  Christology,  Ecclesiology,  Ethics,  Hebrew  Bible,  and  New  Testament. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  take  these  core  courses  early  in  their  program  since  the 
principles  and  methods  taught  in  these  courses  are  presumed  in  the  foundational  and 
elective  courses  in  each  field  of  specialization. 

In  addition  to  the  six  core  courses,  all  degree  candidates  are  required  to  take  four 
foundational  courses  in  their  major  area  and  five  advanced  electives  (or  four  advanced 
electives  and  a  thesis). 

A  total  of  9  quarter  units  (6  semester  units)  may,  with  the  proper  documentation 
approval,  be  transferred  from  another  graduate  institution. 

General  Information 

All  requirements  for  any  degree  or  credential  in  the  School  of  Education,  Coun¬ 
seling  Psychology,  and  Pastoral  Ministries  must  be  completed  within  five  years.  Re¬ 
quests  for  an  extension  beyond  this  period  must  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the 
student’s  department  and  the  Graduate  Services  Office  for  approval. 
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Candidates  for  a  master’s  degree  must  submit  their  petition  to  graduate  paperwork 
with  the  Graduate  Services  Office,  243  Bannan  Hall,  by  the  following  dates: 

•  December  Graduation  (completion  of  course  work  during  fall  term):  Form  due 
October  8 

•  March  Graduation  (completion  of  course  work  during  winter  term):  Form  due 
January  1 

•  June  Graduation  (completion  of  course  work  during  spring  term):  Form  due 
March  1 

•  September  Graduation  (completion  of  course  work  during  summer  term):  Form 
due  June  24 

The  following  documents  must  be  submitted: 

•  Petition  to  Graduate  Form  (available  online  or  from  Graduate  Services) 

•  Completed  Program  Review  including  signature  of  academic  advisor  (available 
online  or  from  Graduate  Services) 

Candidates  who  fail  to  meet  all  requirements  for  graduation  in  the  term  specified 
must  file  a  new  Petition  to  Graduate  form  and  Program  Review  form. 

Questions  regarding  Commencement  exercises  should  be  referred  to  the  Office  of 
Student  Life  at  408-554-4383 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 

University  policy  relating  to  student  records  complies  with  the  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974  (FERPA),  as  amended.  Accordingly,  the  University 
may  release  directory  information  to  any  person  on  request,  unless  a  student  requests 
in  writing  that  directory  information  be  kept  confidential.  A  student’s  directory  infor¬ 
mation  is  designated  as  follows: 

1.  Name 

2.  Address,  telephone  number  (campus,  local,  and/or  permanent),  e-mail 

3.  Date  and  place  of  birth 

4.  Dates  of  attendance,  full-time/part-time  status,  major  field  of  study,  classifica¬ 
tion,  expected  graduation  date,  degrees,  and  honors  received 

5.  Photographic  image 

6.  Most  recent  previous  educational  institution  attended 

7.  Participation  in  officially  recognized  activities,  including  intercollegiate  athletics 

8.  Name,  height,  and  weight  of  participants  on  intercollegiate  athletic  teams 

During  the  registration  period  and  throughout  the  academic  year,  students  may  re¬ 
quest  in  writing,  through  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  (Walsh  Hall),  that  the  directory 
information  be  kept  confidential.  Once  filed,  the  request  remains  in  effect  until  the 
beginning  of  the  next  academic  year,  or  a  shorter  period,  if  designated  by  the  student. 

Certain  records  are  excluded  by  law  from  inspection,  specifically  those  created  or 
maintained  by  a  physician,  psychiatrist,  or  psychologist  in  connection  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  or  counseling  of  a  student.  Parents’  financial  information,  including  statements 
submitted  with  scholarship  applications,  is  also  excluded  by  law  from  inspection. 
Third  parties  may  not  have  access  to  educational  records  or  other  information  pertain¬ 
ing  to  students  without  the  written  consent  of  the  particular  student  about  whom  the 
information  is  sought. 

Former  or  current  borrowers  of  funds  from  any  Title  IV  student  loan  program 
should  note  carefully  that  requests  for  nondisclosure  of  information  will  have  no  ef¬ 
fect  on  preventing  Santa  Clara  University  from  releasing  information  pertinent  to  em¬ 
ployment,  enrollment  status,  current  address,  and  loan  account  status  to  a  school 
lender,  subsequent  holder,  guarantee  agency,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  or  an  au¬ 
thorized  agent. 

Students  have  the  right  to  inspect  and  review  their  educational  records  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  offices: 
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1 .  Official  academic  records,  including  application  forms,  admission  transcripts, 
letters  of  acceptance,  and  a  student’s  permanent  academic  record  are  on  file  and 
maintained  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  (Walsh  Hall). 

2.  Working  academic  files  are  also  maintained  by  the  Deans  in  their  respective  offices. 

3.  Records  related  to  a  student’s  nonacademic  activities  are  maintained  in  the 
Office  of  Student  Life. 

4.  Records  relating  to  a  student’s  financial  status  with  the  University  are  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Bursar’s  Office. 

Students  who  wish  to  view  their  permanent  file  must  submit  a  written  request  to 
the  Graduate  Services  Office,  Bannan  Hall  243.  No  file  can  be  removed  from  the 
Graduate  Services  Office  and  students  will  not  be  allowed  to  remove  any  items  from 
the  file. 

Students  have  the  right  to  request  the  amendment  of  their  educational  records  to 
ensure  that  they  are  not  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  otherwise  in  violation  of  a  student’s 
privacy  or  other  rights.  Students  may  direct  complaints  regarding  academic  records  to 
the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  in  which  they  are  enrolled  or  to  the  University  reg¬ 
istrar.  In  addition,  students  have  the  right  to  file  a  complaint  concerning  alleged  fail¬ 
ures  by  Santa  Clara  University  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  FERPA  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Written  complaints  should  be  directed  to  the  Family 
Policy  Compliance  Office,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  400  Maryland  Ave.,  S.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20202-3920.  Detailed  information  can  be  found  on  the  Family 
Compliance  Office  Web  site:  www.ed.gov/policy/gen/guid/fpco/index.html.  Copies 
of  Santa  Clara  University’s  student  records  policy  are  available  from  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar,  Walsh  Administration  Building. 

CAMPUS  SECURITY  AND  CRIME  STATISTICS  ACT 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Education  requires  universities  that  receive  Title  IV  fund¬ 
ing  to  disclose  certain  information,  including  institutional  graduation  rates,  athlete 
graduation  rates,  financial  assistance  awarded,  and  crime  statistics.  Information  pre¬ 
sented  in  compliance  with  the  Jeanne  Clery  Disclosure  of  Campus  Security  Policy 
and  Campus  Crime  Statistics  Act  is  made  available  to  assist  current  and  potential  stu¬ 
dents  and  employees  in  making  informed  decisions  regarding  their  attendance  or  em¬ 
ployment  with  Santa  Clara  University.  To  view  the  Santa  Clara  University  reports, 
please  go  to  the  Campus  Safety  Services  Web  site  at:  www.scu.edu/SCU/Depart- 
ments/PublicSafety/crime%20reports.htm. 

A  paper  copy  of  the  annual  crime  statistics  report  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Cam¬ 
pus  Safety  Services,  Santa  Clara  University,  500  El  Camino  Real,  Santa  Clara,  CA  95053. 
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FINANCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

Students  assume  responsibility  for  all  costs  incurred  as  a  result  of  enrollment  at  Santa 
Clara  University  It  is  the  student  s  responsibility  to  keep  updated  on  their  account  balance 
and  financial  aid  information,  and  maintain  current  valid  address  information  at  all  times 
to  ensure  receipt  of  all  University  correspondence  in  a  timely  manner. 

TUITION  2007-2008  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION,  COUNSELING  PSYCHOLOGY  AND 
PASTORAL  MINISTRIES 


Graduate  and  Credential  Programs . $425 

Tuition,  per  quarter  unit 

(for  current  SCU  undergraduates  taking  courses  in  education) . $269 


MISCELLANEOUS  FEES 


Admissions  Fees 

Application  fee . $50 

Nonrefimdable  Teacher  Education  Credential  Program  deposit . $100 

Registration  Fees 

Graduate  Program  registration  fee . $25 

Late  registration  fee . $75 

Course  drop  fee  (per  course) . $30 

Audit  fee  (per  unit) . $425 

Course  and  Student  Association  Fees 

CPSY  219A  Lab  fee . .$85 

CPSY  319  Lab  fee . $120 

Pastoral  Ministries  music  lesson  fee  (1  hour) . $150 

Education  Association  fee . $25 

Counseling  Psychology  Association  fee . $25 

Pastoral  Ministries  Association  fee . $25 
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Penalty  Fees 

Late  payment  fee  (per  billing  statement) . $75 

Returned  check  fee . $25 

Replacement  for  lost  ACCESS  card  . $15 

Replacement  for  damaged  ACCESS  card . $5 

Reinstatement  of  former  ACCESS  card  . $3 

Other 

Thesis  submission  fee . $30 

Equivalency  Exam  fee  (per  exam) . $100 

Parking  permits  (per  year) . $250 

Parking  permits  after  5pm  (per  year) . $125 


Parking  permits  are  required  for  all  users  of  University  parking  facilities.  Permits  can  be 
purchased  at  Campus  Safety  Services  in  the  parking  garage.  Parking  per  term  may  be 
arranged  through  Campus  Safety  Services. 

Housing  Plans  -  are  available  at:  www.scu.edu/housing/cost 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  - 

Annual  Fee:  . $1678 

Health  Insurance  is  mandatory.  Enrollment  in  an  insurance  plan,  your  own  or  one  of¬ 
fered  through  the  university,  is  mandated  for  undergraduate,  law*  and  international  stu¬ 
dents  on  F-l  or  J-l  visa.  Participation  in  an  insurance  plan  for  graduate  students  is  voluntary. 
Graduate  students  can  access  the  Health  Center  by  paying  a  quarterly  fee  at  the  time  of 
their  first  visit. 

To  waive  out  of  the  University-sponsored  insurance  you  must  complete  the  waiver  form 
located  at:  www.scu.edu/cshc/insurance.cfm 

* Insurance  plan  not  mandatory  for  law  students  with  a  signed  waiver  on  file. 

BILLING  AND  PAYMENT  PROCEDURES 

Students  assume  responsibility  for  all  costs  incurred  as  a  result  of  enrollment  at  Santa 
Clara  University  and  agree  to  abide  by  applicable  University  policies  and  procedures.  Stu¬ 
dents  receive  monthly  bills  electronically  via  a  third-party  vendor  that  are  accessible  through 
University  e-campus.  A  billing  notification  will  be  sent  to  the  students  University  e-mail 
address  and  to  the  e-mail  address  of  any  payer  authorized  by  the  student.  Students  may  also 
forward  their  student  account  statements  electronically  to  any  third  party  they  authorize  for 
remittance.  Information  on  a  student  s  account  cannot  be  provided  to  any  third  party  payer 
unless  a  completed  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  form  authorizing  its  release 
by  the  student  is  on  file  with  the  University. 

Students  are  billed  according  to  their  actual  enrollment  at  the  time  the  billing  cycle  is 
processed.  Billing  statements  are  processed  at  the  beginning  of  every  month  and  due  on  the 
21st  of  every  month  for  any  balance  owed.  Any  additional  enrollment  and/or  dropped 
courses  will  reflect  on  the  next  monthly  billing  statement.  All  tuition  and  fees  are  due  when 
billed.  The  University  does  not  allow  deferment  of  payment  for  any  reason  and  does  not  sup¬ 
port  third-party  contracts  from  a  students  employer. 

Students  are  obligated  to  pay  the  applicable  tuition  and  fees  associated  with  their  enroll¬ 
ment  status  by  the  published  payment  deadline.  Registered  students  who  do  not  withdraw 
formally  from  the  University  or  drop  their  courses  by  the  published  deadlines  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  tuition  and  other  fees  as  well  as  any  past  due  charges  assessed  to  their  account.  Non- 
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attendance  does  not  relieve  the  student  of  his  or  her  obligation  to  pay  tuition  and  fees. 

Students  may  designate  a  third  party  (e.g.,  parent,  spouse,  employer)  to  be  an  author¬ 
ized  payer  for  their  student  account.  That  individual  is  authorized  by  the  student  to  have 
access  to  their  student  account  and  to  make  payment  on  the  account.  Once  authorization 
is  arranged,  the  authorized  payer  will  be  notified  via  the  e-mail  address  provided  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  verifying  their  access  to  view  and  pay  a  students  bill  online.  Authorized  payers  do  not 
have  access  to  any  other  student  information  via  this  site.  It  is  still  the  students  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  make  sure  payment  is  received  by  the  deadline,  not  the  authorized  payer.  Instructions 
on  how  to  set  up  an  authorized  payer  are  located  on  the  Bursar  Office  Web  site 
www.scu.edu/bursar  and  on  the  eCampus  homepage. 

Viewing  Billing  Statements 

From  the  eCampus  homepage  —  click  on  Bursar  Office  then  View  Bill  &Make  Payment. 
This  will  take  you  to  the  QuikPAY/infiNet  site.  From  the  “Message  Board”  page,  click  on 
View  Accounts.  This  will  show  your  most  recent  statement.  To  view  prior  statements,  go  to 
the  “Account  Actions”  box  and  select  “Statement  History.” 

Students  who  register  or  change  enrollment  after  the  initial  billing  date  will  not  receive 
a  revised  billing  statement  until  the  next  billing  cycle.  If  sending  payment  by  mail,  be  sure 
to  include  the  remittance  portion  of  the  bill  to  alleviate  posting  errors  and  delays  with  your 
payment.  Simply  click  on  the  PDF  file  icon  to  reveal  a  full  downloadable  copy  of  your  state¬ 
ment  and  the  remittance  address. 

SCU  Account  Detail 

There  is  a  simple  way  to  review  all  charges/credits  posted  to  your  student  account  via 
eCampus.  The  SCU  Account  Detail  link  is  located  under  the  Finances  section  of  your  Stu¬ 
dent  Center  page.  This  will  show  your  entire  account  history,  by  transaction  date,  includ¬ 
ing  any  charges/credits  not  yet  billed. 

Payment  Deadlines 

The  following  dates  are  the  initial  payment  deadlines  for  each  term/semester: 

Graduate  Fall  2007  —  September  21 
Graduate  Winter  2008  -  December  21 
Graduate  Spring  2008  -  March  2 1 
Graduate  Summer  2008  -  June  2 1 

PAYMENT  METHODS 

Santa  Clara  University  offers  a  variety  of  payment  methods  to  students  and  their  parents 
to  assist  with  their  financial  obligations. 

Payment  by  Electronic  Transfer 

A  student  or  authorized  payer  may  make  payments  by  electronic  transfer  on  the  stu¬ 
dents  account  through  a  third-party  Web  site  accessible  via  the  University  e-campus  system. 
The  payer  is  able  to  make  electronic  transfer  payments  online  without  incurring  a  service 
fee.  Please  note  -  payment  using  electronic  transfer  can  only  be  made  using  a  valid  check¬ 
ing  or  savings  account.  Funds  from  accounts  such  as  money  market,  trust  fund,  mutual 
funds,  line  of  credit,  etc.  can  not  be  accepted  online  at  this  time. 
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Payment  by  Credit  Card 

The  University  does  not  accept  direct  payment  by  credit  card  on  student  accounts.  How¬ 
ever,  the  University  has  arranged  for  a  third-party  vendor  to  accept  MasterCard,  Discover, 
and  American  Express  credit  card  payments  via  the  Web  for  those  wishing  to  make  payments 
in  this  manner.  Payers  are  assessed  a  service  fee  on  payments  made  using  credit  cards. 

Payment  by  Mail 

Payments  for  student  account  charges  are  accepted  by  mail  utilizing  the  University’s  cash 
management  service  lockbox.  The  payer  should  download  a  copy  of  the  students  billing 
statement,  enclose  it  with  a  personal  or  cashier’s  check  payable  to  Santa  Clara  University,  and 
mail  both  to  Santa  Clara  University  Bursars  Office,  PO.  Box  60000,  File  72662,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  CA  94160-2662. 

t 

Payment  in  Person 

Payments  for  student  account  charges  may  be  made  in  person  by  cash  or  check  at  the 
Bursar’s  Office  in  Walsh  Administration  Building.  The  Bursar’s  Office  is  not  able  to  accept 
any  electronic  form  of  payment,  including  debit  or  credit  cards.  However,  there  are  com¬ 
puter  kiosks  located  in  Walsh  Administration  Building  for  the  convenience  of  students  and 
their  payers  who  wish  to  make  electronic  payments. 

Extended  Payment  Options 

For  students  and  their  families  wishing  to  spread  payments  over  a  period  of  time, 
the  University  offers  various  extended  payment  plans  through  Tuition  Pay.  There  is 
a  modest  fixed  fee  to  enroll  in  these  plans,  but  no  interest  is  charged  during  the  pay¬ 
ment  term.  Information  about  these  plans  is  available  on  the  Bursar’s  Office  website 

If  you  choose  a  monthly  payment  option,  you  will  need  to  complete  the  online  en¬ 
rollment  form  and  submit  your  first  payment  in  order  to  validate  your  plan.  Tuition 
Pay  will  notify  the  Bursar’s  Office  of  new  plan  participants  weekly  (daily  during  peak 
periods)  and  accounts  will  be  notated  accordingly  to  prevent  penalty  fees  from  being 
assessed  to  a  students  account. 

Please  note:  Failure  to  adhere  to  your  payment  plan  agreement  will  result  in  penalty 
fees  assessed  directly  from  TuitionPay,  the  immediate  cancellation  of  your  agreement 
and  a  hold  placed  on  your  account  suspending  various  services  from  the  University. 

Tuition  Pay  participants  will  continue  to  receive  monthly  billing  statements  from 
the  University,  however  students  should  pay  their  monthly  installment  directly  to 
TuitionPay  in  accordance  with  their  payment  agreement.  Additional  charges  billed  by 
the  University,  not  included  in  your  payment  plan,  should  be  paid  directly  to  the 
Univeristy.  More  detailed  information  regarding  payment  options  may  be  found  at: 
www.scu.edu/bursar/payment/payment_methods 

Delinquent  Payments 

If  all  charges  on  a  student’s  account  have  not  been  cleared  by  payment,  financial  aid,  or 
loan  disbursement,  a  late  payment  fee  will  be  assessed  to  the  student’s  account  and  a  hold 
will  be  placed  on  the  student’s  record.  A  hold  on  a  student’s  record  prevents  the  release  of 
transcripts  or  diplomas,  prevents  access  to  any  registration  services,  and  may  limit  access  to 
other  University  services.  Students  who  have  unpaid  accounts  at  the  University  or  who 
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defer  payment  without  approval  are  subject  to  dismissal  from  the  University.  All  unpaid  bal¬ 
ances  will  accrue  10  percent  interest  per  annum  on  the  balance  remaining  from  the  date  of 
default  in  accordance  with  California  state  law. 

Delinquent  student  accounts  may  be  reported  to  one  or  more  of  the  major  credit  bu¬ 
reaus  and  may  be  forwarded  to  an  outside  collection  agency  or  an  attorney  for  assistance  in 
recovering  the  debt  owed  to  the  University  The  student  is  responsible  for  all  costs  incurred 
to  collect  outstanding  debt,  including  but  not  limited  to  accrued  interest,  late  fees,  court 
costs,  collection  fees,  and  attorney  fees.  All  outstanding  bills  and  costs  of  collection  incurred 
by  the  University  must  be  paid  in  full  prior  to  a  student  re-enrolling  at  the  University. 

Refund  Payments 

Refunds  will  be  granted  only  for  student  accounts  reflecting  a  credit  balance.  A  refund 
will  not  be  granted  based  on  anticipated  aid.  All  financial  aid  must  be  disbursed  into  a  stu¬ 
dent  s  account  before  a  refund  is  processed.  It  is  the  students  responsibility  to  make  sure 
that  all  necessary  documentation  is  completed  and  submitted  to  the  Financial  Aid  Office 
so  that  aid  can  be  disbursed  properly  and  in  a  timely  fashion.  Payment  received  by  personal 
check  will  have  a  21 -day  hold  before  a  refund  can  be  issued  to  the  payee. 

TUITION  INSURANCE  PROTECTION 

Students  and  their  families  may  protect  themselves  against  financial  loss  due  to  an  un¬ 
expected  withdrawal  from  the  University  for  medical  reasons  by  purchasing  tuition  insur¬ 
ance  coverage.  The  University  has  identified  an  insurance  company,  Dewar,  Inc.,  to  provide 
an  optional  tuition  insurance  protection  plan.  This  plan  is  designed  to  protect  from  loss  of 
funds  paid  for  tuition  and  room  and  board  should  it  be  necessary  to  withdraw  completely 
from  the  University  during  the  term  for  medical  reasons.  Information  on  the  tuition  insur¬ 
ance  plan  is  available  on  the  Bursars  Office  website  and  the  Dewars  website  www.collegere- 
flind.com. 

TUITION  REFUND  POLICY 

Students  who  formally  withdraw  from  the  University  or  drop  courses  are  eligible  for  a 
refund  of  tuition  charges  in  accordance  with  the  policies  outlined  below.  No  refunds  are 
made  for  registration  fees  or  course  audit  fees. 

The  effective  date  used  for  the  determination  of  any  refund  of  tuition  is  the  date  on 
which  notification  of  withdrawal  is  received  by  the  students  respective  Records  Office  or  the 
date  in  which  the  student  drops  his  or  her  course  online,  not  the  last  date  of  attendance  by 
the  student.  Students  who  fail  to  drop  a  course,  even  if  they  do  not  attend,  or  fail  to  notify 
the  University  of  their  intent  to  withdrawal,  regardless  of  the  reason,  will  be  responsible  to 
pay  all  tuition  and  fee  charges  reflecting  on  the  account. 

Neither  informing  an  individual  faculty  member,  an  academic  department,  or  the  Deans 
Office  constitutes  an  official  withdrawal  from  the  University.  The  official  date  of  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  University  cannot  be  backdated  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  student 
submits  the  applicable  withdrawal  form  or  notification  is  received  by  the  Records  Office. 
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GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 
Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  or  drop  courses  by  the  end  of  the  first 
week  of  classes  will  receive  a  full  refund  of  tuition  for  the  term,  less  any  applicable  fees. 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  or  drop  courses  by  the  end  of  the  second  week 
of  classes  will  receive  a  50  percent  refund  of  tuition  for  the  term,  less  any  applicable  fees. 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  or  drop  courses  by  the  end  of  the  third  week 
of  classes  will  receive  a  25  percent  refund  of  tuition  for  the  term,  less  any  applicable  fees. 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  or  drop  courses  after  the  third  week  of 
classes  will  receive  no  tuition  refund  for  the  term. 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  or  drop  courses  due  to  an  illness,  injury,  or 
psychological/emotional  condition  are  eligible  for  a  tuition  refund  in  accordance  with  the 
schedule  above.  Tuition  insurance  may  be  purchased  to  cover  tuition  charges  for  medically 
related  withdrawals. 

Please  note:  Students  may  drop  courses  online  until  1 1:59  p.m.  on  the  Sunday  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  beginning  of  the  term  and  still  receive  100  percent  refund.  However,  this 
is  only  valid  if  a  student  has  no  registration  holds  and  does  not  require  assistance  from  a  staff 
member.  All  other  transactions  must  be  completed  by  5pm  on  the  first  Friday  of  the  term. 

Summer 

The  following  refund  schedule  applies  to  students  who  formally  withdraw  or  drop 
courses  for  the  summer  term: 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  or  drop  courses  by  the  end  of  day  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  class  meeting  will  receive  a  full  refund  of  tuition,  less  any  applicable  fees. 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University  or  drop  courses  by  the  end  of  day  of  the 
third  class  meeting  will  receive  a  50  percent  refund  of  tuition,  less  any  applicable  fees. 

Saturday/Sunday  Courses 

Students  enrolled  in  a  weekend  course  must  provide  written  notification,  to  their  re¬ 
spective  Records  Office,  of  their  intent  to  withdraw  or  drop  any  weekend  course(s).  Failure 
to  comply  with  this  process  will  result  in  an  irreversible  forfeit  of  tuition. 

The  following  refund  schedule  applies: 

Students  will  receive  a  full  refund  of  tuition,  less  any  applicable  fees,  if  written  notifica¬ 
tion  is  received  by  5  pm  on  the  Tuesday  immediately  following  the  first  class  meeting. 

Students  will  receive  50  percent  refund  of  tuition,  less  any  applicable  fees,  if  written  noti¬ 
fication  is  received  by  5pm  on  the  Tuesday  immediately  following  the  second  class  meeting. 

One-Unit  Courses 

Students  enrolled  in  a  one-unit  course  must  provide  written  notification,  to  their  re¬ 
spective  Records  Office,  of  their  intent  to  withdraw  or  drop  any  course(s).  Failure  to  com¬ 
ply  with  this  process  will  result  in  an  irreversible  forfeit  of  tuition. 

The  following  refund  schedule  applies: 

Students  will  receive  a  full  refund  of  tuition,  less  any  applicable  fees,  if  written  notifica¬ 
tion  is  received  within  2  business  days  of  the  first  class  meeting. 

Students  will  receive  50  percent  refund  of  tuition,  less  any  applicable  fees,  after  the  first 
class  meeting. 
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All  Students 

Please  note:  If  you  withdraw  or  drop  below  half-time  status  you  may  no  longer  be  eligi¬ 
ble  to  receive  financial  aid  or  student  loans.  Your  account  will  be  adjusted  accordingly  and 
the  aid  returned  to  the  appropriate  program.  If  you  have  received  a  refund  for  these  funds, 
you  must  reimburse  Santa  Clara  University  immediately.  For  more  information  on  finan¬ 
cial  aid  forfeiture,  please  visit  the  Financial  Aid  Web  site  or  make  an  appointment  with  your 
financial  aid  counselor. 

No  refunds  will  be  made  because  of  curtailment  of  services  brought  about  as  a  result  of 
strikes,  acts  of  God,  civil  insurrections,  riots  or  threats  thereof,  or  causes  beyond  the  control 
of  the  University.  All  fees,  charges,  and  refund  schedules  in  this  bulletin  are  subject  to  change 
without  prior  notice. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

Students  must  be  enrolled  at  least  part-time  status  to  receive  Federal  financial  aid.  Part- 
time  status  is  based  per  program  and  the  following  rules  apply  to  Federal  loans: 

Department  of  Counseling/Psychology  —  enrolled  in  a  minimum  of  5  units 

Department  of  Education  —  enrolled  in  a  minimum  of  5  units 

Pastoral  Ministries  -  enrolled  in  a  minimum  of  4.5  units 

Return  of  Federal  Title  IV  Funds 

In  addition  to  the  institutional  refund  policy,  all  students  who  withdraw  completely  from 
the  University  and  who  have  federal  finzancial  aid,  including  federal  student  loans,  are  subject 
to  the  return  of  Tide  IV  funds  policy.  Under  this  policy,  it  is  assumed  that  a  student  earns  his 
or  her  aid  based  on  the  period  of  time  he  or  she  remains  enrolled.  Unearned  Tide  IV  funds, 
other  than  federal  work-study,  must  be  returned  to  the  federal  aid  programs.  Unearned  aid  is 
the  amount  of  disbursed  Tide  IV  aid  that  exceeds  the  amount  of  Tide  IV  aid  earned. 

During  the  first  60  percent  of  the  enrollment  period,  a  student  “earns”  Title  IV  funds  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  he  or  she  remains  enrolled.  That  is,  the  percentage 
of  time  during  the  period  that  the  student  remained  enrolled  is  the  percentage  of  disbursable 
aid  for  that  period  that  the  student  earned.  Institutional  costs  play  no  role  in  determining 
the  amount  of  Title  IV  funds  to  which  a  withdrawn  student  is  entitled. 

A  student  who  withdraws  after  the  60  percent  point  of  the  enrollment  term  earns  all  Tide 
IV  aid  disbursed  for  the  period. 

Examples  of  common  return  of  Title  IV  funds  situations  are  available  from  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Aid  Office  located  on  the  second  floor  of  Varsi  Hall. 

All  funds  must  be  returned  to  federal  programs  before  being  returned  to  state  or  insti¬ 
tutional  aid  programs  and/or  the  student.  This  return  of  funds  allocation  will  be  made  in 
the  following  specific  order  and  will  be  applied  to  all  students  who  have  received  federal  Title 
IV  assistance: 

1 .  Unsubsidized  Federal  Stafford  Loan 

2.  Subsidized  Federal  Stafford  Loan 

3.  Federal  Perkins  Loan 

4.  Federal  Grad  PLUS  Loan 

5.  Other  federal,  state,  private,  or  institutional  assistance  programs 

6.  Student 
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FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Financial  assistance  at  Santa  Clara  University  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of  financial  need. 
Santa  Clara  maintains  limited  scholarship  monies  for  students  within  the  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Counseling  Psychology,  and  Pastoral  Ministries  (available  to  students  from  all  pro¬ 
grams,  except  nondegree,  in  education  and  counseling  psychology),  as  well  as  the  funds 
described  in  subsequent  paragraphs:,  the  Edwin  J.  Brown  Fellowship,  the  Fellows  Scholar¬ 
ship,  and  the  Charles  J.  Dirksen  Scholarship,.  Any  student  interested  in  being  considered 
for  a  scholarship,  diocese  discount,  tuition  remission  or  grant  must  file  a  Free  Application 
for  Federal  Student  Aid  (FAFSA).  Students  in  eligible  for  tuition  remission  need  to  com¬ 
plete  an  additional  form.  More  information  regarding  university  financial  aid  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office  (408-554-4505). 

Scholarships,  Fellowships,  and  Tuition  Remission 

Edwin  J.  Brown  Fellowship  in  Teacher  Education  A  perpetual  fellowship  provided  by  a 
gift  from  the  late  Dr.  Edwin  J.  Brown,  professor  of  education.  This  fellowship  provides  a 
stipend  from  the  proceeds  of  the  endowment  and  may  vary  from  year  to  year.  Applications 
are  available  prior  to  fall  quarter  from  Graduate  Services,  Bannan  243. 

Fellowes  Scholarship  Education  and  counseling  psychology  students  who  are  enrolled  full 
time  (at  least  9  quarter  units)  and  who  show  some  need  can  apply  for  scholarship  monies 
from  an  endowed  fund  named  the  Fellowes  Scholarship.  Students  must  apply  for  this  schol¬ 
arship  annually  through  the  Graduate  Services  Office.  They  are  then  selected  by  a  scholar¬ 
ship  committee  that  consists  of  program  directors  within  the  School.  For  more  information, 
please  contact  Graduate  Services,  Bannan  243. 

Graduate  Pastoral  Ministries  Scholarship  Scholarship  money  is  available  to  pastoral  min¬ 
istries  degree-seeking  students  who  can  demonstrate  need.  Students  must  apply  by  desig¬ 
nated  deadline.  Amount  of  each  scholarship  granted  is  determined  by  the  graduate  pastoral 
ministries  financial  aid  committee. 

Tuition  Remission  far  Educators  in  San  Jose  Diocese  A  20  percent  tuition  remission  is 
available  for  full-time  teachers,  counselors,  and  administrators  employed  by  the  Diocese  of 
San  Jose  who  are  taking  graduate  courses  in  the  School.  Tuition  remission  applies  to  degree 
and  nondegree  students.  Application  information  can  be  obtained  in  243  Bannan  Hall. 
Tuition  Remission  far  Pastoral  Ministries  Students  A  25  percent  tuition  remission  is 
available  to  pastoral  ministries  graduate  degree-seeking  students  who  are  active  in  church 
ministry.  A  church  ministry  form  must  be  filed  with  the  Graduate  Services  office. 

In  addition  to  the  conditions  specified  by  the  donors,  all  scholarships  administered  by 
the  University  are  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

1 .  In  selecting  students  for  scholarship  benefits,  the  School  requires  evidence  of  fi¬ 
nancial  need.  Preference  will  be  given  to  students  with  higher  scholastic  attain¬ 
ments  from  among  the  applicants  who  satisfy  this  requirement. 

2.  A  student  who  holds  a  scholarship  must  file  a  petition  for  renewal  each  year.  Pe¬ 
titions  for  new  or  renewed  scholarships  by  students  already  in  attendance  at  the 
University  must  be  submitted  before  the  quarter  in  which  the  student  intends 
to  enroll. 
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3.  Scholarships  may  be  canceled  at  any  time  for  serious  infractions  of  University 
rules  and  regulations. 

4.  Generally,  undergraduate  applicants  receive  priority  consideration  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  financial  aids  for  which  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  are  el¬ 
igible  to  apply. 
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Professors:  Ruth  E.  Cook,  Marsha  K.  Savage,  Tom  Savage,  Lester  Goodchild 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus :  Jo  Ann  Vasquez 

Associate  Professors:  Sara  Soledad  Garcia,  Carol  Ann  Giancarlo, 

Assistant  Professors:  Melissa  Gilbert,  Pedro  Hernandez-Ramos,  Dennis  Smithenry 
Senior  Lecturer:  Stephen  A.  Johnson,  M.  Priscilla  Myers 

Lecturers:  Elizabeth  B.  Day,  Patricia  DeMarlo,  Elarold  Eloyle,  Cheryl  McElvain, 
Robert  Michels,  Tim  Myers,  Charles  Perotti 

The  Department  of  Education  prepares  individuals  for  careers  in  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  education.  The  department  offers  teacher  credential  programs  for  single-subject 
and  multiple-subject  teaching  under  the  California  2042  teacher  program  standards  as 
well  as  mild/moderate  specialists,  early  childhood  special  educators,  and  administrative 
services.  In  addition,  the  department  is  accredited  by  the  California  Commission  on 
Teacher  Credentialing  to  offer  Certification  in  Reading  and  the  Reading  Language  Arts 
Specialist  Credential.  Certificates  are  available  in  alternative  and  correctional  education, 
Catholic  school  leadership,  and  gifted  and  talented  education.  Credential  programs  for 
multiple  subjects,  single  subjects,  special  education,  and  administrative  services  are  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  California  Commission  on  Teacher  Credentialing. 


Education  Student  tutoring  at  a  local  school. 
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The  Master  of  Arts  degree  is  available  in  special  education,  educational  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  interdisciplinary  education.  The  Master  of  Arts  in  Educational  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  a  higher  education  option  for  individuals  who  are  interested  in 
administrative  positions  in  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Some  of  the  courses  taken  to  meet  teacher  credential  requirements  can  count  to¬ 
ward  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Interdisciplinary  Education.  The  Master  of  Arts  in  Inter¬ 
disciplinary  Education  has  two  options.  One  option  is  for  those  who  received  a 
credential  from  Santa  Clara  University  within  the  past  five  years.  A  second  option  is 
for  those  who  earned  a  credential  from  another  institution  or  are  not  interested  in 
earning  a  credential.  The  Master  of  Arts  program  options  are  described  in  greater  de¬ 
tail  below. 

BASIC  TEACHER  CREDENTIAL  PROGRAMS 

The  aim  of  the  Teacher  Education  Program  at  Santa  Clara  University  is  to  prepare 
highly  competent  educators  who  understand  issues  in  education  and  are  motivated  by 
their  conscience  and  compassion  to  make  sure  that  all  individuals-regardless  of  culture, 
ethnicity,  socioeconomic  status,  gender,  or  ability-  receive  a  quality  education  that 
provides  the  foundation  for  a  satisfying  and  productive  life.  The  department  takes  se¬ 
riously  the  Jesuit  commitment  to  excellence,  a  reality  base,  and  critical  reflection  lead¬ 
ing  to  action  and  social  justice. 

Minimum  Requirements 

The  minimum  requirements  for  the  Preliminary  Credential  include: 

1 .  A  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree  in  a  subject  area  (not  in  professional  education) 
from  an  accredited  institution. 

2.  Completion  of  an  approved  program  of  professional  education,  including  student 
teaching. 

3.  Passage  of  the  California  Basic  Educational  Skills  Test  (CBEST). 

4.  Approved  coursework  or  an  exam  on  the  provisions  and  principles  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

5.  Demonstrated  knowledge  of  the  various  methods  of  teaching  reading  by  com¬ 
pletion  of  coursework  or  passage  of  an  approved  examination. 

6.  Completion  of  a  state-approved  subject-matter  preparation  program  or  passage 
of  a  subject-matter  exam  (California  Subject  Examination  for  Teachers  [CSET] 
in  the  area  in  which  the  student  plans  to  teach). 

7.  Multiple  subjects  credential  candidates  must  also  pass  the  Reading  Instruction 
Competency  Assessment  (RICA).  This  examination  should  be  taken  after  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  reading  courses  that  cover  the  content  tested  but  before  the  can¬ 
didate  completes  the  program. 

Multiple-Subject  Teaching  Credential 

This  credential  is  primarily  for  those  who  intend  to  teach  in  elementary  or  middle 
schools  where  they  are  teaching  multiple  subjects  in  a  self-contained  classroom.  Indi¬ 
viduals  entering  the  multiple  subjects  program  must  demonstrate  subject  matter  com¬ 
petence  through  the  passage  of  the  California  Subject  Examination  for  Teachers-CSET 
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Multiple  Subjects.  It  is  highly  recommended  that  students  pass  the  CEST  prior  to  en¬ 
tering  the  credential  program.  Individuals  must  have  subject  matter  competence  ver¬ 
ified  prior  to  accepting  student  teaching  responsibilities  (entrance  to  the  Intern 
Program  or  EDUC  321  in  winter  quarter). 

Program  Prerequisites 

EDUC  230  Social  Foundations  in  Education 

EDUC  231  Psychological  Foundations  of  Education 

EDUC  270  Health  Education  for  K-12  Teachers 

Basic  computer  skills  (demonstrated  through  exam  or  coursework) 

Course  Requirements 

EDUC  253  First  and  Second  Language  Acquisition  (3  units) 

EDUC  260  Language  Arts:  Reading,  Writing,  Listening,  Speaking,  Viewing, 
Representing  Visually  (3  units) 

EDUC  261  Mathematics  Foundations  and  Methods  (3  units) 

EDUC  262  Science  Foundations  and  Methods  (3  units) 

EDUC  263  Social  Studies  Foundations  and  Methods  (3  units) 

EDUC  271  Instructional  Technology  for  Teachers  (2  units) 

EDUC  275  Managing  the  Classroom  Environment  (3  units) 

EDUC  284  Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of  Reading  (3  units) 

EDUC  285  Literature  Across  the  Curriculum  (3  units) 

EDUC  306A  Immersion  Experience:  Human  Service  in  Diverse  Settings  (3  units) 

EDUC  323  Inclusive  Educational  Practices  (3  units) 

Directed  Teaching  (a  total  of  18  units  from  EDUC  320,  321,  322,  or  324) 

Note:  Evidence  of  liability  coverage  is  required  before  students  can  be  permitted  to  stu¬ 
dent  teach  or  participate  in  practicum/field  experiences. 

Single-Subject  Teaching  Credential 

This  credential  is  for  those  who  plan  a  career  in  a  particular  subject,  usually  a  mid¬ 
dle  school  or  high  school  (Grades  7-12).  California  teaching  credentials  are  available 
in  the  following  subject  areas:  agriculture,  art,  business,  English,  foundational-level 
mathematics,  health  science,  home  economics,  industrial  and  technology  education, 
languages  other  than  English,  mathematics,  music,  physical  education,  biological  sci¬ 
ences,  chemistry,  geosciences,  physics,  and  social  science. 

Individuals  entering  the  single-subject  program  must  demonstrate  subject  matter 
competence  either  through  the  completion  of  a  state-approved  subject  matter  prepa¬ 
ration  program  or  by  passing  the  California  Subject  Examination  for  Teachers  (CSET). 
Undergraduates  should  note  that  approved  subject  matter  preparation  programs  are 
often  different  from  academic  major  requirements.  Individuals  interested  in  single¬ 
subject  teaching  credentials  should  consult  the  advisor  in  the  relevant  academic  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  applicant’s  baccalaureate  institution  to  obtain  information  on  the  courses 
required  for  the  subject  matter  requirements. 
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Information  regarding  state-approved  subject-matter  examinations  is  available  from 
the  graduate  services  office  in  Bannan  Hall,  243.  It  is  highly  recommended  that  stu¬ 
dents  pass  these  examinations  before  entering  the  credential  program.  Individuals 
must  have  subject  matter  competence  verified  prior  to  accepting  teaching  responsibil¬ 
ities  (entrance  to  the  intern  program  or  EDUC  321  in  winter  quarter). 

Program  Prerequisites 

EDUC  250  Social  Foundations  in  Education 

EDUC  251  Psychological  Foundations  of  Education 
EDUC  270  Health  Education  for  K-12  Teachers 

Course  Requirements 

EDUC  252  Introduction  to  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  (3  units) 

EDUC  253  First-  and  Second-Language  Acquisition  (3  units) 

EDUC  256  Content  Specific  Curriculum  Methods  (4  units) 

EDUC  275  Managing  the  Classroom  Environment  (3  units) 

EDUC  276  Teaching  Nonconventional  Youth  (3  units) 

EDUC  283  Literacy  Development  in  Secondary  Schools  (3  units) 

EDUC  287  Reading  and  Writing  in  Content  Areas  (3  units) 

EDUC  290  Issues  in  Assessment  (3  units) 

EDUC  271  Instructional  Technology  for  Teachers  (2  units) 

EDUC  306  Immersion  Experience:  Human  Service  in  Diverse  Settings  (3  units) 

EDUC  323  Inclusive  Educational  Practices  (3  units) 

Directed  Teaching  (a  total  of  18  units  from  EDUC  320,  321,  322,  or  324) 

Note:  Evidence  of  liability  coverage  is  required  before  students  can  be  permitted  to 
student  teach  or  participate  in  practicum/field  experiences. 

Credential  Program  Options 

Pre-Service 

The  Pre-Service  Program  is  the  traditional  means  by  which  teacher  candidates  at¬ 
tain  a  Preliminary  California  Teaching  Credential  valid  for  five  years.  It  involves  32 
units  of  traditional  classes  designed  to  prepare  the  candidate  for  the  practical  teach¬ 
ing  experience.  In  addition,  the  candidate  experiences  1 8  units  of  field  study  includ¬ 
ing  student  teaching.  Full-time  candidates  traditionally  complete  this  program  in  a 
ten-month  period.  Some,  however,  extend  the  experience  over  two  years. 

During  the  first  term,  students  are  enrolled  in  a  number  of  education  courses  that 
take  place  in  afternoons  and  evenings.  They  also  enroll  in  the  first  Directed  Teaching, 
EDUC  320,  for  3  units.  This  course  requires  observation  and  participation  in  a  school 
assigned  by  the  University.  During  the  second  quarter,  students  take  the  second  Di¬ 
rected  Teaching,  EDUC  321,  for  6  units.  This  course  involves  student  teaching  for  half 
a  school  day.  Additional  education  courses  are  taken  during  the  afternoon  and 
evenings.  During  the  third  quarter,  students  take  EDUC  321,  for  9  units.  This  course 
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requires  a  full  day  of  student  teaching  responsibilities.  The  final  one  or  two  remain¬ 
ing  education  courses  are  offered  in  the  evening.  Individuals  who  wish  to  spread  the 
sequence  over  a  longer  period  of  time  may  do  so  with  permission  and  advisement 
from  the  faculty. 

For  further  information,  contact  Pat  DeMarlo,  M.A.,  coordinator  of  the  Teacher 
Credentialing  Program,  at  408-554-4696  or  by  e-mail  at  pdemarlo@scu.edu. 

Teacher  Intern 

The  Teacher  Intern  Program  requires  that  the  candidate  possess  a  valid,  state-  is¬ 
sued  Teacher  Intern  Credential.  Candidates  possessing  this  credential  hold  a  teaching 
position  in  a  California  public  school  district,  have  passed  the  requisite  content  spe¬ 
cific  examination  (CSET),  and  are  enrolled  in  a  teacher  preparation  program.  Com¬ 
pletion  of  this  program  results  in  a  Preliminary  California  Teaching  Credential  valid 
for  five  years.  It  involves  32  units  of  traditional  classes  designed  to  prepare  the  candi¬ 
date  for  the  practical  teaching  experience.  In  addition,  the  candidate  experiences  18 
units  of  field  study,  which  includes  a  paid,  full-time  teaching  (60  percent  or  more)  con¬ 
tract.  Candidates  traditionally  complete  this  program  in  one  year  by  attending  classes 
during  two  summers  as  well  as  during  the  school  year.  Some,  however,  extend  the  ex¬ 
perience  over  two  years,  while  others  take  advantage  of  an  early  completion  option 
provided  under  Senate  Bill  57. 

For  further  information,  contact  Charles  Perotti,  Ed.D.,  coordinator  of  the  Teacher 
Intern  Programs,  at  408-551-161 1  or  by  e-mail  at  cperotti@scu.edu. 

Private  School 

The  Private  School  Program  is  open  to  teachers  in  private  education  settings. 
Completion  of  this  program  results  in  a  Preliminary  California  Teaching  Credential 
valid  for  five  years.  It  involves  35  units  of  traditional  classes  designed  to  prepare  the 
candidate  for  the  practical  teaching  experience.  In  lieu  of  the  directed  teaching  com¬ 
ponent,  candidates  must  complete  three  years  of  classroom  teaching  in  the  private 
sector  accompanied  by  positive  annual  evaluations  from  their  supervisors. 

For  further  information,  contact  Charles  Perotti,  Ed.D.,  coordinator  of  the 
Private  School  Teaching  Program,  at  408-551-161 1  or  by  e-mail  at  cperotti@scu.edu. 

Professional  Clear  Credential 

All  California  teachers  possessing  a  Preliminary  California  Teaching  Credential 
must  clear  the  credential  within  five  years  of  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  preliminary 
credential.  In  the  public  sector,  the  clearing  process  is  the  BTSA/Induction  Program 
of  teacher  training  sponsored  by  districts,  county  offices  of  education,  and  some  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  This  is  a  two-year  program  of  teacher  training  that  teachers  new 
to  the  profession  in  California  must  complete  while  actively  teaching.  Teachers  in  the 
private  sector  who  have  documented  proof  that  they  do  not  have  access  to  the  pub¬ 
licly  funded  BTSA/Induction  Program  can  take  a  series  of  four  approved  advanced 
courses  at  the  college/university  level  to  clear  their  credentials.  SCU  offers  this  state- 
approved  program  of  coursework. 

For  further  information,  contact  Charles  Perotti,  Ed.D.,  at  408-551-1611  or  by 
e-mail  at  cperotti@scu.edu. 
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Educational  Administration 

The  Educational  Administration  Program  is  open  to  those  seeking  a  Preliminary 
California  Administrative  Credential  (Tier  1)  or  a  Professional  Clear  California  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Credential  (Tier  2).  The  Tier  1  program  consists  of  36  units  of  classroom 
preparation  for  those  interested  in  public  or  private  school  administration.  Upon  com¬ 
pletion,  the  candidate  receives  a  Certificate  of  Eligibility,  which  translates  to  a  Prelim¬ 
inary  Credential  upon  employment  as  a  school  administrator.  The  Preliminary 
Credential  is  valid  for  a  five-year  period.  In  order  to  receive  a  Professional  Clear  Cre¬ 
dential  the  candidate  must  complete  the  Tier  2  program.  This  program  consists  of  14 
units  of  field-related  experiences  designed  to  enhance  the  administrator’s  capability. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  Tier  1  or  Tier  2  Program,  contact  Pat  De- 
Marlo,  M.A.,  director  of  the  Educational  Administration  Credentialing  Program,  at 
408-354-4696  or  by  e-mail  at  pdemarlo@scu.edu. 

Santa  Clara  Undergraduate  Accelerated  Program 

This  program  is  for  SCU  undergraduate  students  in  good  academic  standing. 
Under  advisement,  they  may  take  education  coursework  leading  to  the  credential  fol¬ 
lowing  the  attainment  of  senior  standing.  Application  to  the  Graduate  Education 
program  is  required.  Individuals  interested  in  this  option  should  seek  advisement  from 
the  undergraduate  accelerated  program  advisor  no  later  than  spring  term  of  their  jun¬ 
ior  year. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  Undergraduate  Accelerated  Program,  con¬ 
tact  the  Interim  Associate  Dean  at  408-551-1855  or  by  e-mail  at  cgiancarlo@scu.edu. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  INTERDISCIPLINARY  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Education  offers  a  Master  of  Arts  in  Interdisciplinary  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  program  has  the  following  options: 

Post  Santa  Clara  Credential  Program:  For  students  who  have  completed  a  teach¬ 
ing  credential  at  Santa  Clara  University.  This  M.A.  program  option  has  the  following 
emphasis  areas: 

Teaching  and  Learning 

Language  and  Literacy  Development 

Environmental  Literacy  and  Ethics 

Catholic  Education 

For  students  who  hold  a  credential  from  another  institution  or  are  not  interested 
in  earning  a  credential.  This  M.A.  program  option  has  the  following  emphasis  areas: 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Reading 

Teaching  and  Learning  with  Technology 

Environmental  Literacy  and  Ethics 

Post-Santa  Clara  Credential  Program  Master  s  Option 

This  master’s  program  is  for  Santa  Clara  University  credential  program  candidates 
who  wish  to  further  develop  a  wide  range  of  competencies  and  experiences  beyond  the 
credential  program.  The  program  culminates  in  a  master’s  field  project  that  is  guided 
by  faculty  in  teacher  education.  This  course  of  study  may  not  be  taken  concurrent 
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with  the  requirements  for  a  teaching  credential.  Students  enrolled  in  the  credential 
program  must  submit  an  abbreviated  application  and  be  admitted  before  enrolling  in 
master’s  level  classes.  The  program  allows  an  individual  to  choose  one  of  several  con¬ 
centrations,  including  teaching  and  learning,  language  development  and  literacy,  and 
Catholic  education. 

Additional  Admission  Requirements 

1.  An  overall  grade  point  average  of  3.0  or  better. 

2.  One  letter  of  recommendation  solicited  during  or  after  credential  program  from 
a  qualified  supervisor  who  has  observed  the  applicant’s  teaching  or  other  work 
experience. 

3.  All  admission  requirements  are  contingent  on  education  faculty  approval. 

t 

Requirements  for  Completion  of  Master  of  Arts  Degree 

1 .  Completion  of  a  minimum  of  43  graduate-level  units:  27  units  transferred  from 
the  credential  program  and  21  units  completed  after  the  filing  of  the  credential. 

2.  Successful  completion  of  coursework  with  a  grade  point  average  of  3.0  or  better. 

3.  Completion  of  an  approved  master’s  culminating  project. 

4.  Completion  of  all  program  requirements  within  a  five-year  period  of  initiating 
master’s-level  coursework. 

Core  Courses  (27  units) 

Credential  core  in  Master  of  Arts  in  Interdisciplinary  Education  credential/master’s 
combination: 

Multiple  Subjects:  EDUC  260,  261,  262,  263,  271,  273,  284,  285,  323 
Single  Subjects:  EDUC  252,  253,  25 6,  271,  275,  283,  287,  290,  323 
Research  or  culminating  project  (6  units)  EDUC  490,  491,  499 
Ethics  Components:  EDUC  391  or  Ethics  Camp  (taken  for  academic  credit) 

Emphasis  Areas 

Teaching  and  Learning.  Students  may  choose  elective  courses  in  reading,  special  ed¬ 
ucation,  educational  administration,  instructional  technology,  counseling  psychology, 
pastoral  ministries,  or  additional  courses  in  the  primary  teaching  area  and  special  top¬ 
ics  (EDUC  255). 

Language  Development  and  Literacy.  EDUC  328,  482,  and  electives  chosen  under 
advisement. 

Environmental  Literacy  and  Ethics:  EDUC  254,  328,  470,  471,  473,  and  electives 
chosen  under  advisement. 

Catholic  Education:  EDUC  389,  390,  490,  491,  PMIN  28 7  and  other  electives, 
and  pastoral  ministries  courses  chosen  under  advisement. 
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Master  of  Arts  in  Interdisciplinary  Education  for  Those  Who  Already  Have  a 
Credential  or  Are  Not  Seeking  a  Credential 

Students  choosing  this  program  option  may  choose  one  of  three  emphases:  Cur¬ 
riculum  and  Instruction,  Reading,  and  Teaching  and  Learning  with  Technology.  The 
Environmental  Literacy  and  Ethics  M.A.  also  has  a  degree  plan  for  those  candidates 
who  already  hold  a  credential. 

Common  Core 

All  students  will  complete  a  common  core  of  courses.  These  courses  are  intended 
to  give  individuals  some  depth  in  understanding  educational  topics  that  are  normally 
required  of  educational  leaders.  These  topics  include  principles  of  instruction,  cur¬ 
riculum  development,  educational  research,  and  a  course  in  educational  ethics  that  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  moral  and  ethical  nature  of  education  and  helps  individuals  identify  and 
confront  ethical  dilemmas.  The  following  core  courses  are  required. 

EDUC  391  Educational  Ethics  (3  units) 

EDUC  392  The  Study  of  Teaching  (3  units) 

EDUC  393  Curriculum  Development  (3  units) 

EDUC  490  Research  Methods  (3  units) 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  Emphasis 

Advisors :  Carol  Giancarlo,  Marsha  Savage,  and  Tom  Savage 

The  curriculum  and  instruction  emphasis  is  designed  especially  for  individuals  who 
wish  to  develop  a  wide  range  of  competencies  and  experiences.  It  is  especially  suited 
to  those  individuals  who  wish  to  develop  a  broad  emphasis  rather  than  a  specific  spe¬ 
cialization.  This  emphasis  allows  individuals  to  choose  courses  from  general  education, 
special  education,  educational  administration,  and  counseling  psychology.  Individu¬ 
als  are  allowed,  under  advisement,  to  take  a  combination  of  courses  that  meets  their 
own  unique  interests  and  needs.  This  emphasis  is  a  45-unit  program.  For  specific 
courses,  see  the  advisor.  In  general,  the  program  includes  a  variety  of  courses  designed 
to  assist  individuals  in  developing  a  program  consistent  with  professional  goals. 

Recommended  Course  Options 

Core  Courses  (12  units):  EDUC  391,  392,  393,  and  490 

•  Concentration  Area  (12-27  units  chosen  under  advisement):  Courses  may  be 
chosen  from  Instructional  Technology,  Reading,  Special  Education,  Educational 
Administration,  Counseling  Psychology  and  Pastoral  Ministries. 

•  Project  or  Culminating  Experience:  (EDUC  491  and  EDUC  499)  (Note:  Indi¬ 
viduals  who  do  not  take  499  must  take  an  additional  elective  chosen  under  ad¬ 
visement.) 

Electives:  Courses  chosen  under  advisement  to  complete  the  45-unit  minimum. 
These  may  include  EDUC  255  (Special  Topics)  and  EDUC  310  (Independent  Study). 
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Catholic  Education  Emphasis 

Coordinators'.  Carol  Giancarlo  and  Tom  Powers,  S .J. 

The  master’s  program  in  Catholic  Education  prepares  leaders  for  the  ministry  of 
teaching  in  Catholic  schools  today.  Santa  Clara  University’s  unique  program  blends 
graduate  coursework  in  the  Education  and  Pastoral  Ministries  programs.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  graduates  who  are  expert  teachers  in  their  classrooms,  instructional  leaders  in 
their  schools,  and  who  have  the  knowledge  and  experience  in  catechetics,  liturgy,  and 
spirituality  to  carry  the  mission  of  the  Catholic  school  in  the  ecclesial  community. 
The  program  is  dedicated  to  giving  teachers  the  tools  to  be  effective  in  shaping  the 
whole  curriculum  for  the  whole  child  in  the  diverse  network  of  California  Catholic 
schools.  The  program  structure  allows  teachers  to  gain  graduate  expertise  in  teaching, 
the  teaching  of  religion  and  character  education  in  a  single  degree  program  designed 
for  the  professional  Catholic  school  educator. 

Core  Courses  [credential  coursework]  [28  units] 

Multiple  Subject  Teachers  (28  units) 

EDUC  253  First-  and  Second-Language  Acquisition  (3  units) 

EDUC  260  Language  Arts  (3  units) 

EDUC  261  Mathematics  Foundations  and  Methods  (3  units) 

EDUC  262  Science  Foundations  and  Methods  (3  units) 

EDUC  263  Social  Studies  Foundations  and  Methods  (3  units) 

EDUC  275  Managing  the  Classroom  Environment  (3  units) 

EDUC  284  Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of  Reading  (4  units) 

EDUC  285  Literature  Across  the  Curriculum  (3  units) 

EDUC  323  Inclusive  Educational  Practices  (3  units) 

Single  Subject  Teachers  (28  units) 

EDUC  252  Introduction  to  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  (3  units) 
EDUC  253  First-  and  Second-Language  Acquisition  (3  units) 

EDUC  256  Content  Specific  Methods  (4  units) 

EDUC  275  Managing  the  Classroom  Environment  (3  units) 

EDUC  2 76  Teaching  Nonconventional  Youth  (3  units) 

EDUC  283  Literacy  Development  in  the  Secondary  School  (3  units) 
EDUC  287  Reading  in  the  Content  Areas  (3  units) 

EDUC  290  Issues  in  Assessment  (3  units) 

EDUC  323  Inclusive  Educational  Practices  (3  units) 
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Emphasis  Courses  and  Requirements  (24  units) 

Education  Courses  (12  units) 

EDUC  389  Education  and  Ministry  for  Disability  and  Diversity  (3  units) 
EDUC  390  The  Catholic  School  (3  units) 

EDUC  490  Research  Methods  (3  units) 

EDUC  491  M.A.  Curriculum  Project/Thesis  (3  units) 

Pastoral  Ministries  Courses  (12  units) 

PM  28 7  Issues  of  Moral  Theology  (3  units) 

Three  additional  courses  in  Pastoral  Ministries  selected  and  pre-approved  by  program  director. 

Ethics  Camp  (attendance  only*) 

Students  must  complete  an  Ethics  Camp  for  Catholic  Schools  through  the 
Markkula  Center  for  Applied  Ethics,  but  are  not  required  to  complete  the  accompa¬ 
nying  EDUC  305ETH  course  if  they  complete  both  PM  287  and  EDUC  491. 


Teaching  and  Learning  with  Technology  Emphasis 

Director.  Pedro  Hernandez-Ramos 

The  teaching  and  learning  with  technology  emphasis  is  designed  for  those  individu¬ 
als  interested  in  developing  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  uses  and  impact  of  technology 
on  schools  and  learning  environments.  The  goal  of  this  program  is  to  prepare  partici¬ 
pants  to  become  leaders  in  their  place  of  work  in  the  appropriate  and  creative  applications 
of  computer,  telecommunications,  and  multimedia  technologies  for  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing.  The  program  will  prepare  individuals  to  have  a  firm  grounding  in  education  theory 
and  research  methods,  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  a  wide  variety  of  technologies  used 
in  education  and  learning  settings,  to  understand  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  use  of  technology  for  teaching  and  learning,  and  to  articulate  the  differences 
between  instructionist  and  constructivist  approaches  to  teaching  and  learning  and  how 
they  relate  to  technology  use. 

The  technology  emphasis  requires  a  total  of  43  units.  Those  include: 

•  3  units  of  prerequisites  in  technologies  for  teaching  and  learning 

•  12  units  of  core  education  coursework 

•  21  units  of  required  technology  courses 

•  9  units  of  electives 
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Environmental  Literacy  and  Ethics  (ELE)  Emphasis 

Director:  Sara  Garcia 

The  main  objective  of  the  ELE  master’s  degree  program  is  to  focus  on  complex  is¬ 
sues  in  environmental  education  that  transcend  multiple  disciplines.  The  cohort  of 
M.A.  candidates  admitted  to  this  program  build  supportive  networks  that  sustain  di¬ 
alogues  linked  to  the  ethical  dimensions  of  sustainability  and  biodiversity.  Ecology  is 
viewed  as  a  restorative  process  integrated  in  an  education  that  is  linked  to  learning  as 
a  response  to  real  needs  and  life  situations  of  the  learners.  Real  learning  is  seen  as  par¬ 
ticipatory  and  experiential  and  not  just  didactic.  Individuals  working  on  this  M.A.  em¬ 
phasis  must  see  themselves  as  facilitators  of  students  who  are  active  agents  in  ecological 
change,  individually  and  collectively.  Practicing  teachers  engaged  in  environmental 
education  integrate  experience  in  the  natural  world  as  an  essential  part  of  teaching  for 
understanding  the  environment  and  strive  for  an  ethical  dimension  in  “good  think¬ 
ing”  as  a  goal  in  learning  through  ecological  literacy. 

Core  Courses  (9  units):  EDUC  392,  393,  and  490 
Emphasis  Courses  (25  Units) 

•  EDUC  254  Action  Research  and  Teacher  Development  (3  units) 

•  EDUC  328  Language  Development  and  Literacy  (3  units) 

•  EDUC  391a  Ethics  Science  Camp-includes  Project  WET  (Water  Education  for 
Teachers)  (3  units) 

•  EDUC  470  Philosophical  Foundations  of  Environmental  Education  and  Liter¬ 
acy  (3  units) 

•  EDUC  471  Guided  Field  Internship  in  an  Environmental  Center  or  Agency  (4 

units) 

•  EDUC  472  Environmental  Curriculum  Development  and  Technology  (3  units) 

•  EDUC  473  Human  Ecology  and  Sustainability  (3  units) 

Additional  electives  will  be  selected  with  advisement  from  program  advisor  to  reach 
the  45-unit  minimum  required  for  the  master’s  degree. 


Reading  Emphasis 

Specialist  Credentials  in  Reading  Language  Arts 

(Accredited  by  the  California  Commission  on  Teacher  Credentialing) 

Director.  Priscilla  Myers 

The  M.A.  Interdisciplinary  Education  -  Reading  Emphasis  program  provides  cer¬ 
tified  teachers  advanced  preparation  as  reading  specialists.  Successful  completion  of  the 
program  also  qualifies  the  candidate  for  California  State  Certification  in  Reading  or 
the  California  Reading  Language  Arts  Specialist  Credential.  Reading  Certification 
prepares  teachers  as  reading  specialists  for  students  at  the  following  levels:  early  child¬ 
hood;  elementary,  middle,  and  high  school;  special  education;  and  adult  education. 
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The  Reading  Language  Arts  Specialist  Credential  allows  individuals  to  serve  as  school 
or  district  reading  and  language  arts  specialists  in  the  following  capacities:  literacy 
diagnostician,  reading  intervention  specialist,  professional  development  provider,  read¬ 
ing  program  coordinator,  and  evaluator  of  school  and  district  literacy  programs. 

Students  may  elect  to  work  toward  the  M.A.  degree  with  either  Reading  Certifica¬ 
tion  or  the  Reading  Language  Arts  Specialist  Credential.  Students  who  enter  the  pro¬ 
gram  with  an  M.A.  degree  in  an  allied  field  may  also  pursue  reading  specialist  credentials. 
One  of  four  approaches  may  be  chosen: 

1.  The  M.A.  with  Reading  Certification 

2.  The  M.A.  with  a  Reading  Language  Arts  Specialist  Credential 

3.  Reading  Certification 

4.  Reading  Language  Arts  Specialist  Credential 
M.A.  programs  require  a  minimum  of  45  units. 

The  M.A.  with  Reading  Certification 

•  9  units  of  core  education  coursework 

•  2 1  units  of  approved  reading  coursework 

•  12  units  of  elective  coursework  in  reading  or  related  subjects 

•  3  units  from  performing  successfully  on  a  written  comprehensive  examination 
or  presenting  to  the  reading  program  committee  an  acceptable  research,  grant, 
or  project  proposal 

M.A.  with  a  Reading  Language  Arts  Specialist  Credential 

•  9  units  of  core  education  coursework 

•  30  units  of  approved  reading  coursework 

•  3  units  of  elective  coursework  in  reading  or  a  related  subject 

•  3  units  from  performing  successfully  on  a  written  comprehensive  examination 
or  presenting  to  the  reading  program  committee  an  acceptable  research,  grant, 
or  project  proposal 

Reading  Certification 

•  6  units  of  prerequisite  coursework 

•  21  units  of  approved  reading  coursework 

Reading  Language  Arts  Specialist  Credential 

•  6  units  of  prerequisite  coursework 

•  30  units  of  approved  reading  coursework 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Director.  Ruth  E.  Cook 

The  Special  Education  programs  prepare  graduate  students  to  work  in  a  variety  of 
settings  with  individuals  who  exhibit  differences  in  development  and  learning  abili¬ 
ties.  Instruction  includes  a  sound  introduction  to  theories  of  development,  behavior 
and  learning,  methods  of  educational  diagnosis,  and  implementation  of  intervention 
techniques.  Individual  attention,  as  well  as  consideration  of  past  experiences  and/or 
prior  coursework,  is  given  to  each  entering  graduate  student. 

Note:  Evidence  of  liability  coverage  is  required  before  students  can  be  permitted  to 
student  teach  or  participate  in  practicum/field  experiences. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

r 

Santa  Clara  offers  two  distinct  programs  leading  to  a  master’s  degree  in  special  ed¬ 
ucation.  Each  is  described  below. 

Mild/Moderate  Disabilities 

This  program  is  composed  of  15  courses  to  total  45  units.  Students  who  also  elect 
to  earn  the  Education  Specialist  Credential  in  the  area  of  Mild/Moderate  Disabilities 
complete  the  programs  outlined  below.  This  credential  will  meet  the  State  of  Califor¬ 
nia  requirements  to  work  as  a  special  day  class  teacher  or  resource  specialist  in  public 
and  private  schools  serving  school-aged  children  with  mild/moderate  disabilities. 

Students  who  wish  to  receive  only  the  master  of  arts  degree  may  consult  with  a 
faculty  advisor  to  create  some  flexibility  in  course  selection.  Students  seeking  such 
flexibility  may  be  pursuing  careers  concerned  with  disabilities  in  a  variety  of  occupa¬ 
tional  areas,  such  as  physical  therapy,  nursing,  speech  therapy,  geriatrics,  or  commu¬ 
nity  college  teaching. 

Preliminary  Level  I  Mild/Moderate  Specialist  Credential  Requirements 

•  Education  218,  221,  236,  239,  240,  241,  242,  247,  305M,  350A,  350B,  309 

•  Counseling  Psychology  220  or  Education  490  (M.A.  only) 

Preliminary  Level  I  Program  Prerequisites 

Students  wishing  to  receive  the  Education  Specialist  Credential  in  the  area  of 
Mild/Moderate  Disabilities  are  expected  to  have  completed  courses  in  educational 
psychology  and  introduction  to  special  education  or  inclusion. 

Additional  prerequisites  include: 

1.  Passage  of  the  California  Basic  Educational  Skills  Test  (CBEST). 

2.  Approved  coursework  or  an  exam  on  the  provisions  and  principles  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

3.  Passage  of  the  CSET 

4.  GRE  or  MAT  scores. 

5.  An  undergraduate  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.75. 

6.  General  graduate  admissions  requirements. 
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Level  II  Program  Prerequisites 

Prior  to  application  to  Level  II,  students  must  have  completed  an  approved  Level 
I  program  at  an  accredited  university.  In  addition,  students  are  expected  to  have  com¬ 
pleted  approved  courses  in  health  education  and  computer  education. 

Level  II  Mild/Moderate  Specialist  Credential  Requirements 

EDUC  305Q,  305R,  305S,  305T,  443,  444,  443,  44 6  (305  Q-T  may  be  replaced 
by  non-University  options). 

Internship-Education  Specialist:  Mild/Moderate  Disabilities 

Students  eligible  for  admission  into  the  Special  Education  Program  may  also  be  el¬ 
igible  to  apply  for  the  Internship-Education  Specialist:  Mild/Moderate  Disabilities 
Credential.  This  credential  allows  students  to  be  hired  by  public  and  private  school  dis¬ 
tricts  to  fill  positions  as  special  day  class  teachers  and  resource  specialists  while  com¬ 
pleting  their  coursework.  Students  are  expected  to  complete  all  Level  I  program 
requirements  within  two  years.  During  this  time,  interns  are  mentored  and  closely 
supervised  by  the  hiring  school  districts  and  the  University.  Interested  students  should 
contact  district  directors  of  special  education  and  the  University  program  director, 
Professor  Ruth  E.  Cook. 


EARLY  CHILDHOOD  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


This  special  education  master’s  emphasis  is  designed  to  meet  the  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  personnel  with  specialized  training  to  work  with  young  children  with  dis¬ 
abilities  and  their  families.  The  program  focuses  on  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to 
planning  and  implementing  services  for  these  children.  Central  to  the  program  is  the 
belief  that  specialized  skills  are  required  if  one  is  to  work  effectively  with  young  chil¬ 
dren  to  provide  the  early  intervention  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  optimal  growth 
and  development. 

This  competency-based  program  is  composed  of  1 5  courses,  to  total  45  units.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  also  elect  to  earn  the  Education  Specialist  Credential  in  the  area  of  Early 
Childhood  Special  Education  complete  the  program  outlined  below.  This  credential 
will  meet  the  State  of  California  requirements  to  work  in  a  home,  center,  or  school- 
based  program  serving  infants,  toddlers,  and  preschoolers  with  high  incidence  disabil¬ 
ities. 

Students  who  wish  to  receive  only  the  master  of  arts  degree  may  consult  with  a 
faculty  advisor  to  create  some  flexibility  in  course  selections.  Such  an  option  is  appro¬ 
priate  for  individuals  from  a  variety  of  backgrounds  and  interests:  early  education 
teachers,  parents,  physical  and  occupational  therapists,  psychologists,  nurses,  social 
workers,  communications  specialists,  and  others  from  allied  fields  who  desire  more 
specialized  training  in  early  intervention  services.  The  heavy  emphasis  on  family  in¬ 
volvement  benefits  personnel  from  a  broad  range  of  social  service  agencies. 

Preliminary  Level  I  Early  Childhood  Special  Education  Credential 
Requirements 

•  EDUC  218,  234,  235,  236,  237,  238,  239,  240,  247,  248,  305E,  305F,  305G 

•  Counseling  Psychology  220  or  EDUC  490  (M.A.  Only) 
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Preliminary  Level  I  Program  Prerequisites 

Students  wishing  to  receive  the  Education  Specialist  Credential  in  the  area  of  Early 
Childhood  Special  Education  are  expected  to  have  completed  a  course  in  child  devel¬ 
opment  and  introduction  to  special  education  or  inclusion. 

Additional  prerequisites  include: 

1.  Passage  of  the  California  Basic  Educational  Skills  Test  (CBEST). 

2.  Approved  coursework  or  an  exam  on  the  provisions  and  principles  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

3.  GRE  or  MAT  scores. 

4.  An  undergraduate  grade  point  average  of  2.75  or  higher. 

5.  General  gradiiate  admissions  requirements. 

Level  II  Program  Prerequisites 

Prior  to  application  to  the  Level  II  program,  students  must  have  completed  an  ap¬ 
proved  Level  I  program  at  an  accredited  college  or  university.  In  addition,  students  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  completed  approved  courses  in  health  education  and  computer  education. 

Level  II  Early  Childhood  Special  Education  Credential  Requirements 

EDUC  305H,  3051,  305J,  440,  441,  and  442  (305  H-J  may  be  replaced  by  non- 
University  options). 

Internship-Education  Specialist:  Early  Childhood  Special  Education  Credential 

Students  eligible  for  admission  into  the  Special  Education  Program  may  also  be  el¬ 
igible  to  apply  for  the  Internship-Education  Specialist:  Early  Childhood  Special  Edu¬ 
cation  Credential.  This  credential  allows  students  to  be  hired  by  public  school  districts 
to  fill  positions  as  home,  center,  special  day  class,  or  resource  specialists  while  complet¬ 
ing  their  coursework.  Students  are  expected  to  complete  all  Preliminary  Level  I  course- 
work  within  two  years.  During  this  time,  interns  are  mentored  and  closely  supervised 
by  the  hiring  school  districts  and  the  University.  Interested  students  should  contact 
district  directors  of  special  education  and  the  University  program  director,  Professor 
Ruth  E.  Cook. 

CERTIFICATE  PROGRAM  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 

This  program  is  a  professional  training  program  for  individuals  who  already  hold 
a  valid  State  of  California  Special  Education  Credential  designed  to  serve  school-aged 
children.  This  program  meets  the  State  of  California  requirements  for  the  new  Cer¬ 
tificate  in  Early  Childhood  Special  Education.  This  certificate  will  allow  holders  to  be 
hired  as  early  intervention  specialists  serving  infants,  toddlers,  and  preschoolers  who 
have  disabilities,  and  their  families. 

Requirements 

EDUC  234,  235,  236,  237,  238,  and  239;  and  3  to  9  units  of  practicum,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  students  background. 
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CERTIFICATE  PROGRAM  IN  ALTERNATIVE  AND  CORRECTIONAL 
EDUCATION 

This  program  is  a  professional  training  program  for  educators  working  in  alternative 
and  correctional  programs  as  teachers,  counselors,  or  administrators.  The  certificate  re¬ 
quires  12  units  of  coursework,  submission  of  a  portfolio,  and  supervised  field  service. 
Students  should  see  Robert  Michels,  program  coordinator,  for  further  information. 
Requirements 

EDUC  218,  243,  244,  245,  and  a  special  305  (6  units)  or  equivalent  professional 
continuing  education  workshops. 

EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION  PROGRAM 

The  mission  of  the  Educational  Administration  Program  at  Santa  Clara  University 
is  to  prepare  and  educate  socially  responsible,  talented,  energized,  and  trained  individ¬ 
uals  who  will  impact  education  today  and  in  the  future.  We  offer  two  options  for  ad¬ 
ministrators:  K  —  12  or  higher  education  to  meet  the  needs  for  post-secondary  schools. 
Current  literature  indicates  that  the  diversity  of  our  society  and  the  rate  of  social 
change  today,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  require  that  our  future  leaders  be  compe¬ 
tent,  efficient,  and  effective;  have  a  sense  of  mission  that  drives  them  even  when  ob¬ 
stacles  continue  to  arise  in  pursuit  of  their  goals;  be  secure  in  the  knowledge  of 
themselves  and  their  life  mission  and  goals;  and  be  able  to  motivate  others  to  achieve 
and  succeed  at  high  levels. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION  (K  -  12) 


Preliminary  Administrative  Services  Credential 

Director.  Patricia  DeMarlo 

The  process  of  professional  preparation  for  the  Preliminary  Credential  is  a  36-unit 
program  designed  to  prepare  a  student  to  obtain  a  Preliminary  Administrative  Services 
Credential.  With  an  additional  9  units,  the  candidate  may  also  obtain  a  master’s  degree 
in  educational  administration.  The  program  includes  12  three-unit  courses  in  leader¬ 
ship,  curriculum  and  instructional  strategies,  school  organization  and  management, 
ethics,  law  and  governance,  interpersonal  communications,  human  and  fiscal  services, 
community  and  public  relations,  field  work  in  school  administration,  principles  of  as¬ 
sessment,  action  research,  cultural  diversity  and  equality  and  school  intervention  pro¬ 
grams.  Students  are  also  expected  to  have  or  to  obtain  relevant  experiences  working 
with  individuals  who  exhibit  differences  in  learning  abilities.  Students  are  further  re¬ 
quired  to  conduct  a  field  experience  (practicum)  in  which  they  undertake  a  project  or 
activity  that  will  provide  related  direct  experiences  in  leadership  and  decision  making. 

Prerequisites  for  the  Preliminary  Administrative  Services  Credential  Program 

Candidates  for  the  Preliminary  Administrative  Services  Credential  must  (a)  demon¬ 
strate  a  3.0  grade  point  average  in  post-baccalaureate  work,  (b)  hold  a  valid  teaching 
or  pupil  personnel  credential,  and  (c)  present  evidence  of  three  years  of  successful 
teaching  or  pupil  personnel  work  and  be  recommended  for  the  program  by  their  im¬ 
mediate  administrative  supervisor.  Within  two  quarters  of  coursework,  candidates 
must  receive  a  passing  score  on  the  California  Basic  Educational  Skills  Test  (CBEST). 
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Course  Requirements 

EDUC  360,  361,  362,  363,  364,  363,  366,  3 67,  368,  and  369,  370  and  371.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  a  candidate  must  complete  9  units  of  electives  from  approved  graduate  courses. 
Under  special  circumstances,  a  candidate  may  enroll  in  EDUC  310,  Independent  Study, 
if  approved  by  the  program  director.  Students  not  desiring  a  masters  degree  may  design 
a  credential-only  course  of  study  in  consultation  with  the  program  director. 

Students  earning  a  master’s  degree  in  Educational  Administration  may  select  9  ad¬ 
ditional  units  in  electives.  The  elective  courses  include  the  following:  EDUC  255, 
355,  372,  374,  376/459,  391,  392,  393  or  other  approved  courses  from  Education 
master’s  programs. 

Professional  Administrative  Services  Credential 

For  individuals  already  in  an  administrative  position,  Santa  Clara  offers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  candidates  to  achieve  a  Professional  Administrative  Services  Credential.  This 
program  is  entirely  field  level,  addresses  the  California  Professional  Standards  for  Ed¬ 
ucational  Leaders,  and  is  designed  to  provide  candidates  with  practical,  job-related 
experience.  The  program  consists  of  14  units  and  has  been  approved  by  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Commission  on  Teachers  Credentialing  as  a  recommended  means  to  attain  the 
second  level  administrative  credential. 

Prerequisites  for  the  Professional  Administrative  Services  Credential 

Candidates  for  the  Professional  Administrative  Services  Credential  must  (a)  demon¬ 
strate  a  3.0  grade  point  average  in  all  graduate-level  work  and  (b)  hold  an  administra¬ 
tive  position  for  at  least  one  full  year.  Candidates  must  also  show  proof  of  receipt  of  the 
Preliminary  Administrative  Services  Credential  and  the  Certificate  of  Clearance. 

Course  Requirements 

EDUC  400A,  400B,  and  407  (four  quarters). 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION  WITH 
AN  EMPHASIS  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Director:  Lester  Goodchild 

A  45-unit  program,  the  master’s  degree  in  educational  administration  with  a  higher 
education  emphasis  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  entry  and  mid-level  positions 
in  higher  education  as  administrators  and  policy  analysts,  or  for  future  doctoral  work. 
The  program’s  priorities  include  the  integration  of  theory  to  practice,  fostering  a  high 
level  of  academic  performance  and  appreciation  for  research,  reinforcing  strong  inter¬ 
disciplinary  relationships,  and  enhancing  the  candidate’s  leadership  potential. 

Course  Requirements 

EDUC  380,  381,  382,  383,  384,  385,  386,  and  409.  In  addition,  a  candidate  must 
complete  9  units  of  electives  from  selected  graduate  courses  including  counseling  psy¬ 
chology  and  education,  law,  and  business  services.  EDUC  490,  Research  Methods,  is 
strongly  recommended  for  those  who  plan  to  pursue  a  doctoral  program  at  some  time. 
Under  special  circumstances,  a  candidate  may  enroll  in  EDUC  310,  Independent 
Study,  if  approved  by  the  program  director. 
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EDUCATION  COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


70.  Community  Health  Education 

This  seminar  addresses  current  health  is¬ 
sues,  reviews  a  variety  of  health  education 
instructional  materials,  and  includes 
roup  activities  to  enhance  knowledge  of 
ealth  issues.  (4  units) 

218. a,  by  c  Classroom  Ecology:  Ap¬ 
plied  Behavior  Analysis 

Principles  and  procedures  of  applied  be¬ 
havior  analysis  with  applications  to  the 
special,  correctional,  and  regular  class¬ 
room.  Strategies  for  managing  behavior 
problems  in  the  classroom  as  well  as  in 
other  educational  settings.  Assessment, 
documentation,  and  interventions  for 
disruptive,  aggressive,  antisocial,  aca¬ 
demic,  and  self-injurious  behaviors.  Pri¬ 
mary  emphasis  on  managing  students 
with  mild  to  moderate  learning  and  be¬ 
havior  problems.  Required  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  internship  programs. 
(3  units  each) 

221.  Curriculum  for  the  Inclusive 
Classroom 

Development  and  effective  use  of  behav¬ 
ioral  and  instructional  objectives  derived 
from  relevant  frameworks  and  state  stan¬ 
dards  in  the  areas  of  science,  social  stud¬ 
ies,  visual  and  performing  arts,  health 
and  physical  education.  Mastery  of  adap¬ 
tive  instructional  practices  and  the  ability 
to  plan  and  utilize  a  variety  of  instruc¬ 
tional  delivery  systems  that  meet  the 
needs  of  children  and  youth  with  learn¬ 
ing  and  behavior  problems  will  be  ex¬ 
plored  and  expected.  Prerequisite:  241  or 
equivalent.  (3  units) 

234.  Medical/ Health  Aspects  of  Early 
Intervention 

Materials  relating  to  medical  and  health 
problems  evolving  from  prenatal  and 
perinatal  developmental  risk  factors.  In¬ 


troduction  to  interpretation  of  medical 
histories  and  reports;  health,  safety,  and 
nutritional  needs  specific  to  young  chil¬ 
dren  with  disabilities;  adaptive  equip¬ 
ment  and  prosthetic  devices;  handling 
young  children  with  physical  disabilities; 
family  reactions  and  coping  strategies; 
community  resources.  Includes  CPR  and 
first  aid.  Core  course.  (3  units) 

235.  Typical/Atypical  Child 
Development 

Introduction  to  the  rich  variety  of  typical 
and  atypical  growth  and  development  in 
infants  and  children  (birth  to  five  years). 
Concepts  are  presented  from  physiologi¬ 
cal  systems  and  developmental  domain 
perspectives  to  provide  a  greater  breadth 
of  understanding  and  conceptualization 
of  growth  and  development.  Participants 
compare  and  contrast  developmental 
scales,  assess  a  child  using  the  physiolog¬ 
ical  and  domain  perspectives,  and  inte¬ 
grate  these  two  perspectives  to  gain  a 
more  holistic  view  of  the  growing  and  de¬ 
veloping  child.  Core  course.  (3  units) 

236.  Family  Systems  and  Resources 

Provides  students  with  the  skills  required 
to  work  effectively  with  the  parents/care- 
givers  of  children  with  disabilities  and 
with  the  network  of  service  providers 
with  whom  these  families  interact.  Fo¬ 
cuses  on  understanding  cultural  differ¬ 
ences,  family  coping  processes, 
development  of  communication  and 
problem  solving  skills,  parent  interview 
techniques,  and  “best  practices”  for  de¬ 
veloping  IFSP/IEPs.  Emphasis  is  strongly 
placed  on  understanding  family  systems 
and  life  stages,  respect  for  cultural  diver¬ 
sity,  transition  planning,  collaborative 
parent-professional  relationships,  parent 
advocacy,  and  development  of  collabora¬ 
tive  intervention  programs.  Lecture,  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  field  experience.  (3  units) 
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237 .  Assessment  of  Young  Children 
with  Special  Needs 

Develops  the  skills  necessary  to  assess  and 
determine  appropriate  intervention  for 
young  children  with  special  developmen¬ 
tal  needs  from  birth  to  five  years  of  age. 
Provides  participants  with  a  knowledge  of 
assessment  and  program  evaluation  meas¬ 
ures  appropriate  for  early  childhood  spe¬ 
cial  education  settings.  Requires 
participants  to  demonstrate  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  assessment  techniques  and  their 
ability  to  assess  young  children  by  appro¬ 
priately  using  and  interpreting  relevant  as¬ 
sessment  measures.  Participants  will 
become  involved  in  a  transdisciplinary 
team  process  that  includes  parents.  A 
thorough  program  evaluation  will  be  re¬ 
quired  of  each  student.  Prerequisite:  235. 
(3  units) 

238.  Intervention  for  Young 
Children  with  Special  Needs 

Develops  the  skills  necessary  to  provide 
quality  intervention  for  young  children 
with  special  developmental  needs  from 
birth  to  five  years  of  age.  Includes  a  re¬ 
view  of  philosophies  of  early  interven¬ 
tion,  curricula  resources,  and 
intervention  models  and  strategies.  As¬ 
signments  promote  opportunities  to  sim¬ 
ulate  a  variety  of  intervention  techniques 
and  to  think  critically  about  how  rela¬ 
tionships,  environments,  and  materials 
affect  a  child’s  experience  of  intervention. 
Class  discussions  and  assignments  will 
expand  on  information  provided  in  as¬ 
signed  readings  and  acquired  through 
field  experience.  Prerequisites:  235  and 
237.  (3  units) 

239.  Working  Within  Language  Di¬ 
verse  Communities 

For  students  and  other  professionals 
working  with  families  of  young  children 
with  special  needs  within  the  Latino 
community.  Seminars  provide  opportu¬ 
nities  to  discuss  learning-style  theories, 


child-rearing  practices,  special  concerns 
of  immigrant  and  migrant  families,  and 
to  develop  an  awareness  of  Latino  culture 
in  the  United  States.  Discussions  with 
community-based  guest  speakers,  read¬ 
ing  assignments,  and  cross-cultural  activ¬ 
ities  to  develop  concepts.  (3  units) 

240.  Introduction  to  Mild/Moderate 
Disabilities 

Overview  and  investigation  of  the  field 
of  mild/moderate  disabilities  in  terms  of 
function  and  dysfunction  of  the  informa¬ 
tion-processing  systems  for  learning.  De¬ 
signed  to  introduce  the  biological, 
psychological,  social,  and  legal  theories 
and  vocabulary  that  is  the  foundation  for 
the  field  of  special  education.  A  focus  will 
be  on  best  practices  and  theories  that 
have  influenced  the  field.  Lectures  and 
observation/participation.  (3  units) 

241.  Assessment  and  Planning  for 
Mild/Moderate  Disabilities 

Administration  and  interpretation  of  ed¬ 
ucational  assessment  instruments  and 
how  to  synthesize  results  with  existing 
clinical  information  to  build  a  clear  be¬ 
havioral  picture  of  learning  function  and 
dysfunction  in  children  and  youth  with 
mild/moderate  disabilities.  Focuses  on 
assessment  as  part  of  the  learning 
process.  Prerequisite:  240;  concurrent 
enrollment  in  305M  required.  (3  units; 
$20  materials  fee) 

242.  Interventions  and  Planning  for 
Mild/Modei'ate  Disabilities 

Designed  for  education  specialists  to 
learn  effective  (research-based)  instruc¬ 
tional  methods  for  students  with 
mild/moderate  disabilities.  Focuses  on 
understanding  general  educational 
reform  in  the  context  of  mathematics 
and  compensatory  teaching  plans. 
Course  requirements  include  participa¬ 
tion  in  group  discussion  and  application 
exercises,  student  presentations,  lesson 
development  and  teaching.  (3  units) 
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243.  Delinquenty  At-Risky  and  Non- 
conventional  Students 

Concepts,  characteristics,  and  interven¬ 
tions  of  child  and  adolescent  delin¬ 
quency,  gangs,  substance  abuse,  family 
violence  and  abuse;  school-age  parent¬ 
hood;  and  dropout,  antisocial,  and  non- 
conventional  behavior.  Introduction  to 
the  correctional  education,  special  edu¬ 
cation,  juvenile  justice,  and  social  welfare 
systems.  Effective  practices  for  teachers, 
counselors,  and  administrators,  includ¬ 
ing  crisis,  safety,  and  weapons  manage¬ 
ment.  (3  units) 

244.  Correctional  Education 

Principles  and  procedures  of  correctional 
education  and  correctional  special  edu¬ 
cation,  including  current  research  on  best 
practices.  Discussion  of  prosocial  devel¬ 
opment  and  skills,  functional  assessment 
and  curriculum,  correctional  special  edu¬ 
cation,  criminal  justice,  vocational  pro¬ 
grams,  aggression  reduction,  prejudice 
reduction,  life  skills  training,  comprehen¬ 
sive  systems,  and  transitional  planning. 
Examination  of  curriculum  approaches 
and  model  programs. 

(3  units) 

245.  Transitional  and  Vocational 
Planning 

Program  planning,  effective  transitions, 
and  vocational  planning  for  special,  alter¬ 
native,  and  correctional  education.  Co¬ 
ordinating  planning,  existing  processes 
(IEP,  IFSP,  ILP,  ITP),  and  promoting  fu¬ 
ture  success.  Functional  assessment  and 
intervention,  program  identification, 
placement,  and  support.  Vocational  edu¬ 
cation  programs,  training  options,  assess¬ 
ment,  and  instruments.  Job 
development,  recruiting,  placement,  and 
support.  Impact  of  disability,  criminality, 
lifestyle,  and  cognitive  distortion.  Think¬ 
ing  processes,  distortions,  and  retraining. 
(3  units) 


247.  Professionaly  Legaly  and  Ethical 
Aspects  of  Special  Education 

Exploration  of  policy  and  procedure  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  special  education  system  in 
terms  of  standardized  assessment,  man¬ 
agement,  finance,  laws,  regulations,  pro¬ 
fessional  ethics,  and  other  compliance 
requirements  as  they  relate  to  children 
and  youth  with  mild/moderate  disabili¬ 
ties.  Lectures  and  group  discussions. 
(3  units;  $15  materials  fee) 


248.  Development  of  Language  and 
Literacy  (also  listed  as  350A) 

Terminology,  historical  background,  ac¬ 
quisition,  etiology,  and  problems  related 
to  language  development  in  children 
from  birth  to  five  years  of  age.  Focuses 
on  emergent  literacy  and  how  adults  can 
interact  with  young  children  to  facilitate 
literacy  events.  Assists  participants  in  un¬ 
derstanding  cultural  differences  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  early  language  and  literacy 
experiences.  Lecture,  discussion,  and 
field  experiences.  (3  units) 

250.  Social  Foundations  in  Education 

This  course  focuses  primarily  on  under¬ 
standing  the  role  of  school  in  the  broader 
context  of  society  and  exploring  issues  re¬ 
lated  to  the  future  of  education.  Under¬ 
standing  this  role  requires  knowledge  of 
how  we  got  to  this  place  (history  of  edu¬ 
cation),  why  we  do  the  things  we  do 
(philosophy  of  education),  the  impact  of 
decisions  on  society  (social  foundations), 
the  legal  constraints  placed  on  us  (legal 
foundations),  and  the  impact  of  these 
forces  and  politics  on  the  changing  in¬ 
structional  and  curricular  dimensions  of 
education  in  a  diverse  society.  (3  units) 
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251.  Psychological  Foundations  of 
Education 

Examination,  based  on  the  disciplines  of 
developmental  and  educational  psychol¬ 
ogy,  of  theories  and  patterns  of  learning, 
development,  instruction,  and  individual 
differences  as  they  relate  to  teacher  prac¬ 
tices  and  educational  programs. 

(3  units) 

252.  Introduction  to  Teaching  in  the 
Secondary  School 

Designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
academic  content  work  and  the  demands 
of  the  secondary  teacher.  The  focus  is  pri¬ 
marily  instructional  design,  including 
techniques  professionals  have  found  use¬ 
ful  as  they  work  to  develop  programs  of 
study  that  work  well  with  secondary 
school  students.  An  emphasis  is  placed 
on  lesson  planning,  standards  curriculum 
design  and  alignment,  ELD  and  E/LA 
standards.  Required  of  all  single-subject 
candidates.  (3  units) 

253.  First-  and  Second-Language  Ac¬ 
quisition 

Designed  to  provide  prospective  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  teachers  with  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  structure,  semantic, 
and  cultural  aspects  of  the  process  of 
first-  and  second-language  acquisition, 
and  the  cognitive  development  of  bilin¬ 
guals.  Students  develop  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  theory,  principles,  methods,  and 
practice  of  teaching  linguistically  diverse 
learners.  A  process  of  a  professional-in¬ 
quiry  model  is  used  to  emphasize  an 
awareness  of  personal  attitudes  toward 
different  cultural,  linguistic,  and  socioe¬ 
conomic  groups  of  students  in  public 
schools.  (3  units) 

254.  Action  Research  and  Teacher 
Development 

Survey  of  action  research  strategies.  Ex¬ 
amines  practitioner  research  strategies 
that  encourage  active  classroom  teaching 
and  curriculum  construction  while 


systematically  inquiring,  making  gener¬ 
alizations,  and  then  testing  the  general¬ 
izations  to  better  understand  teaching 
practice.  Focuses  on  identification  of  in¬ 
quiry  strategies  that  allow  practicing 
teachers  to  look  closely  at  their  teaching 
and  develop  and  refine  insights  as  to  the 
nature  of  that  practice.  By  examining  and 
practicing  action  research,  practicing 
teachers  learn  research  strategies  that  en¬ 
courage  them  not  only  to  examine  the 
theoretical  assumptions  that  guide  their 
practice  but  also  to  formulate  diverse  the¬ 
oretical  assumptions.  (3  units) 

255.  Special  Topics  Seminar 

Designed  with  a  different  focus  each 
quarter.  Highlights  contemporary  issues 
in  education  and  extends  content  from 
credential  level  courses.  An  instructor 
will  emphasize  his/her  area  of  expertise 
(i.e.,  educational  technology,  policy,  cul¬ 
ture,  and  language).  (3  units) 

256.  Content-Specific  Methods 

Culminates  the  secondary  methods  se¬ 
quence  with  an  emphasis  on  specific 
methods  for  teaching  in  individual  con¬ 
tent  areas.  Designed  to  allow  candidates 
to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  content  standards  in  their  chosen 
discipline.  Required  of  all  single-subject 
candidates.  (4  units) 

260.  Language  Arts:  Reading  Writing 
Listening  Speaking  Viewing 
Representing  Visually 

A  study  of  language  arts  teaching  strate¬ 
gies  and  the  integration  of  language  arts 
across  the  curriculum  with  attention  to 
children’s  and  young  adult  literature.  Re¬ 
quired  of  all  multiple-subject  candidates. 
(3  units) 

261.  Mathematics  Foundations  and 
Methods 

Curriculum  design,  implementation,  and 
evaluation  in  multiple  subject  (K-8) 
mathematics  classrooms.  Development  of 
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curriculum  appropriate  for  field  experi¬ 
ence  and  teaching  sites  that  include  indi¬ 
viduals  with  a  variety  of  needs,  diverse 
backgrounds  and  interests,  varying  learn¬ 
ing  styles,  language  and  cognitive  abili¬ 
ties,  and  in  a  variety  of  settings.  Required 
of  all  multiple-subject  candidates.  (3  units) 

262.  Science  Foundations  and 
Methods 

Prepares  K-8  educators  to  teach  an  en¬ 
gaging  science  program.  Introduces  how 
to  design,  implement,  and  evaluate  sci¬ 
ence  lessons  using  a  constructivist  (in¬ 
quiry-based)  teaching  approach.  Allows 
pre-service  teachers  to  conduct  scientific 
inquiries  on  their  own,  reflect  upon  these 
inquiries,  and  then  create  similar  inquiry 
learning  opportunities  for  their  students. 
Identifies  the  four  categories  of  Califor¬ 
nia  Science  Content  Standards  (physical 
sciences,  life  sciences,  earth  sciences,  in¬ 
vestigation  and  experimentation)  and  ex¬ 
plores  how  to  incorporate  and  assess 
them  in  the  science  classroom.  Required 
of  all  multiple-subject  candidates.  (3  units) 

263.  Social  Studies  Foundations  and 
Methods 

A  study  of  the  basic  concepts  and  gener¬ 
alizations  drawn  from  history,  geography, 
economics,  political  science,  anthropol¬ 
ogy,  and  sociology.  Includes  an  emphasis 
on  the  California  State  History-Social 
Science  Framework  and  the  academic 
content  standards.  Students  will  develop 
a  unit  of  instruction.  Required  of  all  mul¬ 
tiple-subject  candidates.  (3  units) 

270.  Health  Education  for  K-12 
Teachers 

Explores  education  concepts  and  content 
topics  that  impact  the  lives  of  school- 
aged  children.  Stresses  the  environmen¬ 
tal,  economic,  political,  and  social  factors 
influencing  health  in  the  schools,  as  well 
as  the  local,  national,  and  global  commu¬ 
nities.  Content  includes,  but  is  not 


limited  to,  the  nine  content  areas  of 
health  instruction  specified  in  the  Health 
Frameworks.  (3  units) 

271.  Instructional  Technology  for 
Teachers 

Required  for  individuals  in  the  teacher 
credential  program.  Includes  developing 
theory-based  knowledge  and  practical 
skills  that  will  assist  a  teacher  to  mean¬ 
ingfully  integrate  technology  across  the 
curriculum.  (2  units) 

275.  Managing  the  Classroom 
Environment 

Designed  to  familiarize  the  preservice 
teacher  with  many  successful  techniques, 
procedures,  and  discipline  models  that 
can  help  make  the  task  of  managing  and 
disciplining  much  easier.  An  emphasis  on 
both  the  management  dimension  and  the 
correction  dimension.  Required  of  both 
multiple-  and  single-subject  candidates.  (3 
units) 

276.  Teaching  Nonconventional 
Youth 

Concepts,  characteristics,  and  interven¬ 
tions  for  adolescent  delinquency;  gang 
identification  and  involvement;  sub¬ 
stance  abuse;  family  violence  and  abuse; 
school-age  parenthood;  and  dropout,  an¬ 
tisocial,  and  nonconventional  behaviors 
and  lifestyles.  Strategies  to  reduce  avoid¬ 
ance  increase  engagement  and  produc¬ 
tion,  increase  positive  skills  and  habits, 
and  increase  content  knowledge  in  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  not  currently  successful  in 
school.  Required  of  all  single-subject  can¬ 
didates.  (3  units) 

283.  Literacy  Development  in  the 
Secondary  School 

An  exploration  of  the  theories,  trends, 
and  principles  in  the  fields  of  reading 
and  writing  that  render  effective  instruc¬ 
tion  for  specific  purposes.  Attention  will 
be  given  to  what,  why,  when,  and  how 
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specific  components  of  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  are  taught  to  promote  communica¬ 
tive  reading  and  writing  competence  in 
linguistically  diverse  classrooms.  In¬ 
cludes  a  reading  tutorial  with  a  middle, 
high  school,  or  junior  college  student. 
Required  of  all  M. A.  Interdisciplinary  Ed¬ 
ucation  -  Reading  Emphasis  candidates. 
(3  units) 

284.  Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of 
Reading 

Course  enables  students  to  develop 
awareness  and  understanding  of  current 
theories  and  best  practices  of  comprehen¬ 
sive,  balanced  reading  instruction.  Stu¬ 
dents  learn  how  to  adapt  instruction  to 
meet  the  needs  of  individuals  based  on 
cultural,  linguistic,  and  experiential  dif¬ 
ferences;  the  nature  of  reading  difficul¬ 
ties;  and  principles  of  diagnosis  and 
assessment.  Required  of  all  multiple-sub¬ 
ject  candidates.  (4  units) 

285.  Literature  Across  the  Curriculum 

Students  will  be  immersed  in  the  world 
of  children’s  and  young  adult  literature 
that  reflects  cultural,  linguistic,  and  eth¬ 
nic  diversity.  Students  will  explore  reader 
response  and  transactional  theories 
through  projects  created  for  specific  pur¬ 
poses  across  content  areas  and  grade  lev¬ 
els.  Students  will  learn  how  to  use 
literature  to  support  children’s  and  young 
adults’  development  as  readers,  writers, 
and  learners,  and  to  support  personal  and 
social  growth.  Required  of  all  multiple- 
subject  candidates.  (3  units) 

287.  Reading  in  the  Content  Areas 

Exploration  and  understanding  of  lan¬ 
guage,  reading,  writing,  and  literature  in 
the  context  of  how  children  and  adoles¬ 
cents  learn,  learn  to  read,  and  learn 
through  language  and  reading.  A  survey 
of  the  approaches,  methods,  and  materi¬ 
als  used  by  teachers  for  reading  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  content  areas  and  language 


facilitation  throughout  the  curriculum. 
Required  of  all  single-subject  candidates. 
(3  units) 

290.  Issues  in  Assessment 

Designed  to  help  preservice  teachers  un¬ 
derstand,  integrate,  and  skillfully  apply 
standards  governing  educational  assess¬ 
ment.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  build¬ 
ing  quality  into  assessment  and  on 
successfully  matching  important  learning 
outcomes  with  the  items  and  tasks  used 
to  measure  them.  Required  of  all  single¬ 
subject  candidates.  (3  units) 

305 A.  Field  Laboratory:  General 

Supervised  field  work  under  direction  of 
outside  educational  specialists.  Focus  on 
training  and  experience  related  to  profes¬ 
sional  goals.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of 
faculty  member  prior  to  registration.  (1-3 
units;  $85  per  unit) 

305 C.  Field  Laboratory:  Special 
Education 

Specially  designed  to  provide  supervised 
practicum  experience  in  administering 
and  interpreting  assessment  instruments. 
Must  be  taken  concurrently  with  241. 
(2-3  units;  $85  per  unit) 

305E.  Family/ Agency  Field 

Early  Childhood  Special  Education  pro¬ 
gram.  Supervised  fieldwork  in  the  Family 
Resource  Center  and  other  agencies  with 
which  families  of  young  children  with 
disabilities  interact.  Students  are  expected 
to  “support”  a  family  through  an  early 
childhood  transition  experience  and  to 
participate  in  at  least  one  IFSP  and  one 
IEP  meeting.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of 
the  field  experience  coordinator.  (3  units) 

305 F.  Infant/ Toddler  Field  Experience 

Early  Childhood  Special  Education  pro¬ 
gram.  Supervised  participation  in  Early 
Start  programs  serving  infan ts/toddlers 
with  special  needs.  These  experiences 
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must  include  participation  in  both 
home-based  and  center-based  programs. 
Any  student  who  cannot  document  sub¬ 
stantial  experience  in  general  infan  t/tod- 
dler  programs  will  also  need  to 
participate  in  at  least  one  program  that  is 
considered  to  be  a  natural  environment 
for  infants  and  toddlers.  Prerequisite:  Per¬ 
mission  of  the  field  experience  coordinator. 
(3  units) 

305 G.  Preschool  Field  Experience 

Early  Childhood  Special  Education  pro¬ 
gram.  Supervised  student  teaching  in  a 
public  school  preschool  program  that  in¬ 
cludes  children  with  disabilities.  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Permission  of  the  field  experience 
coordinator.  (3  units) 

305H.  Fieldwork:  Induction  Plan 

Early  Childhood  Special  Education  pro¬ 
gram.  Development  and  coordination  of 
induction  plan,  which  includes  approved 
non-University  activities  involving  ad¬ 
vanced  applications  of  Level  I  content, 
special  interest  topics,  management  and 
leadership  activities,  and  parent/staff  de¬ 
velopment.  Must  enroll  concurrently  in 
440.  (1  unit) 

3051  Fieldwork:  Management  and 
Leadership 

Early  Childhood  Special  Education  pro¬ 
gram.  Involvement  in  supervising,  eval¬ 
uating,  and  providing  for  ongoing 
training  of  staff,  including  team  building, 
working  with  paraprofessionals,  and 
community  collaborative  activities.  Ap¬ 
proved  non-University  activities  may  ful¬ 
fill  this  course  requirement.  Must  enroll 
concurrently  in  441.  (1  unit) 

305J.  Fieldwork:  Parent  and  Staff 
Development 

Early  Childhood  Special  Education  pro¬ 
gram.  May  include  involvement  in  such 
non-University  activities  as  formal  pre¬ 
sentations,  interagency  meetings,  com¬ 


munity  committees,  parent  support 
groups,  and  other  parent  and  staff  devel¬ 
opment  and  education  events.  Must  en¬ 
roll  concurrently  in  442.  (1  unit) 

305M.  Assessment  Laboratory  for 
Mild/Moderate  Disabilities 

Specially  designed  to  provide  supervised 
practicum  experiences  in  administering 
and  interpreting  assessment  instruments. 
Must  enroll  concurrently  in  241. 
(2  units) 

305 Q.  Fieldwork:  Induction  Plan 

Preparation  of  Level  II  Induction  Plan 
for  the  Education  Specialist:  Mild/Mod¬ 
erate  Disabilities.  This  plan  will  guide  a 
series  of  workshops,  activities,  and  expe¬ 
riences  to  increase  competencies  needed 
in  special  education.  Non-University  ac¬ 
tivity  option.  Must  enroll  concurrently  in 
446.  (1  unit  for  instruction,  2  units  for 
field  applications;  $20  materials  fee) 

305R.  Fieldwork:  Behavior  Analysis 

Guided  by  Level  II  Induction  Plan  for 
the  Education  Specialist:  Mild/Moderate 
Disabilities,  a  series  of  workshops,  activ¬ 
ities,  and  experiences  to  increase  compe¬ 
tencies  needed  for  special  education  in 
behavior  analysis.  Non-University  activ¬ 
ity  option.  Must  enroll  concurrently  in 
443.  (1  unit) 

305S.  Fieldwork:  Assessment  and  In¬ 
tervention 

Induction  Plan  for  the  Education  Spe¬ 
cialist:  Mild/Moderate  Disabilities,  a  se¬ 
ries  of  workshops,  activities,  and 
experiences  to  increase  competencies 
needed  for  special  education  in  assess¬ 
ment,  curriculum,  and  intervention. 
Non-University  activity  option.  Must  en¬ 
roll  concurrently  in  444.  (1  unit) 
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305 T.  Fieldwork:  Functional 

Curriculum  and  Transitional 
Planning 

Guided  by  Level  II  Induction  Plan  for 
the  Education  Specialist:  Mild/Moderate 
Disabilities,  a  series  of  workshops,  activ¬ 
ities,  and  experiences  to  increase  compe¬ 
tencies  needed  for  special  education  in 
functional  curriculum  and  transitional 
planning.  Non-University  activity  op¬ 
tion.  Must  enroll  concurrently  in  445. 
(1  unit) 

306A.  Immersion  Experience: 

Human  Service  in  Diverse  Set¬ 
tings 

A  supervised  immersion  and  service  ex¬ 
perience  in  urban,  culturally  diverse  com¬ 
munity  agencies  with  daily,  guided, 
dynamic  reflection.  Focus  on  personal 
and  professional  development  of  students 
and  on  the  integration  of  the  academic 
and  practical  aspects  of  education  as  a 
human  services  profession.  Required  of 
all  candidates  for  the  multiple-subject  or 
single-subject  credential.  (2  units) 

309 A,  309B.  Field  Experience 

For  those  who  wish  to  augment  their 
graduate  studies  with  specialized  training 
and/or  experience  outside  the  University 
in  their  own  field  of  study.  The  field  ex¬ 
perience  project  must  have  significant 
bearing  on  the  professional  goals  of  the 
student  and  must  be  in  addition  to  the 
student’s  regular  commitment.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  20  hours  of  instruction  or  40 
hours  of  qualified  experience  are  equiva¬ 
lent  to  1  quarter  unit  of  credit.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  Advisor’s  permission  prior  to 
registration.  (1-6  units) 

310.  Independent  Study 

Negotiation  with  a  faculty  advisor  is  nec¬ 
essary  prior  to  registration.  A  syllabus 
and  course  proposal  must  be  in  writing 
and  have  the  signature  of  the  approving 


faculty  advisor.  Full-time  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  are  preferred  advisors.  With  program 
director’s  written  approval,  an  adjunct 
faculty  member  may  serve  as  advisor;  ap¬ 
proval  forms  available  in  243  Bannan. 
Prerequisite:  A  proposal  must  be  submitted 
and  approved  by  a  faculty  advisor  prior  to 
registration.  (1-6  units) 

320,  321,  322.  Directed  Teaching 

Sequence 

Provides  for  ongoing  assumption  of 
teaching  responsibility  in  community 
and  classroom  settings.  Required  profi¬ 
ciency  and  mastery  checkpoints  attesting 
to  the  demonstrated  capability  of  the 
candidate  in  the  directed-teaching  se¬ 
quence  must  be  met  at  each  stage  in  the 
sequence,  which  includes  observation- 
participation  (320),  half-day  (321),  then 
Full-day  (322)  student  teaching.  A  pass¬ 
ing  grade  equivalent  to  a  B  is  required. 
As  part  of  the  directed-teaching  se¬ 
quence,  candidates  also  participate  in  a 
year  long,  in-depth  immersion  experi¬ 
ence  and  regularly  scheduled  seminars. 
During  winter  quarter,  students  have 
classes  concurrently  with  the  half-day 
student-teaching  assignment.  Spring 
quarter  is  similar  but  requires  a 
full-day  student-teaching  assignment. 
(3,  6,  9  units) 

323.  Inclusive  Educational  Practices 

Designed  to  give  prospective  teachers  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  train¬ 
ing  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach¬ 
ing  students  with  special  needs.  Focus  on 
effective  inclusive  practices.  (3  units) 

324.  Directed  Teaching  for  In-Service 
Teacher  Education  Students 

Designed  for  students  in  the  in-service 
program  who  are  completing  their  di¬ 
rected  teaching  requirement.  Supervised 
student  teaching  and  a  weekly  seminar. 
(6-12  units) 
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325 .  ESL  Methods  and  Assessment: 
Teaching  Linguistically  Diverse 
Students 

Preparation  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching  linguistically  diverse  students 
for  prospective  teachers  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Focus  on  English 
as  a  second  language.  (4  units) 

326.  Teacher  Performance  Assessment 
Preparation ,  Tasks  1,  2,  3,  4 

This  course  is  designed  to  support  private 
school  credential  candidates  seeking  to 
complete  and  pass  the  Commission  on 
Teacher  Credentialing  Teacher  Perfor¬ 
mance  Assessment  (TPA)  requirement. 
The  course  will  meet  the  first  Saturday  of 
each  month  for  two  hours  in  a  lab  for¬ 
mat.  Students  will  be  provided  with  indi¬ 
vidual  support  to  successfully  complete 
the  TPA  on  which  they  are  currently 
working.  This  optional  course  is  the  only 
mechanism  available  to  private  school 
candidates  who  need  individualized  at¬ 
tention  in  order  to  pass  Tasks  1-4  of  the 
TPA’s.  (2  units  at  the  lab  rate) 

327.  Teaching  Nonconventional  Stu¬ 
dents 

Skills  and  strategies  for  teaching  noncon¬ 
ventional,  delinquent,  at-risk,  addicted, 
and  troubling  students.  School  safety  and 
violence,  management  of  disruptive,  ag¬ 
gressive,  noncompliant,  defiant,  and  as¬ 
saultive  behavior.  (2  units) 

328.  Language  Development  and  Lit¬ 
eracy 

Designed  for  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  preliminary  credential  and 
are  pursuing  the  MA.  Students  will  ex¬ 
plore  different  research  issues  in  language 
development  and  literacy.  Major  part  of 
this  course  focuses  on  social  dimensions 
of  literacy,  principles  of  knowledge  trans¬ 
formation,  and  the  development  of  cul¬ 
tural  and  linguistic  identity  and 
democracy.  (3  units) 


332N.  Mild/Moderate  Disabilities 
Field  Experience  L:  General 
Education  and  Lnduction  Plan 

Supervised  field  experience  in  teaching 
with  increasing  teaching  responsibility  in 
community  and  classroom  settings.  Re¬ 
quired  proficiencies  must  be  met  in  each 
stage.  Candidate  must  participate  in  all 
program  activities,  including  scheduled 
daylong  seminars.  Experience  teaching 
the  core  curriculum  to  general  education 
students  in  at  least  two  general  education 
settings.  Observations  in  several  age 
ranges  of  pupils.  Preparation  of  an  Induc¬ 
tion  Plan  for  the  Level  I  program. 
(1  unit) 

3320.  Mild/Moderate  Disabilities 
Field  Experience  II:  Special 
Education 

Supervised  field  experience  in  teaching 
for  special  education  with  increasing 
teaching  responsibility  in  community 
and  classroom  settings.  Required  profi¬ 
ciencies  must  be  met  in  each  stage.  Can¬ 
didate  must  participate  in  all  program 
activities,  including  scheduled  daylong 
seminars.  Experience  teaching  special  ed¬ 
ucation  students  in  special  education  set¬ 
tings  including  referral,  assessment,  IEP 
process,  instruction,  intervention,  and 
materials  modification.  Observations  in 
various  special  education  settings. 
(2  units) 

332P.  Mild/Moderate  Disabilities 
Field  Experience  III:  Educa¬ 
tion  Specialist 

Supervised  field  experience  in  teaching 
for  special  education  with  increased 
teaching  responsibility  in  community 
and  classroom  settings.  Required  profi¬ 
ciencies  must  be  met  in  each  stage. 
Candidate  must  participate  in  all 
program  activities,  including  scheduled 
daylong  seminars.  Experience  teaching 
special  education  students  in  general 
education,  special  education,  and 
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community  settings  including  referral,  as¬ 
sessment,  IEP/ITP/BIP  processes,  instruc¬ 
tion,  intervention,  program  and 
instructional  modification,  consultation 
and  collaboration,  co-teaching,  teacher  in- 
service,  behavioral  planning  and  interven¬ 
tion.  Observations  of  various  special 
education  service  delivery  models.  (3  units) 

340.  Adapting  Early  Education  for 
Children  with  Special  Needs 

Examination  of  the  developmental, 
learning,  and  behavioral  characteristics  of 
young  children  with  special  needs.  Focus 
on  techniques  for  adapting  early  child¬ 
hood  curricula  to  facilitate  optimal  de¬ 
velopment  within  the  least  restrictive 
environment.  Specific  attention  given  to 
parent-professional  collaboration,  analy¬ 
sis  of  existing  instructional  models,  and 
classroom  organization.  (3  units) 

343.  Computer  Competencies  for  Ed¬ 
ucators 

A  general  overview  of  microcomputers 
and  applications  programs.  Topics  in¬ 
clude  general  operations,  word  process¬ 
ing,  spreadsheets,  database  management, 
personal  filing  system,  graphic  and  com¬ 
puter  programming,  evaluation  of  soft¬ 
ware,  and  direct  applications  to  the 
classroom.  Attendance  is  essential;  op¬ 
portunities  for  laboratory  practice  pro¬ 
vided.  (3  units) 

350A.  Language  Development, 

Reading  and  Language  Arts 

(also  listed  as  248)  Terminology,  histori¬ 
cal  background,  acquisition,  etiology, 
and  problems  related  to  language  devel¬ 
opment.  Special  attention  to  language  as¬ 
sessment  and  intervention  for  children 
with  mild/moderate  disabilities.  Assists 
participants  in  understanding  cultural 
differences  in  children’s  early  language 
and  literacy  experiences.  Prerequisites: 
235  or  240.  (3  units) 


350B.  Language  Development,  Read¬ 
ing  and  Language  Arts 

The  many  aspects  of  the  teaching  of 
reading,  including  an  examination  and 
critique  of  the  more  notable  reading  ap¬ 
proaches,  methods,  and  materials.  Em¬ 
phasis  on  diagnostic-prescriptive 
teaching  of  reading.  (3  units) 

355.  Introduction  to  Gifted  and 
Talented  Education 

From  a  review  of  the  history  to  research 
on  best  practices,  this  course  provides  stu¬ 
dents  with  the  basics  of  gifted  education. 
The  class  will  examine  the  identification 
process  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
gifted.  They  will  focus  on  students’  social 
and  emotional  needs  and  the  conflicts  ex¬ 
perienced  from  the  nature  of  giftedness 
and  the  environment  in  which  they  func¬ 
tion.  The  special  needs  of  underachieve¬ 
ment,  motivation,  and  twice  exceptional 
students  will  also  be  addressed  with  a 
focus  on  intervention  strategies.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  legislation  that  support  gifted 
education  and  the  standards  that  guide  its 
planning  and  implementation  within  a 
school  district  or  school  site  will  be  re¬ 
viewed.  Issues  surrounding  funding  and 
assessment  will  be  discussed.  Finally,  the 
teacher  participants  will  develop  a  physi¬ 
cal  plan  and  activities  that  support  the  ac¬ 
ademic,  social,  and  emotional  needs  of 
gifted  students  based  on  program  stan¬ 
dards  for  gifted.  (3  units) 

356.  Differentiated  Instruction 

Provides  the  fundamental  elements  of 
differentiating  the  curricular  content, 
learning  process  and  products  created  to 
express  learning  based  on  student  learn¬ 
ing  profile,  readiness  level  and  interests. 
Class  will  focus  on  how  to  develop  stan¬ 
dards  based  lessons  for  gifted  students 
that  also  provide  the  necessary  scaffold¬ 
ing  strategies  for  struggling/ underachiev¬ 
ing  learners.  Assessments  of  student 
learning  and  management  strategies  for 
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differentiated  classrooms  will  also  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  Specific  strategies  address  stu¬ 
dents  learning  profile,  develop 
higher-level  thinking  skills,  and  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  following:  tiered  assignments, 
curriculum  compacting  and  extension 
activities.  (3  units) 

357.  Gifted  Education  in  a  Mixed 
Ability  Classroom:  Focus  on 
Multicultural  Awareness  and 
Creativity 

Designing  and  implementing  curriculum 
for  special  programs  aimed  at  gifted  stu¬ 
dents  within  a  mixed  ability  classroom 
will  be  addressed.  An  overview  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  fundamentals  of  differen¬ 
tiation  in  a  heterogeneous  classroom 
along  several  dimensions  through  curric¬ 
ular  content,  learning  process  and  prod¬ 
ucts  created  to  express  learning  based  on 
student  learning  profile,  readiness  level 
and  interests  will  be  the  focus.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  standards  based  lessons  for  gifted 
students  in  specific  academic  content 
areas  will  be  developed.  Multicultural 
gifted  education  and  giftedness  in  poverty 
will  be  an  area  of  emphasis.  An  in-depth 
look  at  creativity,  divergent  thinking  and 
the  gifted  learner  will  be  studied.  Assess¬ 
ments  of  student  learning  and  manage¬ 
ment  strategies  for  differentiated 
classrooms  will  also  be  targeted.  (3  units) 

360.  Leadership  in  Education 

The  distinctive  role  of  leaders  and  man¬ 
agers  and  the  theories  and  philosophies 
of  leadership;  focus  on  the  fundamental 
values,  beliefs  and  attitudes  in  a  chang¬ 
ing  society.  Skills  to  become  an  effective 
leader  including  team  building,  school 
climate  change,  decision  making,  profes¬ 
sional  ethics,  values  and  attitudes  that 
characterize  effective  leadership.  The 
durable  coalitions  of  people  organized 
around  common  goals  of  diversity  and 
change.  An  understanding  of  the  art  of 
leadership  linked  with  the  concept  of 


change  and  an  appreciation  of  change — 
how  it  evolves  and  how  it  can  be  accom¬ 
plished.  (3  units) 

361.  Curriculum  and  Instructional 
Strategies 

Curriculum  planning,  implementation 
and  evaluation;  meeting  the  needs  of  a 
diverse  learning  community  through 
content,  social  climate,  instructional 
strategies  and  the  role  of  the  learner.  Cur¬ 
rent  movements  in  curriculum  and  in¬ 
struction  and  the  use  of  technology  in 
the  curriculum  as  an  educational  tool;  as¬ 
sessment  and  issues  related  to  supervi¬ 
sion,  program  evaluation,  program 
development,  implementation,  staff  de¬ 
velopment  and  support  services.  The 
hands-on  as  well  as  theoretical/analytical 
side  of  redefining  curriculum;  the  role  of 
staff,  parents,  students  and  the  commu¬ 
nity  at  large  in  curriculum  development 
and  planning.  (3  units) 

362.  School  Organization  and 
Management 

The  improvement  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions  and  other  organizations  as  a  result 
of  improving  management  practices; 
avoiding  old  mistakes  and  facing  prob¬ 
lems  and  challenges  associated  with  a 
changing,  culturally  diverse  school  popu¬ 
lation  with  confidence.  Goal  setting  and 
the  role  of  the  individual  and  institu¬ 
tions.  Government  intervention  in  edu¬ 
cation,  legislation,  regulation  and 
policymaking.  The  organization  as  a  tar¬ 
get  of  legislative  reform.  Solving  prob¬ 
lems  before  they  become  unsolvable; 
strategies  for  improving  management. 
(3  units) 

363.  Ethicsy  Law  and  Governance 

Examination  of  the  issues  of  education, 
law  and  morality  and  ways  in  which  the 
law,  by  its  very  nature,  cannot  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  ethics  and  morality.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  theories  of  law,  the 
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relationship  of  education  and  other  laws 
to  social  and  ethical  values.  The  ability  of 
leaders  to  have  a  better  understanding  of 
the  law  and  the  politics  associated  with 
governance  and  the  ability  to  assist  peo¬ 
ple  to  work  through  moral  dilemmas  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  law.  Cross-cultural 
communications,  desegregation  and  dis¬ 
crimination.  Credentialing  laws,  assign¬ 
ment  authorization,  schools  as  a  political 
system.  (3  units) 

364.  Interpersonal  Communication 

Theories,  processes  of  interpersonal  com¬ 
munication  and  collaboration;  effective 
listening,  sending  and  confrontation; 
problem  solving  and  conflict  resolution. 
Theories  related  to  communication  such 
as  cybernetics  and  information  theory. 
Resources  to  include  linguistics,  nonver¬ 
bal  communication,  written  communi¬ 
cation,  gender  and  cross-cultural 
differences.  Exercise  of  authority,  power 
and  influence  through  interpersonal 
communication.  (3  units) 

365.  Human  Resources  and  Fiscal 
Services 

Various  organizational,  educational  and 
personnel  decisions  that  have  a  direct  im¬ 
pact  on  the  quality  of  instruction  in  the 
schools.  From  employment  to  teacher 
evaluation  to  due  process;  implications 
for  the  quality  of  instruction.  Issues  in¬ 
volving  salaries,  demographic  characteris¬ 
tics,  negotiations  and  collective 
bargaining.  The  essentials  of  educational 
financing  and  budgeting  at  every  level. 
Significant  codes,  regulations  and  deci¬ 
sions  affecting  school  finance  and  legis¬ 
lation,  and  the  financial  implications  of 
personnel  contracts  and  obligations. 
(3  units) 

366.  Community  and  Public  Relations 

Role  of  the  school,  business  and  commu¬ 
nity  in  partnership  in  providing  best  ed¬ 
ucational  programs  and  practices. 


Working  with  the  community  power 
structure  to  effect  change.  Techniques  for 
improving  relationships  with  the  com¬ 
munity  and  for  improving  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Serving  the  community  as  a  shared 
culture  with  shared  norms  and  values. 
Identifying  symbols  of  group  identity 
and  the  social  cohesion  associated  with  a 
well-functioning  community  partner¬ 
ship.  Communication,  power  structure, 
school  site  councils,  school  boards  and 
other  governing  units.  (3  units) 

367.  Field  Work  in  School 
Administration 

Application  of  coursework  to  fieldwork 
in  collaboration  with  a  school  district 
and  the  University.  Participation  in  sig¬ 
nificant  experiences  designed  to  facilitate 
the  practical  application  of  learning  and 
knowledge;  interaction  with  administra¬ 
tors,  teachers,  business  people  and  others 
to  experience  situations  or  conditions 
including  ethical  and  legal  issues,  super¬ 
vision,  counseling,  instruction,  manage¬ 
ment  and  needs  of  the  individual. 
Supervised  experiences  and  seminars  in 
the  application  of  the  school  administra¬ 
tion  including  effective  program  design 
and  implementation.  (3  units) 

368.  Principles  of  Assessment 

Gathering  of  comparative  information 
and  results  through  program  evaluation. 
Placement  of  results  within  the  context 
for  judgment,  size  and  worth.  Ways  in 
which  evaluation  results  can  be  made 
more  credible  through  careful  choice  of 
the  design  including  research  and  theo¬ 
ries  associated  with  a  program.  Creating 
a  systematic  evaluation  of  a  program  and 
developing  pragmatic  steps  to  establish 
improvements.  Ability  to  read  and  inter¬ 
pret  test  scores.  (3  units) 
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369.  Action  Research 

Spectrum  of  activities  that  focus  on  re¬ 
search,  planning,  theorizing,  learning  and 
development  in  the  resolution  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  or  problems.  An  understanding  of 
the  qualitative  research  principles,  the  dy¬ 
namics  associated  with  diversity  and 
change  and  the  need  to  study  problems 
that  are  relevant  in  real  settings  while  sys¬ 
tematically  inquiring,  making  hypothe¬ 
ses  and  testing  these  hypotheses;  use  as  a 
vehicle  for  empowering  teachers  and 
learners.  Approaches  to  scholarly  inquiry. 
(3  units) 

370.  Cultural  Diversity  and  Equality 

Examination  and  critical  analysis  of  the 
educational  system  to  determine  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  create  and  maintain  social 
stratification  and  disproportionality.  Un¬ 
derstanding  how  inequality  is  con¬ 
structed  in  society  and  how  it  functions 
in  social  institutions.  Student  diversity 
and  equal  outcomes  in  education.  Evolv¬ 
ing  quest  for  equal  educational  opportu¬ 
nities,  language  and  levels  of  English 
language  instruction,  and  attitudes  and 
understandings  in  a  culturally  diverse  so¬ 
ciety.  Strengths  and  sensitivity  in  teach¬ 
ing  and  learning  as  a  culturally  based 
process.  (3  units) 

371.  School  Intervention  Programs 

Develop  the  skills  necessary  to  assess  and 
determine  appropriate  intervention  for 
students  with  special  needs.  An  under¬ 
standing  of  assessment  and  program  eval¬ 
uation  measures  and  to  be  able  to 
demonstrate  this  knowledge.  Interpret 
relevant  assessment  measures.  Working 
within  language  diverse  communities  in 
order  to  provide  opportunities  for  learn¬ 
ing  style  theories,  child  rearing  practices 
and  special  concerns  of  immigrant  and 
migrant  families.  Role  of  administration 
in  serving  disabled,  nonconventional,  at- 
risk,  delinquent,  truant,  addicted  and 
troubled  students.  (3  units) 


372.  Politics  and  Marketing  Strategies 
in  School  Administration 

(Formerly  Politics:  School  Boards  and 
Administration)  Power  and  influence  in 
schools  and/or  districts;  marketing  the 
schools  and/or  districts;  educational  gov¬ 
ernance  and  management;  relationship  of 
education  to  other  segments  of  the  econ¬ 
omy;  influences  affecting  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  education;  trends  and  politics  of 
marketing.  (3  units) 

374.  Current  Issues  in  Administration 

Current  trends  and  issues  in  administra¬ 
tion;  strategic  planning;  politics  and  eco¬ 
nomics  of  education;  effective 
administration/effective  leadership;  re¬ 
structuring;  emerging  concepts  and  ac¬ 
tions;  influences  affecting 

administration;  analysis  of  power  vs. 
powerlessness;  influences  on  presenta¬ 
tions.  (3  units) 

376.  Technology  to  Enhance 
Leadership 

Course  enables  the  educational  leader  to 
develop  the  ability  to  make  informed  de¬ 
cisions  about  appropriate  technologies 
for  school  use,  understand  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  role  of  multi-media  technolo¬ 
gies  for  instructional  support, 
administrative  decision-making,  and 
management  of  data  in  schools.  It  further 
helps  the  administrator  to  use  computers 
and  other  technologies  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  responsibilities,  and  to  de¬ 
fine,  develop,  and  demonstrate  standards 
of  ethics  for  technology  and  the  use  of 
technology  in  the  schools.  (3  units) 

380.  Higher  Education  Administration^ 
Leadership ,  and  Ethics 

Managerial  leadership  processes  and  ac¬ 
tivities;  decision  making,  communicat¬ 
ing,  motivating,  leadership/management. 
Coordinating  and  managing  differences 
and  conflict;  interpersonal  communica- 
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tion;  practical  aspects  of  program  initia¬ 
tion  and  planning;  emerging  problems 
and  issues;  future  trends  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  (5  units) 

381.  Governance  in  Higher  Education 

Analysis  of  the  exercise  of  authority, 
power,  and  influence  in  post-secondary 
and  higher  education;  governance  and 
management;  relationship  of  education 
to  other  segments  of  the  economy;  board 
of  governors;  board  of  regents;  organiza¬ 
tional  structures  and  patterns;  influences 
affecting  higher  education  and  post-sec¬ 
ondary  education;  public/private  sector 
relationships;  policies  and  procedures. 
(5  units) 

382.  Student  Development  in  Higher 
Education 

An  understanding  of  the  organization 
and  the  mission  of  student  development 
and  student  services  in  post-secondary 
education  campuses;  an  understanding  of 
student  development  theory  and  how  the 
curriculum  and  campus  experiences  pro¬ 
mote  learning.  The  role  of  research  and 
evaluation  in  student  development  and 
student  services.  (5  units) 

383.  Law  in  Higher  Education 

Concepts  of  laws  affecting  higher  educa¬ 
tion;  authority,  power,  and  influences; 
postsecondary  and  higher  education  gov¬ 
ernance;  affirmative  action  and  issues  of 
diversity;  influences  of  professional  or¬ 
ganizations,  student  organizations,  and 
the  law.  Case  studies  and  differing  points 
of  view  as  it  relates  to  the  law.  (3  units) 

384.  Business  and  Finance  in  Higher 
Education 

Analysis  of  income  and  revenue  in  higher 
education;  financial  aid  and  scholarships; 
salaries  and  benefits;  risk  management; 
development;  sponsored  projects;  con¬ 
tracts  and  contract  bidding;  office  of  the 
controller;  tuition  and  timelines  for 
budget  development  and  implementa¬ 


tion;  responsibility  for  budget  develop¬ 
ment;  input.  (3  units) 

385.  Human  Resources  in  Higher  Ed¬ 
ucation 

Recruitment,  selection,  and  assignment 
of  personnel;  effective  staff  utilization; 
dismissal;  grievance  procedures;  short- 
and  long-term  planning  for  staffing; 
tenure  and  tenure  rights;  risk  manage¬ 
ment;  contracts;  negotiations  and  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining;  counseling;  employee 
benefits;  evaluation.  (3  units) 

386.  History  and  Philosophy  of 
Higher  Education 

A  review  of  the  historical  and  philosoph¬ 
ical  foundations  of  higher  education 
from  its  European  foundations  to  the 
current  day,  including  the  many  contem¬ 
porary  changes  in  higher  education  de¬ 
livery  systems  based  on  new  technology. 
(3  units) 

387.  Organization  and  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Student  Services 

An  understanding  of  the  organization 
and  administration  of  student  services  in 
postsecondary  education,  including  the 
roles  and  functions  of  programs  and  lead¬ 
ers,  management  issues,  and  the  skills 
and  competencies  necessary  to  be  an  ef¬ 
fective  administrator  in  student  services. 
(3  units) 

388.  Contemporary  Issues  and 
Internships  in  Student  Services 

Current  issues  and  new  directions  for 
student  services  in  post-secondary  insti¬ 
tutions.  Topics  and  internships  will  be 
based  on  the  specific  needs  of  student  af¬ 
fairs  professionals,  and  permits  the  in- 
depth  study  of  various  areas  of  student 
services.  (3  units) 

389.  Education  and  Ministry  for 
Disability  and  Diversity 

Disability,  difference,  and  diversity  in 
current  Catholic  schools,  parishes,  and 
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other  pastoral  settings.  Tools  for  effective 
ministry  for  and  with  persons  with  dis¬ 
abilities,  as  well  as  diverse  culture  and 
language  in  Catholic  schools  and  pastoral 
ministry  settings.  Processes  for  creating  a 
liberating  interdependence  among  com¬ 
munities  in  school  and  parish  settings. 
Accommodation,  modification,  and  dif¬ 
ferentiation  in  religious  education  and 
pastoral  activities.  Creating  welcoming 
communities.  Relevant  law  and  ethical 
issues.  (3  units) 

390.  The  Catholic  School 

Foundations  of  Catholic  education;  what 
makes  a  school  Catholic?  The  context, 
identity  and  diversity  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  Catholic  school.  Historical,  philo¬ 
sophical,  theological,  sociological,  and 
political  study  of  Catholic  schools  in  the 
United  States.  Analysis  of  school,  mis¬ 
sion,  structure,  organization,  curriculum 
and  finances.  Relationship  of  school  to 
parish,  diocese  and  sponsoring  religious 
congregation.  Role  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion,  campus  ministry  and  service  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  school.  Spiritual  and 
professional  development  of  the  Catholic 
school  teacher.  (3  units) 

391.  Educational  Ethics 

In  what  ways  are  professionals  in  educa¬ 
tion  moral  stewards  and  political  agents? 
Educational  ethics  invites  educators  to 
think  about  what  role  they  play  in 
achieving  and  maintaining  a  more  dem¬ 
ocratic  and  ethical  society  through  edu¬ 
cation.  Investigations  into  controversial 
ethical  issues  and  dilemmas  prepare  edu¬ 
cators  to  critically  think  through  poten¬ 
tial  situations  that  may  arise  with 
students,  parents,  administrators,  and 
peers.  (3  units) 

391  A.  Ethics  Science  Camp  Includes 
Project  WET  (Water  Education 
for  Teachers) 

For  Environmental  Literacy  and  Ethics 
Emphasis  students  only.  (3  units) 


392.  The  Study  of  Teaching 

An  in-depth  look  at  the  act  of  teaching. 
Reviews  theories  and  research  on  teach¬ 
ing  and  will  focus  on  how  to  gather  data 
and  provide  feedback  to  teachers. 
(3  units) 

393.  Curriculum/ Program 
Development 

Focus  is  on  the  theoretical  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  elements  of  developing  a  curriculum 
or  a  program.  It  will  include  a  discussion 
of  the  foundations  of  curriculum  plan¬ 
ning  and  design,  the  development  of  cur¬ 
riculum  documents,  research  on  the 
curriculum,  and  the  implementation  of 
the  curriculum  or  program.  (3  units) 

400A.  Induction  Planning  and 
Monitoring 

An  individual  plan  developed  by  the  can¬ 
didate,  a  mentor  supervisor  of  the  candi¬ 
date,  and  the  University  program 
director,  for  beginning  administrators. 
The  plan  includes  professional  develop¬ 
ment,  interests,  job  responsibilities,  and 
career  goals.  The  plan  is  monitored  on  an 
ongoing  basis  by  the  program  director.  (4 
units- 1  each  quarter) 

400B.  Assessment  and  Por  folio 

An  evaluation  of  the  completion  of  the 
PCIP  and  the  development  of  a  portfolio 
of  activities  that  includes  goals  and  ob¬ 
jectives  and  professional  development 
plans.  (4  units-  1  each  quarter) 

407.  Field  Activities  and 
Contributions 

On-site  related,  field  experiences  de¬ 
signed  to  support  the  candidate’s  growth 
as  a  professional  administrator.  Candi¬ 
dates  select  these  experiences  following  a 
self-evaluation.  Both  on-site  and  univer¬ 
sity  mentors  are  provided  to  help  the  can¬ 
didate  succeed.  (8  units-2  each  quarter; 
4  projects) 
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408.  Professional  Development 

A  series  of  activities  approved  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  related  to  professional  growth  and 
development,  such  as  the  CSLA  pro¬ 
gram.  Such  activities  must  have  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  program  director.  The 
emphasis  is  that  the  program  meets  the 
qualification  of  being  sequential  and  de¬ 
velopmental  for  each  student.  (6  units) 

409.  Master’s  Project 

Individualized  project  in  support  of  a 
master’s  degree  in  higher  education.  Pro¬ 
fessional  paper  and/or  fieldwork  activi¬ 
ties  in  support  of  systemic  change; 
inquiry  and  research;  organizational  the¬ 
ory;  learning  theories  and  learning  goals; 
program  incentives  administration;  man¬ 
agement  and  leadership;  public  policy. 
(6  units-3  each  quarter) 

421.  School  Business  Management 
Information  Systems 

Procedures  for  developing  an  informa¬ 
tion  database;  selecting  data  processing 
equipment;  interfacing  business  and  in¬ 
structional  information  systems.  (3  units) 

422.  School  Financial  Reporting 
Systems 

Analysis  of  the  legal  requirements  and  the 
specific  reporting  functions  that  affect 
the  organization  and  management  of  ac¬ 
counting  and  auditing  processes  in 
school  systems.  (3  units) 

423.  Economic  Factors  and  Education 

The  costs  of  education  in  today’s  market; 
economic  benefits  for  education;  job  op¬ 
portunities  as  an  economic  benefit;  costs, 
legislative  allocations,  percentages;  rev¬ 
enue  increases/decreases.  (3  units) 

424.  School  Business  Support  Services 

Legal  requirements  and  general  operat¬ 
ing  principles  and  procedures  pertaining 
to  school  business  support  services: 


maintenance  and  operations;  transporta¬ 
tion;  purchasing;  warehousing;  food  serv¬ 
ices.  (5  units) 

425.  Budget  Development  and 
Administration 

Analysis  of  the  impact  of  local  district  phi¬ 
losophy  and  state  legal  requirements  on 
the  budget  development  process;  prepar¬ 
ing  and  administering  budgets.  (3  units) 

426.  Risk  Management 

Predicting  and  managing  school  district 
insurance  risks;  strategies  for  analyzing 
and  responding  to  the  insurance  market¬ 
place.  (3  units) 

427.  School  Facilities  Planning  and 
Property  Management 

Master  planning  for  facilities  in  school 
systems;  facility  project  planning  and 
construction  management;  alternative 
approaches;  developers’  fees.  (3  units) 

440.  Seminar:  Advanced  Studies  and 
Special  Topics 

Focuses  on  emerging  theories,  practices, 
and  relevant  topics  within  the  field  of 
Early  Childhood  Special  Education.  Par¬ 
ticipants  research  an  area  of  special  inter¬ 
est.  Concurrent  enrollment  in  305H 
required.  (3  units) 

441.  Seminar:  Management  and 
Leadership 

Assists  students  in  developing  program 
philosophies  and  plans  that  reflect  a  fam¬ 
ily-centered  approach  to  services,  devel- 
opmentally  appropriate  practices, 
transdisciplinary  team  building  and  com¬ 
munity  collaboration.  Focuses  on  super¬ 
vision  of  paraprofessionals,  funding 
resources,  federal  and  state  laws  and  reg¬ 
ulations  for  implementing  programs, 
program  monitoring,  and  evaluation. 
Concurrent  enrollment  in  3051  required. 
(3  units) 
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442.  Seminar:  Parent  and  Staff 
Development! Education 

Promotes  understanding  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  adult  learning,  effective  devel¬ 
opment  and  utilization  of  needs 
assessment  activities,  and  how  to  create  a 
climate  conducive  to  staff  and  parent  de¬ 
velopment.  Concurrent  enrollment  in 
305]  required.  (3  units) 

443.  Seminar:  Behavior  Analysis  and 
Positive  Behavioral  Support 

Advanced  seminar  in  special  education: 
theoretical  approaches  to  severe  emo¬ 
tional  disturbance  and  behavior  disor¬ 
ders,  applied  behavior  analysis,  positive 
behavioral  support,  medical  interven¬ 
tions,  collaboration  with  mental  health 
professionals,  behavior  crisis  planning. 
Behavior  measurement,  data-based  deci¬ 
sion  making,  and  instructional  modifica¬ 
tion.  Concurrent  enrollment  in  305R 
required.  (3  units) 

444.  Seminar:  Complex  Assessment 
and  Intervention 

Advanced  seminar  in  special  education 
assessment  using  appropriate  formal  and 
informal  processes,  given  complex  lan¬ 
guage,  cultural,  and  personal  factors.  In¬ 
structional  processes  and  modifications. 
Consideration  of  complex  case  studies 
from  the  classroom  with  development  of 
assessment  plans,  assessment  reports,  and 
various  intervention  plans  and  curricula. 
Concurrent  enrollment  in  305S  required. 
(3  units) 

445.  Seminar:  Functional  Curricu¬ 
lum  and  Transitional  Planning 

Advanced  seminar  in  special  education: 
domains  of  curriculum;  functional  cur¬ 
riculum;  life-centered  career  education; 
transitional  planning;  and  academic 
modification.  Detailed  exploration  of 
personal-social  skills,  emotional  manage¬ 
ment,  study  skills,  daily  living  skills,  and 
occupational  guidance  and  preparation. 
Concurrent  enrollment  in  305 T  required. 
(3  units) 


446.  Seminar:  Education  Specialist 
Roles  and  Responsibilities 

Advanced  seminar  in  special  education 
considering  the  roles  and  responsibilities 
of  the  education  specialist  in  communi¬ 
cation,  collaboration,  consultation,  and 
coordination  with  disabled  students,  as 
well  as  teachers,  parents,  and  medical  and 
mental  health  professionals.  Concurrent 
enrollment  in  305 Q  required.  (3  units) 

450.  Educational  Systems 
and  Technology 

An  overview  of  the  many  challenges  and 
opportunities  facing  educational  systems 
given  the  increasing  presence  of  technol¬ 
ogy  in  society.  Analysis  of  specific  past 
developments  and  current  trends  shaping 
education  policy  and  discussions  about 
the  integration  of  technology  at  all  levels 
with  an  emphasis  on  K-12  systems. 
(3  units) 

451.  Teaching  with  Technology 

Analysis  of  teaching  philosophies 
and  practices  and  how  they  relate  to  the 
presence  and  availability  of  a  variety 
of  technology  resources  in  learning 
environments.  Review  of  literature  and 
research  on  the  evolution  of  teaching 
practices,  supports  for  student  learning, 
teachers’  professional  development  and 
available  hardware,  software,  and  online 
resources.  (3  units) 

452.  Multimedia  and  Learning 

Understand  and  become  familiar  with  a 
variety  of  multimedia  tools  and  re¬ 
sources,  including  the  Internet,  and  how 
they  can  be  used  effectively  in  lessons  and 
curriculum  for  any  subject  matter.  Gain 
proficiency  in  the  use  of  scanners,  digital 
photo  cameras,  digital  video  cameras, 
sound  recorders,  multimedia  authoring 
and  editing  software,  and  their  applica¬ 
tions  in  constructivist  learning  environ¬ 
ments.  (3  units) 
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453.  Online/ Distance/ Distributed 
Learning 

Review  the  advances  in  computing  and 
telecommunications  technology  that  are 
transforming  education  and  creating  new 
opportunities  for  learning.  Understand 
the  pedagogical  and  technical  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  creating  and  delivering  courses 
online,  particularly  over  the  Internet.  Re¬ 
view  research  and  literature  on  design  cri¬ 
teria  and  factors  that  influence  successful 
experiences  for  instructors  and  students. 
(3  units) 

454.  Assessment,  Evaluation,  and 
Technology 

Study  the  impact  of  technology  on  stu¬ 
dent  assessment  practices.  Review  re¬ 
search  and  literature  on  measurement, 
testing,  and  learning  theory.  Understand 
the  processes  and  procedures  involved  in 
evaluation  research,  particularly  as  they 
apply  to  the  study  of  technology  integra¬ 
tion  programs  in  educational  settings. 
(3  units) 

455.  Practicum 

Field-based  instruction  on  hardware  and 
software  basics,  troubleshooting  and  re¬ 
pairs,  room  design,  setting  up  labs, 
wiring  classrooms,  creating  and  deliver¬ 
ing  training  opportunities  for  teachers 
and  students.  Practicum  placement  in  K- 
12,  post-secondary,  or  alternative  educa¬ 
tional  settings.  (3  units) 

456.  Desktop  Publishing  for  Educators 

Applications  of  desktop  publishing  for 
educational  and  technical  documents,  in¬ 
cluding  layout,  design,  scanning,  and 
graphics.  Advanced  training  in  programs 
such  as  PhotoShop  and  PageMaker  for 
production  of  newsletters,  brochures,  fly¬ 
ers,  and  other  formats.  Understand  the 
evolution  from  print  to  online  media,  in¬ 
cluding  publishing  to  the  World  Wide 
Web.  (3  units) 


457.  Authoring  Learning  Resources 

Acquire  advanced  proficiency  in  the  use  of 
this  powerful  authoring  tool.  Research- 
based  guidelines  for  the  creation  of  teaching 
and  learning  resources,  including  design 
languages  and  object-oriented  thinking  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  development  of  media-based 
learning  systems.  Two-  and  three-dimen¬ 
sional  graphics,  animation,  video,  sound, 
and  virtual  reality  techniques.  (3  units) 

458.  Multimedia  in  the  Special 
Education  Classroom 

Examine  the  use  of  a  wide  range  of  in¬ 
structional  technology  and  adaptive 
hardware  and  software  resources  to  sup¬ 
port  learning  by  students  with  special 
needs.  Understand  the  different  possibil¬ 
ities  and  uses  for  technology,  including 
using  the  computer  as  a  teacher,  student, 
partner  (tool),  and  aide  in  the  special  ed¬ 
ucation  classroom.  (3  units) 

459.  Technology  to  Enhance 
Leadership 

Leadership  and  collaboration  in  educa¬ 
tional  technology  at  interpersonal,  team, 
and  organizational  levels.  Analysis  of  ed¬ 
ucation  systems  with  an  emphasis  on 
promoting  and  sustaining  appropriate 
organizational  and  cultural  change.  Prob¬ 
lems  and  principles  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  use  of  instructional  tech¬ 
nologies  in  educational  institutions. 
(3  units) 

460.  Project  Development  and 
Maagement 

Theories,  frameworks,  and  strategies  for 
designing  educational  products  and  tech¬ 
nology-based  learning  systems.  Develop¬ 
ment,  assessment,  and  implementation 
of  proposals  and  specifications  for  tech¬ 
nology-based  learning  and  performance 
improvement  across  diverse  settings  and 
learners.  (3  units) 
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470.  Philosophical  Foundations  of 
Environmental  Education  and 
Literacy 

Environmental  literacy  is  the  goal  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  education.  This  course  examines 
the  basic  tenets  of  environmental  education. 
It  emphasizes  transformative  thinking  re¬ 
lated  to  environmental  literacy.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  for  practicing  teachers’  development 
and  habits  of  mind  that  empower  individu¬ 
als  to  relate  to  their  environments  in  a  pos¬ 
itive  fashion,  and  to  take  day-to-day  and 
long-term  actions  to  maintain  or  restore  sus¬ 
tainable  relationships  with  other  people  and 
the  environment.  Participating  teachers  will 
be  expected  to  become  environmental  edu¬ 
cators  and  to  be  aware  of  the  processes  by 
which  children  gain  environmental  literacy. 
Environmental  literacy  is  perceived  as  a  de¬ 
velopmental  process  rather  than  an  end 
state;  it  is  a  continuum  of  understandings, 
skills,  and  attitudes.  This  course  sets  the 
basis  for  generating  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  ethics  related  to  environmental  edu¬ 
cation.  (3  units) 

471.  Guided  Field  Internship  in 
an  Environmental  Center  or 
Agency 

Individual  leadership  experience  in  an 
environmental  education  program  with 
an  exploration  of  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  outdoor  education  activities  with 
classroom  environmental  curriculum  and 
state  standards.  This  course  is  intended 
to  build  support  networks  of  teachers 
and  environmental  center  staff  concerned 
with  environmental  issues  in  the  local 
community  and  Bay  Area.  Prerequisites: 
EDUC  470,  254,  and  391  and  approval 
by  advisor.  (4  units) 

472.  Environmental  Curriculum  De¬ 
velopment  and  Technology 

Project-based  instruction  in  math  and 
science  and  technology  with  an  environ¬ 
mental  education  focus.  In  this  course, 
students  will  examine  project-based 


instruction,  and  engage  in  critical  analy¬ 
sis  of  project-based  curricula  for 
math/science/technology  instruction  in 
elementary  and  middle  school.  Students 
will  develop  a  3-4  week  project-based 
unit,  focused  on  an  environmental  sci¬ 
ence  domain  (biology,  environmental  sci¬ 
ence,  physics,  etc.)  but  that  also  includes 
a  technological  component,  and  either  a 
mathematical  or  social  science  compo¬ 
nent.  (3  units) 

473.  Human  Ecology  and 
Sustainability 

Students  of  human  ecology  explore  the 
interdependence  of  people  and  their  en¬ 
vironments — at  personal  levels  in  social, 
built  environments,  and  on  longer  scales 
in  dynamic,  ecological  systems.  Today, 
environmentalists  and  professionals  from 
many  disciplines  are  striving  to  design 
sustainable  societies  that  can  foster  thriv¬ 
ing  human  populations  as  well  as  natural 
ecological  systems.  In  this  course,  stu¬ 
dents  study  how  ecological  design  and 
the  arts  can  help  deepen  our  personal  re¬ 
lationships  with  the  larger,  natural  world 
and  create  healthier,  more  environmen¬ 
tally  sound  communities.  Through  dis¬ 
cussion,  writing  and  image-making,  we 
will  investigate  our  reliance  on  nature 
and  our  impact  on  the  natural  world.  We 
will  learn  about  new  bio-compatible  de¬ 
sign  processes  and  ways  to  improve  our 
own  ecological  performance.  We  will  also 
investigate  current  multi-cultural  and 
disciplinary  perspectives  on  improving 
the  world’s  ecological  health.  Finally,  stu¬ 
dents  will  learn  how  to  foster  ethical  eco¬ 
logical  behaviors  and  improve  future 
human  ecological  relationships  through 
environment-based  education.  (3  units) 

480.  Advanced  Instruction  in  Reading 

Theories,  process,  and  models  of  reading; 
emergent  literacy;  phonemic  awareness; 
direct,  explicit,  systematic  phonics  in¬ 
struction;  phonological/ morphological 
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structure  of  the  English  language  (includ¬ 
ing  direct,  explicit,  systematic  instruction 
in  vocabulary  and  spelling);  metacogni¬ 
tion,  fluency  and  comprehension;  formal 
and  informal  assessment;  multiple,  inte¬ 
grated,  relevant,  problem-solving  instruc¬ 
tional  strategies  adapted  to  the  specific 
needs  and  interests  of  individuals,  includ¬ 
ing  English  language  learners,  students 
with  developing  reading  skills,  and  profi¬ 
cient  readers.  Included  within  the  course 
is  a  tutorial  experience  with  an  elemen¬ 
tary  or  secondary  pupil.  (3  units) 

481.  Design  and  Implementation  of 
Reading  Programs 

This  course  will  enable  students  to  artic¬ 
ulate  their  roles  and  responsibilities  as 
reading  language  arts  specialists.  Those 
responsibilities  include:  supervision  and 
support  of  services  associated  with  liter¬ 
acy  programs  (e.g.,  evaluation  of  curricu¬ 
lum,  instruction  and  assessment;  needs 
assessment;  grant  and  proposal  writing); 
school  or  district-wide  service  as  a  men¬ 
tor  and  resource  teacher;  curriculum  and 
program  development  including  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  literacy 
professional  development  programs;  and 
leadership — offering  theories,  designs, 
guidelines,  examples,  and  materials 
needed  to  bring  about  school  and  dis¬ 
trict-wide  growth.  (3  units) 

482.  Theoretical  Models  and 
Processes  of  Reading 

Learning  to  read  involves  integrating  a 
complex  network  of  interactive,  multidis¬ 
ciplinary  processes.  Theoretical  models 
and  processes  of  reading  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  perspectives  From  the  areas  of 
education,  linguistics,  psychology,  soci¬ 
ology,  critical  and  political  theory,  and 
medical  research.  Course  provides  histor¬ 
ical  and  contemporary  perspectives  of  the 
foundations  of  literacy  theory  and  corre¬ 
sponding  models,  and  helps  students 
learn  to  access,  read,  critique,  and  chal¬ 


lenge  research  as  they  explore  the  impli¬ 
cations  for  teaching  and  learning.  Pri¬ 
mary  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
interplay  of  historic  and  emerging  theo¬ 
retical  models  and  the  California  stan¬ 
dards:  students  will  learn  to  set  specific 
literacy  assessment  and  instructional 
benchmarks  for  the  purpose  of  imple¬ 
menting  the  English  Language  Arts  Con¬ 
tent  Standards  for  the  California  Public 
Schools,  K-12.  (3  units) 

483.  Clinical  Diagnosis  of  Reading 
Difficulties 

Students  will  engage  in  ongoing  assess¬ 
ment  of  tests,  texts,  and  materials;  of 
their  own  instructional  decisions;  and  of 
the  interests,  attitudes,  strengths  and  lit¬ 
eracy  needs  of  a  child.  Students  will  ex¬ 
plore  reader,  text,  and  contextual  factors 
of  literacy  development,  including  multi¬ 
ple  means  of  both  formal  and  informal 
assessment  and  diagnosis.  Assessment 
will  be  linked  to  instruction  through  the 
tutorial  component  (EDUC  484).  Stu¬ 
dents  will  study  the  influences  of  moti¬ 
vation  and  prior  knowledge,  and  will 
learn  and  adapt  reading  and  writing 
strategies-phonological  awareness,  phon¬ 
ics,  word  recognition,  vocabulary,  com¬ 
prehension,  fluency,  metacognition, 
writing,  spelling,  and  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  to  learn.  This  course  is  intended  to 
weave  seamlessly  into  the  tutorial  com¬ 
ponents  of  484.  Concurrent  enrollment  in 
484  required.  (3  units) 

484.  Clinical  Instruction  of  Reading 

During  this  20-hour  tutorial,  students 
will  interview  a  child  at  the  preschool- 
grade  6  or  grade  5-12  level  to  establish 
rapport  and  gain  knowledge  of  his/her 
literacy  interests.  Students  will  test  the 
child  using  an  Informal  Reading  Inven¬ 
tory  and/ or  an  array  of  emergent  literacy, 
phonological  awareness,  and  phonics 
tests.  Students  will  interpret  the  results  of 
zzall  assessments  and  create,  implement, 
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monitor,  evaluate,  and  modify  individu¬ 
alized  instructional  plans  based  on  the 
specific  strengths,  needs,  and  progress  in 
the  area  of  reading.  Students  will  study 
the  influences  of  motivation  and  prior 
knowledge,  and  will  learn  and  adapt 
reading  and  writing  strategies-phonolog- 
ical  awareness,  phonics,  word  recogni¬ 
tion,  vocabulary,  comprehension, 
fluency,  metacognition,  writing,  spelling, 
and  reading  and  writing  to  learn.  Stu¬ 
dents  will  write  a  detailed  case  study  and 
a  letter  to  parents/guardians.  Students 
will  model  a  lesson  for  parents/guardians 
in  order  to  facilitate  continued  support 
and  progress.  This  course  is  intended  to 
be  a  seamless  transition  from  assessment 
to  instruction  in  the  concurrent  registra¬ 
tion  with  EDUC  483.  Concurrent  enroll¬ 
ment  in  483  required.  (3  units) 

485.  Seminar:  Advanced  Study  and 
Research  in  Reading 

Students  study  the  work  of  researchers 
who  have  made  significant  contributions 
to  the  field  of  literacy;  develop  a  basic  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  role  of  research  in  sup¬ 
porting  literacy  growth  and  development 
for  all  children;  read  from  professional 
journals  and  other  publications  and  learn 
how  to  participate  in  conferences  and 
other  professional  activities;  reflect  on 
their  own  practices  to  improve  literacy 
instruction  for  all  students;  and  will  write 
on  a  specific  topic  in  preparation  for  the¬ 
sis  research  and/or  possible  publication 
in  literacy  journals.  (3  units) 

486.  Current  Trends  in  Reading 

Course  offers  opportunities  to  advance 
students’  understanding  and  application 
of  current  theory,  practice,  and  emerging 
research  in  reading.  Variable  topics  re¬ 
flecting  current  issues  and  in-depth 
knowledge  of  specialized  areas  of  study  in 
reading  and  language  arts  may  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  a  seminar  format  or  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  course  instructor. 
(3  units) 


487.  Psycholinguistics 

The  major  focus  of  this  course  is  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  understand  the  relationship 
among  phonology,  morphology,  seman¬ 
tics,  syntax,  and  pragmatics,  and  the 
practical  teaching  and  learning  implica¬ 
tions  for  teaching  reading  and  writing. 
Learning  to  provide  well-designed,  ex¬ 
plicit,  and  systematic  instruction  fol¬ 
lowed  by  monitored  and  guided  student 
practice  in  important  aspects  skilled  writ¬ 
ing  and  fluent  reading  will  be  both 
taught  and  modeled,  including  phone¬ 
mic  awareness,  phonics,  decoding  strate¬ 
gies,  vocabulary,  spelling,  grammar  skills, 
and  comprehension  in  emergent  and  de¬ 
veloping  readers  and  writers,  including 
English  language  learners;  the  relation¬ 
ship  among  semantics,  pragmatics,  and 
comprehension  development  in  emer¬ 
gent  and  developing  readers  and  writers; 
and  the  development  and  use  of  assess¬ 
ments  that  involve  multiple  indicators  of 
learner  progress.  (3  units) 

488.  Teaching  Reading  in  Preschool 
and  Early  Elementary 

Strategies  for  developing  and  enhancing 
emergent  literacy  in  young  children  in¬ 
cluding:  facilitating  print  awareness  in 
motivating,  meaningful,  functional  ways; 
supporting  and  respecting  children’s  ef¬ 
forts;  socialization  through  oral  and  writ¬ 
ten  language;  directionality,  the  meaning 
and  function  of  written  words  and  space 
between  words;  letter  recognition; 
pseudo  reading  and  invented  spelling; 
providing  developmentally  appropriate 
materials;  shared  book  experiences;  lan¬ 
guage  experience  approaches;  assisted 
reading;  creating  literacy  play  centers. 
(3  units) 


490.  Research  Methods 

Introduction  to  educational  research  de¬ 
sign.  Survey  of  quantitative  and  qualita¬ 
tive  research  methods  and  emphasis  on 
the  relationship  between  a  research  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  exploration  of  that  problem. 
Students  critique  research  on  teacher  ed¬ 
ucation,  special  education,  educational 
administration,  Catholic  education,  and 
instructional  technology  topics  using 
general  design  principles.  Writing  for  ac¬ 
ademic  audiences  is  a  course  outcome. 
(3  units) 

491.  Research  Project 

Read  and  understand  methodology  (e.g., 
survey,  ethnographic,  case  study)  perti¬ 
nent  to  the  individual  student’s  research 
project,  generate  a  proposal  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Human  Subjects  Committee, 
finish  chapters  one  and  two,  draft  the 


third  chapter,  plan  data  analyses,  and  ob¬ 
tain  “sign-off”  from  two  readers  that  the 
thesis  plan  is  sound.  This  course  replaces 
399.  (3  units) 

499.  Independent  Research 

Supervised  research  initiated  by  the  stu¬ 
dent.  Negotiation  with  a  faculty  advisor 
is  necessary  prior  to  registration.  The 
proposal  must  be  in  writing  and  have  the 
signature  of  the  approving  faculty  advi¬ 
sor.  Full-time  faculty  members  are  pre¬ 
ferred  advisors.  With  program  director’s 
written  approval,  an  adjunct  faculty 
member  may  serve  as  advisor.  The  advi¬ 
sor  provides  support,  assistance,  and 
feedback  on  the  initial  drafts  of  the  re¬ 
search  project.  Prerequisite:  A  proposal 
must  be  submitted  and  approved  by  a  fac¬ 
ulty  advisor  prior  to  registration. 
(1-6  units) 
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Department  of  Counseling 

Psychology 


Professor  Emeritus :  Brian  P.  Hall 

Professors :  Lucia  Gilbert  (Provost),  Jerrold  Lee  Shapiro,  Dale  G.  Larson  (Interim  Dean) 
Associate  Professors:  Jeffrey  Baerwald,  S .J.,  Teri  Quatman  (Interim  Dean) 

Assistant  Professors :  Michael  Axelman,  David  Feldman,  Lucila  Ramos-Sanchez, 

Shauna  Shapiro 

Senior  Lecturer:  Patricia  Moretti 

Director,  Internship  and  Practicum  Programs:  Patricia  Moretti 
Lecturer.  Robert  Fisher 

ADMISSION  TO  COUNSELING  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

Applicants  to  counseling  degree  programs  are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  their  pre¬ 
vious  experience  and  academic  record. 

Santa  Clara’s  counseling  programs  are  primarily  designed  for  the  working  profes¬ 
sional,  with  most  courses  offered  in  the  late  afternoons  and  evenings.  A  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  daytime  classes  are  also  available,  but  none  of  the  programs  can  be  completed 
via  daytime  classes  only.  Part-time  students  are  encouraged  either  to  continue  in  their 
present  employment,  if  suitable,  or  to  select  situations  in  which  some  use  of  counsel¬ 
ing  skills  is  possible. 
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Applications  are  welcome  in  accordance  with  the  published  admissions  deadlines.The 
admissions  committee  meets  during  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters  to  select  the  most 
highly  qualified  applicants  for  each  counseling  program.  Acceptances  are  issued  three 
times  per  year. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  COUNSELING  PSYCHOLOGY 


The  Master  of  Arts  in  Counseling  Psychology  provides  an  intensive  78-unit  mas¬ 
ter  of  arts  program  for  students.  Two  tracks  are  available  within  the  program:  one  is 
for  students  seeking  to  meet  California  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy  (MFT)  licens¬ 
ing  requirements;  a  second  is  for  students  not  seeking  the  MFT,  but  desiring  more  ex¬ 
tensive  training  and  experience  than  the  51 -unit  Master  of  Arts  in  Counseling  program 
affords.  Students  in  either  track  may  select  from  one  of  four  optional  emphasis  pro¬ 
grams,  or  may  choose  the  “no-emphasis”  option.  The  emphasis  programs  include: 
Career  Development,  Correctional  Psychology,  Health  Psychology,  and  Latino  Coun¬ 
seling.  These  emphases  or  specializations  can  be  completed  within  the  78-unit 
degree  programs  through  the  student’s  selection  of  electives. 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Counseling  Psychology  MFT  track  is  designed  to  train  coun¬ 
selors  in  the  treatment  of  premarital,  marital,  family,  child,  and  other  relationship  dys¬ 
functions.  It  includes  theoretical  and  experiential  work  with  a  focus  on  the 
development  of  practical  and  appropriate  clinical  skills.  The  MFT  track  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  based  on  regulations  provided  by  the  California  Board  of  Behavioral  Sciences 
and  on  guidelines  suggested  by  the  American  Association  for  Marriage  and  Family 
Therapy  and  the  California  Association  of  Marriage  and  Family  Therapists.  Course- 
work  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  California  MFT  license  examination. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  78-UNIT  M.A.  IN  COUNSELING 
PSYCHOLOGY  PROGRAM 

Because  the  state  license  in  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy  allows  its  holder  to  en¬ 
gage  in  private  practice  using  psychotherapeutic  and  counseling  techniques,  and  be¬ 
cause  all  counseling  psychology  graduates  are  likely  to  work  in  the  human  services 
arena,  candidates  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  experience,  previous  academic  background, 
and  maturity  with  regard  to  life  experience  and  professional  goals.  Those  candidates  who 
present  significant  work  or  volunteer  experience  in  counseling-related  activities  will 
stand  to  benefit  most  from  the  program  itself  and  in  subsequent  counseling  endeav¬ 
ors.  Therefore,  in  admissions  decisions,  strong  preference  will  be  given  to  those  who 
have  accrued  real  work  (including  volunteer)  experience  in  counseling  (at  any  level) 
prior  to  seeking  admission  to  the  master’s  program.  Applicants  to  the  MFT  track 
should  be  prepared  and  sufficiently  motivated  to  complete  the  experience  require¬ 
ments  as  set  forth  by  the  California  Board  of  Behavioral  Sciences  upon  completion  of 
the  degree  program. 
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MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  COUNSELING 

The  51 -unit  Master  of  Arts  in  Counseling  Program  prepares  students  to  counsel  in 
educational  settings,  career  centers,  community  agencies,  hospitals,  private  clinics,  re¬ 
ligious  settings,  and  in  industry.  It  is  also  an  appropriate  program  for  students  who 
wish  to  pursue  a  doctoral  program  at  a  later  date.  The  M.A.  degree  in  Counseling  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  for  the  California  State  License  in  Marriage  and  Family 
Therapy  (MFT).  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  accordance  with  California  State  reg¬ 
ulations,  students  who  complete  and  receive  the  51 -unit  master’s  degree  cannot  later 
transfer  or  apply  those  credits  toward  the  completion  of  an  MFT  license  program. 

The  51 -unit  program  can  be  completed  as  a  general  program  or  can  include  one 
of  the  division’s  four  emphasis  programs. 

Persons  accepted  for  the  M.A.  in  Counseling  Psychology  (78  units)  or  in  Counsel¬ 
ing  (5 1  units)  can  choose  one  of  four  emphasis  programs  described  below. 

OPTIONAL  EMPHASES 

Emphasis  in  Career  Development 

Teri  Quatman  ( Coordinator ) 

The  Emphasis  in  Career  Development  Program  at  Santa  Clara  University  offers  a 
concentration  in  career  development  within  each  of  the  counseling  degree  programs. 

The  field  of  career  development  within  counseling  psychology  has  undergone  a 
broadening  of  both  scope  and  definition  within  the  past  decade.  The  focus  of  the  field 
has  shifted  from  reactive  to  proactive  modes  of  thinking  and  action.  Roles  for  coun¬ 
selors  specializing  in  career  development  span  settings  that  include  working  with  in¬ 
dividuals  in  career  planning  or  career  transition;  with  organizations  in  the  context  of 
planning  for  and  managing  structural  changes  in  human  resource  requirements;  and 
within  school  and  agency  settings.  By  increasing  their  portfolio  of  career-related  skills, 
graduates  may  be  prepared  to  function  in  a  variety  of  expanded  roles,  including  work 
in  private-practice  or  agency-based  career  development  centers,  human  resource  de¬ 
partments,  industry-based  career  centers,  outplacement  organizations,  consulting  serv¬ 
ices,  community  retraining  and  rehabilitation  programs,  and  student-related  work 
from  elementary  through  college  ages. 

The  emphasis  is  available  to  students  in  two  master  of  arts  program  options:  Coun¬ 
seling  with  an  Emphasis  in  Career  Development  (5 1  units)  and  Counseling  Psychol¬ 
ogy  with  an  Emphasis  in  Career  Development  (78  units).  Only  the  78-unit  option 
provides  coursework  leading  to  the  California  State  License  in  Marriage  and  Family 
Therapy  (MFT). 

Those  candidates  who  present  significant  work  experience  in  industry  (acquired  ei¬ 
ther  prior  to  program  entrance  or  concurrently  with  participation  in  the  program) 
will  stand  to  benefit  most  from  the  program  itself  and  in  subsequent  career  counsel¬ 
ing  endeavors.  Therefore,  in  admissions  decisions,  strong  preference  will  be  given  to 
those  who  have  accrued  real  work  experience  in  industry  prior  to  seeking  admission 
to  the  emphasis  program. 
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Emphasis  in  Correctional  Psychology:  Counseling  Delinquent 

and  At-Risk  Youth 

Robert  Michels  ( Coordinator) 

This  emphasis  program  is  a  professional  training  program  for  counselors  working 
with  delinquent,  at-risk,  antisocial,  and  non-conventional  youth  in  mental  health,  so¬ 
cial  services,  community,  juvenile  justice,  correctional,  and  school  programs.  The  em¬ 
phasis  is  available  to  students  in  two  master  of  arts  program  options:  Counseling  with 
an  Emphasis  in  Correctional  Psychology  (5 1  units)  and  Counseling  Psychology  with 
an  Emphasis  in  Correctional  Psychology  (78  units). 

This  is  the  only  correctional  emphasis  in  a  counseling  M.A.  program  in  California. 


Emphasis  in  Health  Psychology 

Dale  G.  Larson  ( Coordinator ) 

The  Emphasis  in  Health  Psychology  Program  at  Santa  Clara  University  offers  a  con¬ 
centration  in  health  psychology  within  the  counseling  degree  programs.  The  program 
focuses  on  applications  of  psychology  to  issues  of  health,  disease  and  prevention  at  in¬ 
dividual  and  societal  levels.  Coursework  concentrates  on  the  development  of  knowledge 
and  practical  skills  in  the  following  areas:  maintaining  and  promoting  personal  health; 
preventing  disease;  exploring  the  individual  and  social  contexts  of  health  problems; 
counseling  healthy  and  ill  individuals  regarding  health-related  problems  and  issues; 
counseling  for  grief  and  loss;  developing  stress  management  programs;  addressing  in¬ 
terpersonal  issues  in  health  care  settings  and  the  emerging  field  of  Positive  Psychology. 

The  Emphasis  in  Health  Psychology  is  designed  for  individuals  with  a  combined 
interest  in  counseling  and  health  psychology.  Graduates  of  the  program  work  as  agency 
and  private  practice  counselors;  health  promotion  specialists  in  industry,  schools,  and 
hospitals;  counselors  in  employee  assistance  programs;  and  counseling  and  health  spe¬ 
cialists  in  other  settings. 

The  emphasis  is  available  to  students  in  both  master  of  arts  program  options: 
Counseling  with  an  Emphasis  in  Health  Psychology  (5 1  units)  and  Counseling  Psy¬ 
chology  with  an  Emphasis  in  Health  Psychology  (78  units).  The  78-unit  option  pro¬ 
vides  a  greater  depth  of  training  in  counseling  theory  and  skills.  A  student  who 
includes  the  health  emphasis  in  the  78-unit  masters  program  can  meet  all  the  aca¬ 
demic  requirements  for  the  California  State  License  in  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy. 

This  is  the  only  health  psychology  program  integrated  into  a  MFT program  in  the 

United  States. 

Emphasis  in  Latino  Psychology 

Lucila  Ramos-Sanchez  ( Coordinator ) 

The  Emphasis  in  Latino  Psychology  Program  at  Santa  Clara  University  offers  a 
concentration  and  focus  on  counseling  the  large  component  of  the  population  who 
define  themselves  as  Latino.  The  program  focuses  on  applications  of  psychology  with 
reference  to  issues  of  culture,  ethnicity,  acculturation,  and  assimilation.  Implications 
of  counseling  within  a  Latino  family  system  and  issues  of  language  are  explored. 
Coursework  concentrates  on  the  development  of  knowledge  and  practical  skills  in  the 
following  areas:  reaching  clients  from  this  normally  underserved  population,  develop- 
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ing  rapport  with  clients  from  these  cultures,  intervening  in  culturally  sensitive  and 
appropriate  ways,  and  counseling  at  various  times  throughout  the  life  cycle.  Some  of 
the  classes  will  stress  the  importance  of  language  and  may  be  instructed  partially  or 
substantially  in  Spanish. 

The  emphasis  is  available  to  students  in  both  Master  of  Arts  program  options: 
Counseling  with  an  Emphasis  in  Latino  Psychology  (5 1  units)  and  Counseling  Psy¬ 
chology  with  an  Emphasis  in  Latino  Psychology  (78  units).  The  78-unit  option  pro¬ 
vides  a  greater  depth  of  training  in  counseling  theory  and  skills.  A  student  who 
includes  the  Latino  emphasis  in  the  78-unit  master’s  program  can  meet  all  the  aca¬ 
demic  requirements  for  the  California  State  License  in  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy. 

This  emphasis  in  Latino  counseling  is  one  of  only  three  in  the  United  States. 


COURSE  REQUIREMENTS:  COUNSELING  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

Required  courses  for  the  counseling  degree  programs  are  listed  below.  Elective 
courses  should  be  taken  in  addition  to  required  courses  to  fulfill  the  total  number  of 
quarter  units  in  the  student’s  program.  Electives  may  be  selected  in  consultation  with 
a  faculty  advisor. 

Note:  Nine  core  courses  are  required  for  all  counseling  degree  programs:  CPSY 200, 
212,  216,  218,  219,  220,  227,  231,  and  275.  Once  students  have  completed  39  total 
units  in  the  program,  registration  may  be  restricted  to  those  core  classes  until  they  have  been 
completed. 

Counseling  Psychology  (MFT  track)  (78  units) 

78:  Counseling  Psychology  (MFT  track)  No  Emphasis  -  Core  courses  plus  211, 
217,  311,  312,  313,  318,  319,  323,  one  course  from  213,  317  or  383,  333  (three 
consecutive  quarters  beginning  in  the  fall),  and  five  electives. 

78:  Counseling  Psychology  (MFT  track)  with  Career  Development 
Emphasis  -  Core  courses  plus  211,217,  311,312,  315,  318,  319,  323,  one  course 
from  215,  317  or  383,  333  (three  consecutive  quarters  beginning  in  the  fall)  and 
emphasis  courses:  300,  301,  302,  303,  and  304. 

78:  Counseling  Psychology  (MFT  track)  with  Correctional  Psychology 
Emphasis  -  Core  courses  plus  211,217,  311,312,  315,  318,  319,  323;  one  course 
from  215,  317  or  383,  333  (three  consecutive  quarters  beginning  in  the  fall),  and 
emphasis  courses:  243,  244,  245,  246;  plus  one  elective. 

78:  Counseling  Psychology  (MFT  track)  with  Health  Emphasis  -  Core  classes 
plus  211,  217,  311,  312,  315,  318,  319,  323,  333  (three  consecutive  quarters  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  fall),  and  emphasis  courses:  291,  380,  381,  383,  385,  plus  one  elec¬ 
tive. 

78:  Counseling  Psychology  (MFT  track)  with  Latino  Emphasis  -  Core  courses 
plus  211,  217,  311,  312,  315,  318,  319,  323,  one  course  from  215,  317  or  383, 
333  (three  consecutive  quarters  beginning  in  the  fall),  and  emphasis  courses:  360, 
362,  364,  and  366  (for  Spanish  speakers);  plus  one  or  two  electives  (depending 
upon  whether  or  not  366  is  taken). 
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Counseling  Psychology  (Self-designed  NON  MFT  track  Program)  (78  units) 

78:  Counseling  Psychology  (self  designed)  -  Core  courses  plus  217,  311,  312, 
315,  318,  331 A  (two  consecutive  quarters  beginning  in  the  fall),  and  10  electives. 

78:  Counseling  Psychology  (self  designed)  with  Career  Development 
Emphasis  -  Core  courses  plus  217,  311,  312,  315,  318,  33 1C  (two  consecutive 
quarters  beginning  in  the  fall),  and  emphasis  courses:  300,  301,  302,  303,  and 
304,  plus  five  electives. 

78:  Counseling  Psychology  (self  designed)  with  Correctional  Psychology 
Emphasis  -  Core  courses  plus  217,  311,  312,  315,  318,  331  or  333  (two  consec¬ 
utive  quarters  beginning  in  the  fall),  and  emphasis  courses:  243,  244,  245,  246, 
plus  six  electives. 

78:  Counseling  Psychology  (self  designed)  with  Health  Emphasis  -  Core 
courses  plus  217,  311,  312,  315,  318,  331  (two  consecutive  quarters  beginning  in 
the  fall),  and  emphasis  courses:  291,  380,  381,  383,  385,  and  five  electives. 

78:  Counseling  Psychology  (self  designed)  with  Latino  Emphasis  -  Core 
courses  plus  217,  31 1,  312,  315,  318,  331  (two  consecutive  quarters  beginning  in 
the  fall),  and  emphasis  courses:  360,  362,  364,  and  366  (if  student  is  able  to  take 
the  Spanish  language  class)  plus  seven  electives  (six  if  student  takes  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  class  366). 

Counseling  (5 1  quarter  units) 

51:  General  -  Core  courses  plus  312,  318,  331  (two  consecutive  quarters  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  fall),  and  four  electives. 

51:  Career  Development  Emphasis  -  Core  courses  plus  312,  318,  and  emphasis 
courses:  300,  301,  302,  303,  304,  plus  33 1C  (one  quarter  is  required  [fall  term], 
but  student  may  choose  to  extend  the  practicum  experience  beyond  the  one  quar¬ 
ter  minimum). 

51:  Correctional  Psychology  Emphasis  -  Core  courses  plus  312,  318,  and  em¬ 
phasis  courses:  243,  244,  245,  246,  plus  331  or  333  (two  consecutive  quarters  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  fall). 

51:  Health  Psychology  Emphasis  -  Core  courses  plus  312,  318,  33 1H  (fall  term), 
291,380,  381,383,  and  385. 

51:  Latino  Psychology  Emphasis  -  Core  courses  plus  312,  318,  and  emphasis 
courses:  360,  362,  364,  and  366  (for  Spanish  speakers),  plus  33 1L  (two  consecu¬ 
tive  quarters  beginning  in  the  fall),  and  the  possibility  of  one  elective  (depending 
on  whether  or  not  366  is  taken). 

The  following  information  applies  to  students  in  all  counseling  programs: 

Academic  Performance  Students  must  maintain  at  least  a  3.0  grade  point  average 
throughout  the  degree  program.  A  grade  of  B  or  higher  is  required  in  courses  200  and 
227  for  continuation  in  the  program  regardless  of  grades  earned  in  other  courses. 
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Sequence  of  Courses  200,  212,  216,  218,  219,  220,  and  227  must  be  taken  during 
the  first  twelve  courses  of  study.  CPSY  219  has  a  lab  group  experience  that  may  be 
taken  as  a  prerequisite  or  concurrently  with  enrollment. 

The  practicum  should  be  taken  after  sufficient  coursework  has  been  completed  to 
make  it  a  meaningful  undertaking  and  should,  therefore,  occur  in  the  last  half  of  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  program.  Coursework  in  preparation  for  practicum  should  include  all  nine  core 
courses.  Students  who  intend  to  qualify  for  the  California  State  License  in  Marriage 
and  Family  Therapy  will  need  to  complete  three  quarters  of  MFT  Practicum  (333), 
beginning  the  sequence  in  the  fall  quarter.  Prerequisites  for  the  MFT  Practicum  in¬ 
clude  311,  313,  318,  and  319.  Before  beginning  a  practicum  experience,  the  student 
must  submit  a  certificate  of  malpractice  insurance  to  226  Bannan  Hall  to  the 
practicum  coordinator. 

Students  wishing  to  gain  experience  in  counseling  prior  to  qualifying  for  a 
practicum  are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  308  or  309,  or  305  (Field  Laboratory).  Stu¬ 
dents  should  note  several  courses  that  have  prerequisites  and  plan  accordingly. 

Mandatory  Lab  Group  The  lab  group  experience  associated  with  Psychology  of 
Group  Counseling  (219)  is  required  of  all  counseling  students  as  a  part  of  219.  This 
small  lab  group  experience  is  customarily  taken  simultaneously  with  the  219  class,  but 
may  alternatively  be  taken  prior  to  the  219  class.  The  prerequisites  for  the  lab  group  are 
200  and  218.  These  should  be  completed  during  the  first  year  of  study.  Lab  groups  are 
conducted  on  campus  by  licensed  professional  leaders  and  advanced  student  assistants; 
are  interpersonally  oriented  and  ungraded.  They  are  designed  to  facilitate  personal 
growth  and  exploration,  as  well  as  provide  the  experience  of  the  small-group  process. 
The  directed  group  experience  is  an  opportunity  to  cope  with  individual  issues  that 
promote  or  inhibit  counseling  skills.  Lab  groups  are  offered  each  quarter. 

Ethical  Principles  The  counseling  psychology  faculty  and  staff  adhere  to  “Ethi¬ 
cal  Principles  of  Psychologists’  as  adopted  by  the  Ajmerican  Psychological  Association. 
Relevant  “Ethical  Principles”  for  the  CPSY  program  include: 

1.  Responsibility 

2.  Competence 

3.  Moral  and  legal  standards 

4.  Public  statements 

5.  Confidentiality 

6.  Welfare  of  the  consumer 

7.  Professional  relationships 

8.  Assessment  techniques 

9.  Research  with  human  participants 

A  copy  of  “Ethical  Principles  of  Psychologists”  is  available  in  226  Bannan  Hall. 

Self-Disclosure:  The  professional-training  philosophy  of  the  Counseling  Psychol¬ 
ogy  Department  is  predicated  on  the  notion  that  an  effective  counselor  must  be  a 
whole  person.  Indeed,  in  the  practice  of  counseling,  it  is  the  person  of  the  counselor 
that  is  a  major  component  of  healing.  As  a  counselor-in-training,  then,  self-reflection 
is  a  necessary  and  required  part  of  the  training  that  helps  students  better  understand 
and  empathize  with  their  future  clients’  experience. 
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Such  reflection  is  a  significant  component  of  one’s  personal  and  professional  devel¬ 
opment  as  an  effective  and  sensitive  instrument  of  change.  Thus,  it  is  customary  that 
in  the  Counseling  Psychology  Master’s  Program’s  classes  at  SCU,  students  are  regularly 
assigned  work  that  involves  self-disclosure  and  personal  study  of  the  content  of  that 
self-disclosure.  Students  are  expected  to  reflect  on  their  past  and  present  personal  ex¬ 
periences  in  courses  and  program  related  activities,  in  oral  and/or  written  assignments. 

We  respect  students’  rights  to  confidentiality  and  do  not  require  that  any  particu¬ 
lar  or  specific  information  be  disclosed.  Moreover,  we  do  not  evaluate  students’ 
progress  in  the  program  based  on  the  disclosure  of  any  specific  information  (except  as 
mandated  by  ethical  codes  or  law). 

It  is  our  experience  that  this  philosophy  and  related  formats  in  our  classes  provide 
a  rich  and  superlative  educational  experience,  involving  more  aspects  of  student  expe¬ 
rience  than  do  standard  lectures  or  written  material,  that  do  not  include  the  person 
of  the  therapist-in-training. 

Comprehensive  Examination  A  written  comprehensive  examination  will  be 
given  during  the  last  quarter  of  study  (summer  session  excluded)  or  after  all  required 
courses,  with  the  exception  of  practica,  have  been  completed.  The  purpose  is  to  facil¬ 
itate  a  meaningful  synthesis  of  the  various  concepts  and  experiences  provided  in  the 
program.  If  needed,  a  second  opportunity  will  be  given  to  perform  satisfactorily  on  the 
comprehensive  examination.  Passing  the  comprehensive  examination  is  prerequisite  to 
obtaining  the  master  of  arts  degree. 


COUNSELING  PSYCHOLOGY  COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


Courses  offered  specifically  for  education 
students  are  listed  in  the  Department  of 
Education  section  of  the  bulletin;  however, 
some  counseling  psychology  courses  are  cross- 
referenced  with  education. 

200.  Psychology  of  Interpersonal 
Communications 

The  foundation  course  for  all  CPSY  pro¬ 
grams,  this  course  provides  a  laboratory 
setting  in  which  students  master  basic 
skill  sets  that  are  fundamental  for  effec¬ 
tive  communication,  advanced  counsel¬ 
ing  and  therapy.  Among  the  basic  skills 
essential  to  counseling  psychology  are  the 
cultivation  of  attention,  learning  to  ask 
questions,  paraphrasing  and  encourag¬ 
ing,  reflecting  feeling  and  meaning,  con¬ 
frontation  and  empathy.  The  course 
allows  students  the  opportunity  to  create, 
discover  and/or  examine  and  expand 
their  personal  counseling  style  through 
deep  investigation  of  both  self  and  the 
professional  literature.  A  primary  focus  is 


on  being  more  conscious  and  intentional 
in  interpersonal  communication  and 
subsequently  in  the  counseling  process. 
(3  units) 

211.  Human  Sexuality 

This  course  provides  information  and 
perspective  to  future  therapists  regarding 
biological,  developmental,  behavioral, 
emotional,  and  cultural  aspects  of  human 
sexuality.  It  is  principally  clinical  in  focus: 
reading  materials,  classroom  experiences 
and  discussions  are  used  to  augment  stu¬ 
dents’  knowledge  of  human  sexual  func¬ 
tioning,  both  potential  and  problematic, 
and  to  expand  students’  comfort  with 
their  future  role  as  therapists  to  couples 
and  individuals.  Prerequisites:  200,  212, 
or  216.  (3  units) 

211-S.  Sex  Addiction 

This  class  will  provide  participants  with 
information  to  understand  and  diagnose 
sexual  addiction  and  sexual  anorexia, 
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knowledge  of  assessment  tools,  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  develop  treatment  plans 
that  provide  interventions  in  all  phases  of 
recovery.  Case  illustrations,  formal  pre¬ 
sentations,  and  interactive  exercises  will 
be  used  to  illuminate  issues  pertaining  to 
the  etiology  and  treatment  of  problem¬ 
atic  sexual  attitudes  and  behaviors.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  200,  216  or  212.  (1  unit) 

212.  Psychology  of  Relationships 

The  focus  of  this  course  is  relationships: 
how  human  beings  develop  as  relational 
beings;  how  they  orient  toward  them¬ 
selves  and  toward  others  in  relationship; 
how  they  orient  in  the  therapeutic  rela¬ 
tionship;  how  their  relational  templates 
may  be  the  focus  of  therapeutic  interven¬ 
tion.  Study  is  focused  on  the  formation 
and  dynamics  of  interpersonal  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  individual,  family,  and  cou¬ 
ples.  Includes  traditional  and 
nontraditional  relationships.  (3  units) 

215 .  Psychology  of  Childhood 

Explores  the  psychological  world  of  the 
child  from  infancy  through  adolescence 
from  a  developmental  perspective  with  a 
particular  focus  on  attachment/object  re¬ 
lations  theory.  Examines  processes  asso¬ 
ciated  with  healthy  psychosocial 
adjustment,  case  conceptualization  and 
treatment  approaches.  Prerequisite:  200. 
(3  units) 

216.  Psychology  of  Human 
Development 

A  developmental  approach  to  the  human 
life  cycle  from  childhood  through  adult¬ 
hood,  with  focus  on  significant  transi¬ 
tions  and  passages.  Includes  coping  with 
change  in  the  personal,  social,  and 
transpersonal  domains  and  how  it  has  an 
impact  on  human  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  (3  units) 


21 7.  Short-  Term  Approaches  to 
Therapy 

A  critical  examination  and  evaluation  of 
theories  that  lend  themselves  to  short¬ 
term  treatment.  Includes  cognitive,  be¬ 
havioral,  and  dynamic  theories. 
Prerequisites:  200  and  218.  (3  units) 

218.  Foundations  of  Psychotherapy 
and  Personality 

A  comprehensive  review  of  fundamental 
concepts  in  personality  theories  and  their 
applications  to  counseling  and  psy¬ 
chopathology,  with  special  focus  on  ex¬ 
plicating  the  relationship  between  theory 
and  practice.  Key  elements,  concepts, 
and  techniques  associated  with  major 
theories  of  counseling  are  examined; 
identifying  the  strengths  and  limitations 
of  each  of  the  major  theories,  as  well  as 
commonalities  and  divergences  among 
them.  The  course  will  help  students  for¬ 
mulate  an  initial  personal  theory  of  coun¬ 
seling  from  which  to  build  as  they  evolve 
through  the  program.  Exploration 
of  Psychoanaltyic,  Behavioral,  Person 
Centered,  Gestalt,  Cognitive,  and  Per¬ 
ceptual-phenomenological  theory  and 
technique  are  among  the  course  foci. 
(3  units) 

219.  Psychology  of  Group  Counseling 

Introduction  to  small-group  dynamics. 
Techniques  of  small-group  leadership 
and  experiential  involvement  in  group 
process.  The  phases  of  natural  group  de¬ 
velopment  and  ethical,  professional  lead¬ 
ership  are  examined.  Primary  focus  is  on 
process-oriented,  especially  closed-ended 
groups.  Lab  group  required  concurrently 
or  prior.  Prerequisites:  200  and  218;  in 
addition,  220  strongly  recommended. 
(3  units) 

220.  Research  Methods 

Fundamentals  of  research  and  statistics  in 
analyzing  research  in  counseling  and  psy¬ 
chotherapy.  Emphasis  on  the  review, 
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evaluation  and  interpretation  of  research 
literature,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
child  development  and  counseling,  and 
marital  and  family  therapy.  Discussion  of 
formulations  of  research  proposals  and 
theses.  (3  units) 

227.  Counseling  Process  and  Skills 

Intensive  focus  on  the  development  of 
individual  counseling  skills  through  read¬ 
ings,  discussion,  experiential  exercises, 
and  feedback  on  skill  development.  Re¬ 
views  of  videotaped  interviews  enhance 
self-observation  skills  and  understanding 
of  therapeutic  process.  Prerequisites:  200 
and  218.  (3  units) 

228.  Advanced  Counseling  Process 
and  Skills 

Advanced  skill  building.  Topics  include 
responding  to  resistance  and  conflicted 
emotions;  transference  and  counter 
transference;  self-esteem  in  clinical  prac¬ 
tice;  training  in  advanced  individual  ther¬ 
apy  skills,  drawing  from  experiential, 
time-limited,  dynamic,  and  interpersonal 
psychotherapy  theory  and  techniques; 
extensive  experiences  as  a  counselor.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  227.  (3  units) 

231.  Multicultural  Counseling 

This  class  addresses  the  evaluation  of  the 
various  models  of  psychotherapy  as  they 
relate  to  diverse  populations  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  mores  and  values  of  various 
ethnically  and  culturally  diverse  popula¬ 
tions  upon  the  counseling  process. 
Within-group  differences  associated  with 
culture,  acculturation,  and  identity  de¬ 
velopment  are  explored  in  depth.  Self-ex¬ 
ploration  of  racial/ethnic  perceptions, 
attitudes,  and  experiences.  Review  and 
evaluation  of  contemporary  examples  of 
multicultural  research.  Prerequisites:  200 
and  218.  (3  units) 

243.  Delinquent >  At-Risk,  and  Non- 
conventional  Youth 

Concepts  and  characteristics  of  child  and 
adolescent  delinquency;  gangs;  substance 


abuse;  family  violence  and  abuse;  teenage 
parenthood;  and  dropout,  anti-social, 
and  nonconventional  behavior.  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  correctional  education,  spe¬ 
cial  education,  juvenile  justice,  and  social 
welfare  systems.  Effective  practices  for 
counselors,  including  crisis,  safety,  and 
weapons  management.  (3  units) 

244.  Correctional  Psychology 

Principles  and  procedures  of  correctional 
psychology  and  correctional  education, 
including  current  research  on  best  prac¬ 
tices.  Discussion  of  prosocial  develop¬ 
ment  and  skills,  functional  assessment 
and  curriculum,  correctional  psychology, 
criminal  justice,  vocational  programs,  ag¬ 
gression  reduction,  prejudice  reduction, 
life  skills  training,  comprehensive  sys¬ 
tems,  and  treatment  planning.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  therapeutic  approaches  and 
model  programs.  (3  units) 

245.  Transitional  Treatment  and 
Vocational  Planning 

Program  planning,  treatment  planning, 
effective  transitions,  and  vocational  plan¬ 
ning  for  delinquent,  at-risk,  and  noncon¬ 
ventional  youth.  Coordinating  planning, 
existing  processes  (IEP,  IFSP,  ILP,  ITP), 
and  promoting  future  success.  Func¬ 
tional  assessment  and  intervention,  pro¬ 
gram  identification,  placement,  and 
support.  Vocational  education  programs, 
training  options,  assessment,  and  instru¬ 
ments.  Job  development,  recruiting, 
placement,  and  support.  Impact  of  dis¬ 
ability,  criminality,  lifestyle,  and  cogni¬ 
tive  distortion.  Thinking  processes, 
distortions,  and  retraining.  (3  units) 

246.  Applied  Behavior  Analysis  in 
Correctional  Psychology 

Principles  and  procedures  of  applied  be¬ 
havior  analysis  with  applications  to  the 
correctional  setting.  Strategies  for  man¬ 
aging  behavior  problems.  Assessment, 
documentation,  and  intervention  for  dis¬ 
ruptive,  aggressive,  antisocial,  and  self-in¬ 
jurious  behaviors.  Primary  emphasis  on 
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behavioral  therapies  with  antisocial  per¬ 
sons.  (3  units) 

264.  Object-Relations  Theory: 

A  Developmental  Model  of  Psy¬ 
chotherapy 

An  introduction  to  the  central  ideas  of 
the  object-relations  approach  to  psy¬ 
chotherapy.  Critical  concepts  such  as 
projective  identification,  transference/ 
countertransference,  the  holding  envi¬ 
ronment,  internal  objects,  transitional 
phenomena,  the  therapeutic  matrix,  etc. 
Readings  from  the  British  school  (Klein, 
Fairbairn,  Winnicott)  and  American 
(Ogden)  blended  with  clinical  material. 
Prerequisites:  200,  212,  216,  and  218. 
(3  units) 

265.  Cognitive  Behavior  Therapy 

This  course  provides  a  “hands-on”  ap¬ 
proach  to  understanding  the  basic  tenets 
of  cognitive  behavioral  therapy  (CBT). 
Beginning  with  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  fundamental  concepts  and  research 
supporting  CBT,  students  will  learn 
about  and  practice  cognitive  behavioral 
therapy  through  didactic  lectures,  expe¬ 
riential  learning,  readings,  group  discus¬ 
sion,  videos,  and  role  plays.  A  primary 
focus  in  this  class  is  practical  applications 
of  CBT,  including  relaxation  training,  ac¬ 
tivity  scheduling,  and  development  of 
treatment  plans  for  diverse  populations. 
Prerequisites:  200  and  218.  (3  units) 

266.  Counseling  the  Adolescent 

The  adolescent  as  studied  from  develop¬ 
mental,  sociological,  and  psychological 
dimension,  with  special  emphasis  on 
counseling  strategies  and  action  tech¬ 
niques  appropriate  to  this  critical  transi¬ 
tion  age.  Prerequisite:  200.  (3  units) 

275.  Ethical  and  Legal  Issues  in 
Counseling 

Study  of  professional,  legal,  and  ethical 
issues  that  emerge  in  marriage  and  fam¬ 


ily  counseling,  psychotherapy,  and  pri¬ 
vate  practice;  understanding  values  as  a 
method  of  critical  thinking  and  behav¬ 
ioral  analysis.  Students  confront  such  is¬ 
sues  as  confidentiality,  clients’  rights, 
mediation,  and  child  abuse.  Prerequisites: 
200,  218,  and 227.  (3  units) 

280.  Psychology  of  Aging  and  the 
Family 

An  overview  of  the  research  on  adult  de¬ 
velopment,  with  an  emphasis  on  large- 
sample  longitudinal  studies.  Concepts 
and  definitions  of  adulthood  are  ex¬ 
plored.  Primary  emphasis  is  on  the  clini¬ 
cal  utility  and  integration  of  stages  of 
adulthood  and  both  their  empirical  pa¬ 
rameters  and  those  presented  in  the 
world’s  great  mythologies  and  contem¬ 
plative  traditions.  Focus  on  identification 
and  assistance  with  the  transitional  chal¬ 
lenges  of  middle  and  late  adulthood.  Fi¬ 
nally,  theories  of  aging  and  issues  that 
concern  the  elderly;  dynamics  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  intergenerational  families;  so¬ 
cial  responses  to  aging  and  concerns  of 
the  extended  family  are  integrated  into 
practical  counseling  models  for  individ¬ 
ual,  family,  and  group  therapy.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  200.  (3  units) 

282.  Gestalt  Therapy  for  Individuals 
and  Couples 

The  theory  and  techniques  of  Fritz  Peris 
and  the  Gestalt  school.  Emphasis  on  ap¬ 
plications  to  family,  individual,  and  cou¬ 
ple  counseling.  Prerequisites:  200  and 
218.  (3  units) 

282-S.  Gestalt  Therapy  for  Individu¬ 
als  and  Couples 

This  1-unit  version  of  the  282.  Gestalt 
Therapy  for  Individuals  and  Couples 
course  covers  the  basic  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  Gestalt  therapy  with  a  special 
focus  on  clinical  skill  development.  Pre¬ 
requisites:  200  and  218.  (1  unit) 
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283 .  Theory  and  Practice  of  Jungian 
Psychotherapy 

Jungs  classical  model  of  the  psyche  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  the  organizing  focus  for  study 
of  the  basic  theoretical  concepts  of  com¬ 
plex  theory,  ego,  Self,  persona,  shadow, 
anima/animus,  archetype,  collective  un¬ 
conscious,  transcendent  function,  and 
the  process  of  individuation.  All  classes 
are  built  around  case  material  and  illus¬ 
trated  with  images  from  clients’  dreams 
and  drawings.  Exercises  are  used  as  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Jungian  emphasis  on  the 
proper  symbolic  attitude  in  the  therapist, 
and  the  appropriate  clinical  use  of  the 
Jungian  methods  of  amplification,  active 
imagination,  word  association,  and  ty¬ 
pology.  Prerequisites:  200,  218.  (3  units) 

288.  Existential  Psychotherapy 

Among  the  major  theories  of  psy¬ 
chotherapy,  Existential  Psychotherapy 
holds  a  place  that  both  blends  with  other 
approaches  and  stands  distinctly  apart. 
Focused  on  the  personal  experience  of 
meaning,  this  form  of  psychotherapy  ex¬ 
plores  the  inner  world  as  the  client  cre¬ 
ates  it.  Beginning  with  the  thinking  of 
Viktor  Frankl,  the  course  focuses  prima¬ 
rily  on  the  American  approaches  to  exis¬ 
tential  therapy.  Constructs  employed 
include  the  centrality  of  choice,  the  ten¬ 
sion  between  the  fear  of  the  unknown 
(freedom)  and  the  stagnation  of  the  sta¬ 
tus  quo  (security),  the  salience  of  the 
here-and-now  experience  of  self  and  the 
therapist  use  of  self.  Although  a  theory 
class,  significant  portions  of  the  class  are 
clinical  and  pragmatic;  exploring 
existential  psychotherapy  in  film, 
demonstration  and  experimentation. 
Prerequisites:  15  units  including  CPSY 
227.  (3  units) 

291.  Counseling  for  Grief  and  Loss 

Explores  psychological  issues  and  skills  in 
counseling  people  coping  with  loss,  grief, 


and  life-threatening  illness.  Topics  in¬ 
clude:  current  theory  and  research  on 
coping  with  grief  and  loss;  therapeutic  in¬ 
terventions  with  individuals  and  families; 
cultural  and  spiritual  dimensions;  the 
evolving  philosophy  and  practice  of  hos¬ 
pice  and  palliative  care;  stress  manage¬ 
ment  for  the  therapist.  The  applicability 
of  these  concepts  and  skills  to  everyday 
psychotherapy  practice  is  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  200.  (3  units) 

298.  Psychology  and  Spirituality 

A  comparative  study  of  various  Eastern 
and  Western  themes  and  schools  of  spir¬ 
ituality.  In-depth  exploration  of  the  im¬ 
plications  and  relationship  of  these  views 
to  counseling  psychology.  The  nature  of 
the  human  person  and  criteria  for  assess¬ 
ing  a  person’s  spiritual-psychological 
health  and  growth;  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment;  teachings  on  how  to  guide  or  work 
with  another;  and  views  on  such  themes 
as  authentic  love,  humility,  guilt,  and  dis¬ 
cernment.  Prerequisite:  200.  (3  units) 

300.  Career  Development  and  Life 
Planning 

Overview  of  the  career  development 
field,  focusing  on  current  career  develop¬ 
ment  and  decision  theory.  Applications 
of  theory  across  various  settings  (indus¬ 
try,  clinics,  schools,  rehabilitation,  etc.). 
Exploration  of  changing  concepts  of 
work  and  career.  Examination  of  the 
meaning  and  spirituality  of  work,  and  of 
“calling,”  conscious  life  planning  and 
lifestyle  choices.  (3  units) 

301.  Occupational  Information  and 
Resources 

Exploration  of  the  sources  of  career  and 
occupational  information  available.  Use 
of  tools  and  data  that  enable  a  career  de¬ 
velopment  counselor  to  stay  abreast  of 
present  job  openings  and  future  trends, 
including  appraisal  of  international,  na¬ 
tional,  and  state  and  local  influences.  Job 
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search  strategies;  portfolio  building;  self¬ 
marketing  and  entrepreneurship;  the 
search  for  balance.  Prerequisite:  300. 
(3  units) 

302.  Formal  and  Informal  Assessment 
in  Career  Development 

Familiarity  with,  and  use  of,  current  ca¬ 
reer  assessment  instrumentation.  Evalu¬ 
ation  of  leading  instruments;  selection 
criteria  governing  use  of  instruments  ac¬ 
cording  to  client  needs.  Interpretation  of 
individual  and  group  assessment  data. 
Practice  in  completing  the  career  coun¬ 
seling  interview,  including  appropriate 
assessment  and  interpretation.  Course  in¬ 
cludes  an  approved,  individualized,  for¬ 
mal  career  assessment  to  be  completed 
either  prior  to  or  concurrent  with  302. 
Prerequisite:  300.  Recommended:  318.  (3 
units) 

303.  Special  Issues  in  Career 
Development 

Consideration  of  a  broad  range  of  special 
issues  affecting  career  development 
choices  and  counseling  practice.  Cross- 
cultural  counseling;  multicultural  issues 
in  the  workplace;  special  populations; 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act;  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation;  the  older  worker; 
gender  issues  in  the  workplace;  dual  ca¬ 
reers;  spirituality  and  work;  legal/ethical 
counseling/consulting  obligations.  Pre¬ 
requisites:  200  and  300.  (3  units) 

304.  Procedures  in  Career  Develop¬ 
ment  Counseling:  Working  in 
the  Work  Environment 

Procedures  and  the  practical  role  of  the 
career  development  specialist  in  the  work 
environment.  Understanding  the  envi¬ 
ronment,  creating  a  role,  team  playing, 
program  planning  and  execution,  and  in¬ 
ternal  consulting  strategies  and  tech¬ 
niques.  Analysis  of  the  work 
environment  in  industry,  including  the 
fundamentals  of  how  a  business  runs, 
how  work  is  organized,  and  what  com¬ 


prises  “good  management.”  An  under¬ 
standing  of  human  resource  systems.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  300.  (3  units) 

305.  Field  Laboratory 

Outside  training  and  experience  related 
to  the  student’s  professional  goals.  Stu¬ 
dents  may  take  this  course  for  a  total  of  3 
units,  except  for  MFT  students,  who 
may  take  6  units.  Permission  is  granted 
only  on  a  proactive  basis.  Retroactive  ex¬ 
perience  is  not  eligible  for  credit.  Approx¬ 
imately  40  hours  of  involvement  are 
required  for  each  unit  of  credit  (i.e.,  3 
units  equals  120  hours  of  work).  A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  training  from  the  303  co¬ 
ordinator  must  be  obtained  before 
registering  for  these  units.  Permission  is 
absolutely  mandatory  and  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  during  the  term  prior  to  registration. 
(1-3  units  per  term;  $85  per  unit) 

308.  Bill  Wilson  Center  Field 
Experience 

Observation  of  couple  or  family  therapy 
through  a  one-way  mirror.  Students  par¬ 
ticipate  in  strategizing  and  critiquing  the 
sessions.  Intervention  techniques  and  ex¬ 
periential  exercises  are  presented.  Topics 
for  lectures  are  chosen  relevant  to  the 
client’s  issues.  Students  also  receive  prac¬ 
tical  experience  with  clinical  documenta¬ 
tion,  such  as  writing  session  notes, 
treatment  plans,  and  termination  sum¬ 
maries.  Prerequisite:  200.  (3  units) 

309.  Field  Experience 

For  those  who  wish  to  augment  their 
graduate  studies  with  specialized  training 
and/or  experience  outside  the  University 
in  their  own  field  of  study.  The  field  ex¬ 
perience  project  must  have  significant 
bearing  on  the  professional  goals  of  the 
student  and  must  be  in  addition  to  the 
student’s  regular  commitment.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  40  hours  of  qualified  experience 
are  equivalent  to  1  unit  of  credit.  Prereq¬ 
uisite:  Permission  of  advisor.  ( 1  -6  units) 
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310.  Independent  Study 

Supervised  research  initiated  by  the  stu¬ 
dent.  A  proposal  must  be  submitted  and 
approved  by  a  faculty  advisor  prior  to  reg¬ 
istration.  The  proposal  must  be  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  have  the  signature  of  the 
approving  faculty  advisor.  Full-time  fac¬ 
ulty  members  are  preferred  advisors. 
With  the  department  chair’s  written  ap¬ 
proval,  an  adjunct  faculty  member  may 
serve  as  advisor;  approval  forms  are  avail¬ 
able  in  226  Bannan.  (1-6  units) 

311.  Psychology  of  Marriage 
Counseling 

Introduction  to  methods,  theories,  and 
techniques  of  premarital,  marital,  sexual, 
and  divorce  counseling.  Initial  focus  is  on 
normal  relational  development,  followed 
by  characteristic  methods  of  intervention 
with  relationship  difficulties  in  a  primary 
dyadic  relationship.  This  class  includes 
considerable  media  and  experiential 
components.  Prerequisites:  212  and  227. 
(3  units) 

312.  Counseling  for  Contemporary 
Problems 

Research,  assessment,  crisis  intervention, 
and  counseling  methodology  used  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  problems  of  child  abuse,  do¬ 
mestic  violence,  substance  abuse  and 
addiction.  Provides  an  overview  of  the 
psychosocial  factors  and  dynamics  in¬ 
volved  in  the  etiology  and  maintenance 
of  these  problems.  Describes  specific 
skills  and  interventions  and  related  con¬ 
siderations  used  in  dealing  with  clients, 
their  families,  and  involved  community 
agencies  and  resources.  Prerequisites:  200 
and  227.  (3  units) 

313.  Psychodrama 

The  theory  of  psychodrama,  defined 
originally  by  J.  Moreno  is  applied  to  a  va¬ 
riety  of  counseling  situations.  Among  the 
techniques  explored  are  spontaneity,  role 
reversal,  doubling,  sociograms.  Students 
gain  experience  by  participation  in  psy¬ 


chodrama.  Prerequisites:  200  and  227. 
(3  units) 

313-S.  Psychodrama 

This  1-unit  version  of  the  313.  Psy¬ 
chodrama  course  covers  basic  theory  and 
practice  of  psychodrama  with  a  special 
focus  on  clinical  skill  development. 
(1  unit) 

315.  Family  Therapy 

For  students  in  the  MFT  program  and 
others  preparing  for  MFT  licensing.  In¬ 
troduction  to  systems  theory  (e.g.,  Struc¬ 
tural,  Bowenian,  Strategic)  and 
procedures  appropriate  to  working  with 
families.  Opportunity  to  practice  coun¬ 
seling  with  simulated  families.  Prerequi¬ 
sites:  212  and  227.  (3  units) 


316.  Therapeutic  Use  of  Imagery  and 
Symbol 

Clinical  training  in  the  principles  and 
practices  of  guided  imagery  used  to  ac¬ 
cess  inner  resources  for  insight,  emo¬ 
tional  and  physical  healing,  and  the 
higher  realms  of  creativity.  Emphasis  on 
the  skill  of  guiding  others  and  facilitat¬ 
ing  useful  interpretations  of  the  client’s 
powerful  imaginal  world.  Prerequisite: 
227.  (3  units) 


317.  Therapeutic  Interventions  with 
Children 

A  broad  range  of  therapeutic  interven¬ 
tions  with  children  and  families  are  pre¬ 
sented,  with  a  particular  focus  on  play 
therapy.  Case  conceptualization,  diagnos¬ 
tic  formulation,  and  issues  related  to 
treatment  planning  are  addressed.  The 
influence  of  class,  culture  and  ethnicity 
on  the  assessment/treatment  process  is 
explored.  Prerequisite:  200.  (3  units) 

317-S.  Therapeutic  Interventions 
with  Children 

This  1-unit  version  of  the  317.  Thera¬ 
peutic  Interventions  with  Children 
course  covers  basic  theory  and  practice  of 
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therapeutic  interventions  with  children 
with  a  special  focus  on  clinical  skill  de¬ 
velopment.  (1  unit) 

318.  Clinical  Assessment  I* 

Study  of  the  therapeutic  decision-mak¬ 
ing  process  in  the  context  of  psy¬ 
chopathology  and  the  clinical  setting. 
Emphasis  on  the  recognition,  classifica¬ 
tion,  and  understanding  of  abnormal  be¬ 
havior.  Traditional  DSM  IV  diagnostic 
categories  are  studied,  including  mood 
disorders,  anxiety  disorders,  psychosis,  af¬ 
fective  disorders,  psycho-physiological 
disorders,  and  other  abnormal  lifestyle 
patterns.  Prerequisites:  200,  212,  216, 
and  218.  (3  units) 

319.  Clinical  Assessment  II* 

Continuation  of  318.  Emphasis  on  diag¬ 
nosis  and  clinical  judgment,  including 
such  issues  as  type  of  impairment,  degree 
of  impairment,  predictability,  and  treat¬ 
ment  plan,  as  well  as  sources  of  error 
judgment  and  how  these  errors  are  min¬ 
imized.  The  use  of  individual,  couple, 
and  family  assessment  techniques,  pro¬ 
jective  tests,  personality  inventories,  and 
other  instruments  in  a  professional  set¬ 
ting.  Prerequisite:  318.  (3  units) 

*  Students  who  must  complete  both 
Clinical  Assessment  I  and  II  are  strongly 
advised  to  enroll  in  sequential  quarters  in 
order  to  have  the  same  instructor. 

320.  Substance  Abuse  Treatment 

This  class  covers  treatment  strategies  in 
substance  abuse  from  both  individual 
and  group  psychotherapy  perspectives. 
Included  are  various  clinical  approaches 
to  treatment;  coordination  of  treatment 
with  12-step  programs;  understanding 
the  stages  of  recovery;  and  special  treat¬ 
ment  issues  such  as  dual  diagnosis  and 
working  with  adolescents.  (3  units) 

323.  Psychopharmacology 

This  is  an  introductory  course  designed 
for  those  without  biological  or  medical 


training  to  provide  a  firm  basis  in  practi¬ 
cal  neurophysiology  and  psychopharma¬ 
cology.  Course  foci  include  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  in¬ 
teractions  of  other  organ  systems,  princi¬ 
ples  of  pharmacodynamics  and 
pharmacokinetics.  The  material  is  pre¬ 
sented  from  a  clinical  orientation  with  il¬ 
lustrative  case  examples.  Boundaries  of 
practice  and  practical  issues  of  assessment 
and  referral  are  covered  in  depth.  Prereq¬ 
uisites:  227  and  318.  Can  be  taken  con¬ 
currently  with  practicum.  (3  units) 

331  A.  Counseling  Practicum:  Agency 

Supervised  counseling  experiences  in 
community  services  such  as  juvenile  pro¬ 
bation,  mental  health,  community  col¬ 
leges,  etc.  To  be  taken  in  the  second  half 
of  the  counseling  program,  after  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  counseling  core.  Weekly  sem¬ 
inars  for  consultation  and  discussion 
with  a  supervisor  on  such  topics  as  case 
management  and  evaluation,  referral  pro¬ 
cedures,  ethical  practices,  professional 
and  client  interaction,  confidential  com¬ 
munication,  and  interprofessional  ethical 
considerations.  By  permission  only.  Must 
begin  in  September.  Enrollment  of  331 A 
is  typically  very  small.  Meetings  with 
professor  are  individual  and  ongoing. 
Prerequisites :  Nine  core  classes.  (3  units 
per  term;  6  units  required) 

33 1C.  Counseling  Practicum: 

Career  Development 

To  culminate  their  emphasis  program,  stu¬ 
dents  spend  1 3  hours  per  week  engaged  in 
supervised  career  development- related 
fieldwork  at  a  practicum  site.  Enrollment 
of  33 1C  is  typically  very  small.  Meetings 
with  professor  are  individual  and  ongoing. 
Prerequisites:  Nine  core  classes;  300,  301, 
302,  303,  and 304.  (3  units) 

33 1H.  Counseling  Practicum:  Health 

Psychology 

Counseling  experience  in  health  psychol¬ 
ogy.  At  a  practicum  site,  students  engage 
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in  health  psychology- related  work  (e.g., 
research,  counseling,  health  promotion). 
By  permission;  fall  quarter  only  Arrange¬ 
ments  with  site  must  be  made  before  the 
beginning  of  fall  quarter.  Enrollment  of 
33 1H  is  typically  very  small.  Meetings 
with  professor  are  individual  and  ongo¬ 
ing.  Prerequisites:  Nine  core  classes  and 
permission  of  instructor.  (3  units) 

333.  Counseling  Practicum: 

Marriage  and  Family  Therapy 

Supervised  counseling  experience  de¬ 
signed  specifically  to  meet  California 
MFT  licensing  requirements.  Weekly 
seminars  for  consultation  and  discussion 
with  a  licensed  supervisor  on  such  topics 
as  case  management  and  evaluation,  re¬ 
ferral  procedures,  ethical  practices,  pro¬ 
fessional  and  client  interaction, 
confidential  communication,  and  inter¬ 
professional  ethical  considerations.  Pre¬ 
requisites:  Nine  core  classes;  311,  315,  318, 
319,  and  permission  of  instructor.  Must 
begin  in  September.  (3  units  per  term;  9 
units  required) 

350.  Image ;  Art,  and  Language  in 

Therapeutic  Practices 

Introductory  class  on  imagery  and  art  in 
therapeutic  practice.  Topics  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  include:  (1)  art  as  a  mediating  el¬ 
ement  between  imagery  and  language  as 
the  two  forms  of  symbolic  representation 
in  human  experience  and  therapeutic 
practice.  A  look  at  how  imagery,  art,  and 
language  interact  to  express  emotional 
and  cognitive  experience;  (2)  historical 
context  and  evolution  of  art  therapy  as 
an  adjunctive  therapy  to  being  a  separate 
discipline;  (3)  the  theoretical  orientations 
that  utilize  art  in  treatment;  (4)  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  use  of  art  in  psychotherapy 
and  in  human  services  with  particular 
client  populations.  Integral  to  the  learn¬ 
ing  process  will  be  experiential  exercises 
in  and  outside  of  class.  (3  units) 


351.  Advanced  Seminar  in  Family 
Therapy 

For  students  who  have  completed  CPSY 
312,  315,  and  317  and  wish  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  advanced  training  in  brief  family 
therapy.  Students  will  receive  intensive 
training  in  conducting  strength-based 
parent  counseling  (C.A.R.E.  Parent 
Therapy).  In  addition,  students  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  conduct  brief  coun¬ 
seling  with  a  parent(s)  at  a  local  commu¬ 
nity  clinic.  Recommended  for  students 
interested  in  family  and  child  therapy, 
and  short  term  approaches  to  treatment. 
Prerequisites:  312,  315,  317.  (3  units) 

360.  Latino  Psychology 

Designed  to  enhance  the  knowledge  and 
skill  components  of  their  multicultural 
training  (CSPY  231),  with  a  specific 
focus  on  Latino  cultures.  An  overview  is 
offered  of  the  Latino  experience  within  a 
socio-political  and  psycho-social  context, 
and  implications  for  therapeutic  inter¬ 
ventions  are  explored.  Topics  covered  in¬ 
clude:  culture  and  personality, 

acculturation  and  ethnic  self-identifica¬ 
tion,  gender  role  socialization,  influence 
of  family  and  other  systems,  educational 
achievement,  religion  and  spirituality, 
traditional  healing  practices,  immigration 
and  diversity  within  the  Latino  popula¬ 
tion.  Prerequisite:  231.  (3  units) 

362.  Individual  Counseling  Skills 
with  Latino  Clients 

Development  of  counseling  skills  within 
a  Latino  cultural  context.  An  examina¬ 
tion  is  provided  of  how  the  counseling 
process  is  affected  by  cultural  dynamics 
and  counselor/ client  variables.  Discus¬ 
sion,  demonstration  and  application  of 
various  therapeutic  and  treatment  ap¬ 
proaches.  Feedback  and  supervision  pro¬ 
vided  for  specific  skill  development. 
Prerequisite:  231.  (3  units) 
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364.  Interventions  with  Latino 
Families  and  Children 

Offers  specific  information  on  “therapy 
techniques”  with  Latino  family  members. 
The  importance  of  setting  for  the  “ther¬ 
apy”  is  examined.  An  enhanced  under¬ 
standing  is  proffered  of  common 
experiences  Latino  families  have  with 
various  systems  of  care  including  schools, 
hospitals,  community  mental  health 
agencies,  and  social  service  agencies. 
Within  this  framework,  applied  therapy 
techniques  for  children  and  families  are 
examined.  A  strength-based,  systems  ap¬ 
proach  will  be  used  to  guide  our  discus¬ 
sions.  Prerequisite:  231  or  360.  (3  units) 

366.  Spanish-Based  Interviewing  and 
Assessment 

Course  conducted  completely  in  Span¬ 
ish.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  conduct¬ 
ing  client  interviews,  assessments, 
making  recommendations,  and  provid¬ 
ing  instructions  in  Spanish.  Use  of  ad¬ 
vanced-level  Spanish  in  job/ field-related 
language  contexts.  Discussion  of  field-re¬ 
lated  articles  and  theories.  Prerequisite: 
Fluency  in  Spanish.  (3  units) 

380.  Positive  Psychology  and  Health 

Introduction  to  “Positive  Psychology  and 
Health,”  the  empirical  study  of  what 
leads  humans  to  develop  and  flourish.  In¬ 
troduces  theory,  research  and  applica¬ 
tions,  exploring  the  implications  of 
positive  psychology  for  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  health  and  illness.  Topics  include: 
What  is  health?  Wholeness?  Wellness? 
What  makes  people  happy?  How  do  you 
help  people  not  merely  survive,  but 
thrive?  How  do  we  foster  stress-related 
growth?  What  is  the  role  of  spirituality  in 
health?  What  are  positive  psychological 
interventions?  Students  are  encouraged 
to  think  critically  about  what  it  means  to 
be  healthy,  and  to  reflect  on  personal  ex¬ 
periences  related  to  health  and  illness. 
Prerequisites:  200  and  218.  (3  units) 


381.  Health  Psychology:  Theory  and 
Practice 

Introduction  to  health  psychology  the¬ 
ory,  research,  and  practice,  with  a  special 
focus  on  health  promotion  and  health 
behavior  change.  Topics  include:  models 
of  health  and  illness;  biopsychosocial  fac¬ 
tors  in  illness;  personality,  health,  and 
coping;  social  support  and  health;  health 
assessment;  models  and  strategies  for 
health  behavior  change,  including  Pro- 
chaska’s  stage  model  and  motivational  in¬ 
terviewing;  issues  and  preventions  with 
specific  health  behaviors;  and  health  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  workplace  and  other  set¬ 
tings.  (3  units) 

383.  Child  Health  and  Development: 
Therapeutic  Issues  and 
Strategies 

Focus  on  a  variety  of  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  health  issues  in  children,  including 
anxiety  and  sleep  disorders,  encopresis 
and  enuresis,  asthma,  juvenile  diabetes, 
anorexia  and  bulimia,  child  abuse,  and 
self-esteem  problems.  Issues  are  viewed 
within  a  theory  of  child  development. 
Emphasis  on  therapeutic  skills  and  strate¬ 
gies  for  treating  these  and  other  disorders 
of  infancy,  childhood,  and  adolescence. 
Prerequisite:  200.  (3  units) 

385.  Stress  and  Stress  Management 

Introduction  to  conceptual  models  of 
chronic  stress  in  home,  work,  and  com¬ 
munity  environments.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  methods  and  programs  to  assess, 
as  well  as  alter,  chronic  stress.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  bio/psycho/social  factors  in 
the  etiology,  maintenance,  and  modifica¬ 
tion  of  stress.  Intervention  methods  are 
demonstrated  and  practiced.  (3  units) 

388.  Mindfulness  and  Psychotherapy: 
Theoryy  Research  and  Practice 

This  course  will  focus  on  the  construct  of 
mindfulness  and  its  applications  to  psy¬ 
chotherapy.  An  experiential  and  academic 
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understanding  of  mindfulness  will  be  em¬ 
phasized.  The  experiential  component 
will  involve  training  in  meditation  and 
mindfulness  practices.  The  academic 
component  will  involve  rigorous  exami¬ 
nation  of  current  research  on  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  mindfulness  in  health  care,  as  well 
as  exploration  of  current  theories  of 
mindfulness  and  its  applications  to  clini¬ 
cal  work.  The  intention  of  the  course  is 
to  help  students  better  understand  the 
construct  of  mindfulness  and  how  it  can 
be  applied  in  clinical  practice  as  a  tech¬ 
nique  for  clients,  a  theoretical  frame  for 
therapists,  and  as  a  means  of  enhancing 
therapist  skills,  for  example,  empathy  and 
attention.  A  final  intention  is  for  students 
to  explore  the  potential  benefits  of  mind¬ 
fulness  for  their  own  self-care  and  self-in¬ 
quiry.  (3  units) 

389.  Advanced  Group  Counseling 

For  students  who  have  completed  219 
and  wish  advanced  training  in  group 
leadership  procedures.  This  class  focuses 
on  practices  of  group  therapy,  and  on  the 
complexities  of  parallel  process  and  the 
transference/countertransference  issues  in 
groups.  Both  practical  and  academic  ap¬ 
proaches  are  taken;  each  student  applies 
classroom  learning  to  an  ongoing  group 
process  situation.  Extensive  use  of  video¬ 
tape,  role-playing,  and  hands-on  practice. 
The  class  includes  a  required  one-day 
“marathon”  group  session.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  students  who  expect  to  do 
group  counseling  and  therapy  in  their 
post-master’s  employment.  Prerequisite: 
219.  (3  units) 

390.  Advanced  Seminar  in  Couples 
Therapy 

Specifically  designed  to  help  students 
conceptualize  and  plan  treatment  for 
couples.  Stress  on  issues  of  structured  and 
nonstructured  interviewing,  transference 
and  countertransference,  and  family  of 
origin.  Normally  the  class  views  and 


examines  a  “live  case”  or  case  scenarios 
through  the  term  and/or  class  participa¬ 
tion  in  problem-solving  couples’  difficul¬ 
ties  and  extensive  case  examples  and  role 
playing.  Examination  of  divorce  issues 
and  alternative  lifestyles.  Prerequisite: 
311.  (3  units) 

391.  Hypnotic  Techniques  in 
Counseling  and  Therapy 

Introduction  to  hypnotherapeutic  tech¬ 
niques  in  the  therapy  context.  Students 
learn  to  induce  trance  states  and  the  appro¬ 
priate  application  of  these  for  therapeutic 
purposes.  Emphasizes  ethical  utilization  in 
both  traditional  and  indirect  hypnosis.  The 
use  of  hypnosis  as  a  part  of  psychotherapy 
is  explored  in  depth.  A  clinically  oriented 
course;  research  and  literature  are  used  to 
support  the  clinical  application  of  hypnosis 
for  such  issues  as  pain  control,  memory  re¬ 
trieval,  anesthesia,  habit  control,  and  direct 
therapy.  Prerequisites:  200  and  218. 
Usually  taken  on  a  pass/fail  basis. 
(3  units) 

392.  Dreamwork  and  Depth 
Psychology 

Application  of  psychoanalytic  concepts  of 
projection,  resistance,  reaction-formation, 
unconscious  motivation,  the  shadow,  per¬ 
sona,  etc.,  to  situations  within  and  outside 
the  traditional  clinical  milieu.  Dream  inter¬ 
pretation  theory  and  the  clinical  use  of 
dream  interpretation  using  psychoanalytic, 
Gestalt,  and  Jungian  methods.  Related  top¬ 
ics  on  folklore,  fairy  tales,  advertising,  nu¬ 
clear  anxiety,  and  symbolic  interpretation 
may  be  covered.  Prerequisites:  200  and 218. 
(3  units) 

393.  Neuropsychology 

Seminar  on  the  relationship  of  brain  and 
behavior.  The  course  focuses  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  consciousness  as  a  relation¬ 
ship  of  cognition  and  emotion; 
emphasizing  normal  development  as  well 
as  impairments  in  functioning,  especially 
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strokes,  cerebral  vascular  disorders,  in¬ 
jury,  and  abnormal  development.  This 
class  does  not  require  a  background  in  bi¬ 
ology.  There  is  a  strong  emphasis  on  clin¬ 
ical  application  as  well  as  philosophical 
debate  on  the  nature,  evolution,  and  dis¬ 
turbance  of  consciousness.  Prerequisites: 
Completion  of  core  classes.  (3  units) 

394.  Narrative  Therapy 

Narrative  therapy  differs  from  more  tra¬ 
ditional  psychotherapies  in  its  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problem,  the  person,  and 
the  process  of  change.  The  course  pres¬ 
ents  this  different  perspective  and 
demonstrates  how  certain  therapeutic 
practices  flow  from  this  change  in  think¬ 
ing.  Participants  will  learn  the  narrative 
metaphor  and  will  practice  skills  that  are 
consistent  with  the  metaphor.  Prerequi¬ 
sites:  200  and  218.  (2  units) 

395.  Advanced  Object  Relations  Sem¬ 
inar:  Clinical  Techniques 

Advanced  skill  building.  Course  ad¬ 
dresses  technique-related  topics  relevant 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
skilled  Object  Relations  therapist. 
Course  focuses  in  depth  on  different  top¬ 
ics  during  different  terms.  Topics  range 
from  developing  a  clinical  stance,  to  uses 
of  interpretation,  working  in  the 


transference,  working  with  countertrans¬ 
ference  and  projective  identification, 
working  with  frame  issues,  working  with 
the  schizoid  patient,  working  with  the 
narcissistic  patient,  the  technical  Winni- 
cott,  the  technique  papers  of  Freud,  etc. 
Course  will  include  relevant  readings, 
presentations  of  case  material,  and  expe¬ 
riential  clinical  practice.  Prerequisite:  264, 
permission  of  instructor.  (3  units) 

399.  Thesis 

Optional  course;  usually  selected  by  can¬ 
didates  preparing  for  doctoral  studies. 
The  thesis  should  concern  a  recognized 
problem  in  the  students  field  of  special¬ 
ization,  should  make  a  scholarly  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  extant  body  of  knowledge 
in  this  area,  and  should  review  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sources  of  knowledge.  Format 
should  follow  the  guidelines  established 
by  the  American  Psychological  Associa¬ 
tion.  Supervision  and  review  of  the  thesis 
provided  by  faculty  member(s)  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Counseling  Psychology.  Students  may  re¬ 
place  the  Comprehensive  Examination 
with  completion  of  an  approved  thesis. 
Requirements  for  thesis  submission  are 
negotiated  with  the  thesis  faculty  direc¬ 
tor.  (3-6  units) 
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Graduate  Program  In 
Pastoral  Ministries 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  Graduate  Program  in  Pastoral  Ministries  offers  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in 
Catechetics,  Liturgical  Music,  Pastoral  Liturgy,  and  Spirituality. 

A  graduate  degree  requires  60  units  of  coursework  or  56  units  of  coursework  and 
a  four-unit  thesis  in  the  field  of  specialization.  Please  note  that  a  thesis  is  an  exception 
generally  reserved  for  students  who  intend  to  continue  on  to  doctoral  work. 

For  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Music,  each  student  completes  60  units  of 
coursework,  including  a  2-unit  recital. 


Pastoral  Ministries  students  learning  from  Professor  Catherine  Murphy. 


116 
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A  course  from  each  of  the  following  six  core  areas  is  required: 

Fundamental  Theology,  Christology,  Ecclesiology,  Ethics,  Hebrew  Bible,  and 
New  Testament. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  take  these  core  courses  early  in  their  program  since  the 
principles  and  methods  taught  in  these  courses  are  instrumental  in  the  foundational 
and  elective  courses  of  each  field  of  specialization. 

In  addition  to  the  six  core  courses,  all  degree  candidates  are  required  to  take  four 
foundational  courses  in  their  major  area  and  five  advanced  electives  (or  four  advanced 
electives  and  a  thesis).  The  fundamental  courses  are  fixed.  Please  see  below  for  the 
names  and  descriptions  of  each  of  these  courses. 

The  advanced  electives  may  be  clustered  as  follows: 

•  Single  Emphasis:  Students  take  four  of  their  five  advanced  electives  in  their 
major  area.  For  example,  if  the  students  major  is  catechetics,  the  student  would 
take  both  the  four  foundational  catechetics  classes  and  the  four  advanced  elec¬ 
tives  in  catechetics,  plus  one  free  elective  from  any  area  upon  advisement  (or  the 
thesis  in  the  major  area). 

•  Dual  Emphasis:  Students  select  a  secondary  field  of  specialization  and  take  the 
four  foundational  courses  in  that  area  as  the  advanced  electives.  For  example,  if 
the  major  area  is  spirituality  with  a  dual  emphasis  in  catechetics,  the  student 
would  take  the  four  foundational  courses  in  spirituality,  the  four  foundational 
courses  in  catechetics,  and  one  free  elective  from  any  area  upon  advisement  (or 
the  thesis  in  either  of  the  major  areas). 

•  Catholic  Education  Specialization:  Working  with  their  advisor,  students  se¬ 
lect  4  (four)  education  courses  along  with  advanced  electives  to  focus  on  Catholic 
education. 

Liturgical  music  majors  cluster  their  advanced  electives  by  taking  five  courses  in 
musicianship  to  complement  their  core  and  foundational  courses. 

Some  classes  will  require  workshop  attendance  as  well  as  field  experience. 

A  total  of  9  quarter  units  (6  semester  credits)  may,  with  approval,  be  transferred 
from  another  accredited  graduate  institution.  Students  may  not  have  concurrent  de¬ 
gree  status  in  another  graduate  program  at  Santa  Clara  University. 

Comprehensive  Examinations 

Comprehensive  examinations  are  required  for  all  students.  These  examinations  are 
based  on  but  not  limited  to  coursework  and  encompass  both  the  required  and  supple¬ 
mentary  readings  from  the  core  and  the  foundational  courses  of  the  student’s  major 
area.  The  exams  may  only  be  taken  during  the  last  quarter  of  enrollment  or  after  all 
coursework  is  completed. 

These  examinations  take  place  on  two  days,  three  hours  each  day.  The  first  day 
covers  questions  from  the  core  courses  and  the  second  day  from  the  foundational 
courses.  On  each  day,  students  are  presented  with  six  questions  from  which  they  are 
required  to  answer  three.  No  notes  or  study  aids  may  be  used  during  the  exam.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  do  not  successfully  complete  the  comprehensive  examinations  may  choose 
to  take  them  one  more  time. 
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Thesis 

The  thesis  option  is  considered  preparation  for  further  graduate  work.  If  a  stu¬ 
dents  writing  and  research  skills  are  strong  and  doctoral  studies  are  a  possibility,  the 
student  may  petition  to  select  the  thesis  option  after  successful  completion  of  compre¬ 
hensive  examinations. 

Ordinarily,  the  thesis  is  completed  over  two  quarters  and  the  student  registers  for 
2  units  each  quarter.  If  a  thesis  is  incomplete  after  a  third  quarter,  the  student  must 
register  for  1  unit  each  succeeding  quarter  until  the  thesis  is  finished.  If  the  thesis  op¬ 
tion  is  selected,  successful  completion  is  required  for  graduation. 

Graduation 

A  Petition  to  Graduate  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  School’s  Graduate  Services 
Office  (Bannan  243)  on  the  dates  indicated  on  the  form. 

DEGREE  PROGRAMS  AND  COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


Core  Courses 

The  core  courses  provide  the  theological  foundation  that  informs  the  various  M.A. 
specializations.  All  students  are  required  to  take  one  course  from  each  of  the  following  six 
core  areas. 


Fundamental  Theology 


PMIN  201.  Fundamental  Theology 

A  consideration  of  revelation  as  God’s  self 
communication.  What  is  the  relationship 
of  revelation  to  Christian  faith?  (4  units) 

PMIN 288.  Practical  Theology 

Practical  theology  is  the  conscious  en¬ 
gagement  of  theological  thinking  with 


social-cultural  practices,  including  the 
practices  that  make  up  the  life  of  the 
Church.  This  course  questions  both  the 
practices  that  make  up  life  and  ministry, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  theology  itself  on 
the  other.  (4  units) 


Christology 


PMIN 203.  The  Mystery  of  Jesus 
Christ 

An  introduction  to  contemporary 
Catholic  Christology.  Examines  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  historical  figure  and  object  of 
faith  and  the  Christian  answer  to  the 
human  situation.  Coursework  centers  on 
Jesus’  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of 


God  and  considers  his  history  through 
the  Resurrection.  (4  units) 

PMIN 207.  Liberation  Christology 

An  investigation  and  analysis  of  Jesus  the 
Christ  from  a  liberation  perspective,  and 
the  implications  for  church  and  ministry. 
(4  units) 
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Ecclesiology 


PMIN 204.  The  Church 

An  examination  of  the  Christian  church, 
the  meeting  place  of  all  mysteries,  from 
cultural,  scriptural,  historical,  doctrinal, 
and  ministerial  perspectives.  (4  units) 


PMIN 225.  Church  History 

A  survey  of  the  major  theological  devel¬ 
opments  in  Christian  history  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  social  and  political  cur¬ 
rents  of  the  periods  in  question.  (4  units) 


Ethics 


PMIN 213.  Scripture  and  the  Moral 
Life 

An  investigation  of  the  role  that  Scrip¬ 
ture  plays  in  the  moral  life  of  Christians 
with  special  attention  to  the  experience 
of  discipleship,  how  the  early  Christian 
communities  adapted  the  example  of 
Jesus  to  their  contexts,  and  how  Chris¬ 
tians  in  different  cultural  contexts  learn 
from  and  apply  Scripture.  (4  units) 

PMIN 220.  Ministry  for  Peace  and 
Justice 

An  introduction  to  the  Catholic  Church’s 
social  teachings  and  a  consideration  of 


the  relationship  of  those  teachings  to 
U.S.  and  global  moral  issues.  (4  units) 

PMIN 287.  Issues  of  Moral  Theology 

Examination  of  the  sources  and  methods 
of  moral  theology  in  the  context  of  min¬ 
istry  in  the  Catholic  Church  today.  Spe¬ 
cial  attention  is  given  to  issues  as  they 
have  developed  since  the  end  of  Vatican 
II.  These  topics  include  the  role  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  moral  principles,  sin,  freedom,  au¬ 
thority,  conscience,  and  natural  law. 
Attention  will  also  be  given  to  contem¬ 
porary  debates  over  procreative  ethics,  di¬ 
vorce,  euthanasia,  abortion,  and  poverty. 
(4  units) 


Hebrew  Bible 


PMIN 205.  Studying  the  Hebrew 
Bible:  Issues  and 
Methods 

A  study  of  Hebrew  historical,  prophetic, 
wisdom,  and  apocalyptic  literature  as  the 
medium  of  God’s  teaching  word  in  Israel 
and  in  the  church.  (4  units) 

PMIN 209.  Social  Ethics  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible 

An  exploration  of  the  social  teaching  of 
the  biblical  tradition,  in  particular  the  so¬ 
cial  vision  of  the  prophetic  and  legal  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  exodus 
event  as  a  paradigm  for  liberation.  The 
course  will  regularly  assess  the  use  of  the 


biblical  social  justice  message  for  the  life 
and  work  of  the  modern  Church. 
(4  units) 

PMIN 283.  The  Hebrew  Bible  in  its 
Cultural  Context 

An  examination  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in 
light  of  comparative  literature  from  the 
ancient  Near  East,  how  the  biblical  writ¬ 
ers  framed  their  theology  as  a  response  to 
the  ideologies,  mythologies,  and  ritual 
practices  of  their  age;  consideration  of 
iow  the  cultured  character  of  the  Bible 
can  stand  in  dialogue  with  contemporary 
issues  of  diversity  and  multiculturalism. 
(4  units) 
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The  New  Testament 


PMIN 206.  The  Synoptic  Gospels 

A  study  of  the  first  three  gospels  with 
special  attention  given  to  methodology 
of  Scriptural  exegesis.  Includes  study  of 
literary  genres,  source  analysis,  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  oral  and  written  transmission,  as 
well  as  the  unique  contributions  of  the 
evangelists  as  authors.  (4  units) 


PMIN  214.  The  New  Testament 

An  introduction  to  the  socio-historical 
contexts,  literary  characteristics,  and  the¬ 
ological  messages  of  the  New  Testament 
texts,  with  special  attention  to  the 
methodology  of  biblical  exegesis  for  con¬ 
temporary  Christian  communities. 
(4  units) 


CATECHETICS 

Catechetics  is  the  study  of  the  history,  nature,  process,  and  goals  of  catechesis,  a 
ministry  whose  goal  is  the  conversion  and  strengthening  of  the  faith  of  the  ecclesial 
community. 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Catechetics  is  designed  to  offer  students  professional  prepa¬ 
ration  for  catechetical  ministry  in  parishes,  schools,  and  diocesan  work. 

The  Catechetics  Curriculum 

In  addition  to  taking  one  course  from  each  of  the  core  areas  described  above,  catechet¬ 
ics  majors  take  the  following  required  courses: 

Foundational  Courses 


CATE  211.  Foundations  of 
Catechesis 

An  exploration  of  and  reflection  on  the 
nature,  goals,  and  process  of  catechesis. 
Examines  catechetical  renewal  and  the 
catechetical  models  that  emerged  from 
this  renewal.  (4  units) 

CATE  212.  The  Process  of  Catechesis 

A  study  of  processes  for  catechesis  and 
the  implications  of  the  processes  for  all 
age  groups.  Students  design,  test,  and  im¬ 
plement  a  parish  catechetical  program. 
(4  units) 


CATE  216.  Liturgical  Catechesis 

Intensive  study  of  the  revised  rites  of  the 
church  and  the  catechesis  that  accompa¬ 
nies  these  rites.  Special  emphasis  is  given 
to  historical  development,  the  lectionary, 
the  prayer  texts,  and  the  symbolic  action 
of  each  rite  as  sources  of  catechesis. 
(4  units) 

CATE 224.  The  Practice  of  Catechesis 

An  exploration  of  the  role  and  person  of 
the  catechist;  practical  issues  and  prob¬ 
lems  catechists  face;  specific  catechetical 
methods;  and  the  planning,  implemen¬ 
tation,  and  revision  of  catechetical  pro¬ 
grams.  (4  units) 
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Catechetics  Advanced  Electives 


CATE  217.  Transformative 
Catechesis 

Introduction  to  the  theory  of  transforma¬ 
tive  catechesis,  its  philosophical  founda¬ 
tion,  process,  and  connection  to  liturgy. 
(4  units) 

CATE  218.  Catechisms 

A  study  of  the  historical  development  of 
Christian  catechisms,  their  emergence  as 
a  genre,  and  the  theologies  behind  the 
texts.  The  course  will  critique  their  use 
for  purposes  other  than  education  and 
formation.  (4  units) 

CATE  219.  Contemporary  Issues  in 
Catechesis 

A  review  of  recent  developments  in  cate¬ 
chesis.  Consideration  of  new  forms  of 
catechesis,  their  relationship  to  margin¬ 
alized  and  underserved  groups  within  the 
church,  and  the  socio-political  dimen¬ 
sions  of  handing  on  the  faith.  (4  units) 

CATE 223.  Catechesis  and  Culture 

An  examination  of  specific  issues  involv¬ 
ing  culture,  ethnicity,  gender,  geographic 
location,  socio-economic  status,  age,  and 
language  in  catechesis.  Students  will  de¬ 
fine  an  “inculturated  catechesis”  and  the 
principles  that  should  inform  such  min¬ 
istry  (with  fieldwork).  (4  units) 

CATE 229.  Independent  Study 

Independent  study  will  be  permitted 
only  after  consulting  the  program  direc¬ 
tor  and  the  student’s  advisor.  (4  units) 


CATE  275.  Introduction  to  Canon 
Law 

A  study  of  the  theological  underpinnings 
of  canon  law  and  the  relationship  of 
canon  law  to  various  pastoral  ministries, 
such  as  liturgy,  the  RCLA,  catechesis,  and 
marriage.  (4  units) 

CATE  298.  Thesis  Option 

(2  units  each  of  two  quarters) 

PLIT 202.  Christian  Liturgy 

See  course  description  under  Pastoral 
Liturgy  Foundational  Courses.  (4  units) 

PLIT 232.  The  Eucharist 

See  course  description  under  Pastoral 
Liturgy  Foundational  Courses.  (4  units) 

PLIT 262.  Rite  of  Christian  Initia¬ 
tion  of  Adults  (RCIA) 

See  course  description  under  Pastoral 
Liturgy  Foundational  Courses.  (4  units) 

SPIR  245.  Process  of  Transformation 

See  course  description  under  Spirituality 
Advanced  Electives.  (4  units) 

SPIR  248.  Prayer  and  Prayer  Methods 
See  course  description  under  Spiritual¬ 
ity  Advanced  Electives.  (4  units) 


LITURGICAL  MUSIC 

Liturgical  music  is  the  study  of  liturgy  and  music  and  their  relationship  to  one  an¬ 
other.  The  Masters  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Music  prepares  students  for  professional  min¬ 
istry  as  a  choir  director,  cantor,  or  organist  in  Christian  churches. 

The  Liturgical  Music  Curriculum 

In  addition  to  taking  one  course  in  each  of  the  core  areas  described  above,  Litur¬ 
gical  Music  majors  must  take  the  following  courses: 
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Foundational  Courses 


PLIT 202.  Christian  Liturgy 

An  exploration  of  the  great  Christian 
symbols  and  the  importance  of  ritual  in 
Christian  celebration.  Includes  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  worship  (with  fieldwork)  as 
experienced  and  celebrated  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community.  (4  units) 

OR 

PLIT 232.  The  Eucharist 

An  introduction  to  the  theology  and  cel¬ 
ebration  of  the  Eucharist  (with  field¬ 
work).  Includes  New  Testament 
beginnings,  a  historical  overview,  and 
pastoral  questions  concerning  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist.  (4  units) 

LITM 250.  Music  for  the  Eucharist 
and  Liturgical  Year 

An  exploration  of  the  nature  of  liturgy 
and  the  relationship  of  music  to  liturgy. 
Special  emphasis  given  to  musical  forms 


in  the  liturgy.  Focuses  on  the  music  for 
Eucharist  and  the  liturgical  year.  Includes 
a  consideration  of  various  church  tradi¬ 
tions.  (4  units) 

LITM  25 1.  Music  for  Liturgical  Sea¬ 
sons  and  Celebrations 

An  exploration  of  the  Sacraments  and  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Hours.  Includes  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  music  in  particular  rites:  fu¬ 
neral,  wedding,  baptism,  and  RCIA. 
(4  units) 

LITM 254.  Sacred  Music  Literature 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  sacred  and 
liturgical  choral/organ  literature  from 
A.D.  600  to  the  present.  Includes  Grego¬ 
rian  chant,  music  from  various  historical 
periods,  and  contemporary  music. 
(4  units) 

LITM  299 .  Recital 

(2  units) 


Musicianship  Courses  (18  units  required) 


LITM 252.  Musicianship  for  Liturgi¬ 
cal  Musicians 

The  craft  of  the  liturgical  musician  is  a 
combination  of  both  skills  and  liturgical 
expertise.  This  course  focuses  on  three 
areas  essential  to  celebrate  effectively  the 
elements  of  a  liturgical  celebration:  I. 
Vocal  Production,  II.  Instrumental  tech¬ 
niques  and  repertory,  and  III.  Composi¬ 
tion.  Students  will  compose  settings  of 
the  entrance  hymn,  penitential  rite,  Glo¬ 
ria,  psalm,  alleluia,  Eucharistic  acclama¬ 
tions,  Lamb  of  God,  communion 
processional  and  song  of  thanksgiving  for 
a  Sunday  liturgy  in  Ordinary  Time. 
(4  units) 

LITM 253.  Choral  Conducting  and 
Choir  Techniques 

An  examination  of  the  techniques  of 
choral  conducting,  as  well  as  the  choral 


training  necessary  for  developing  a  well- 
balanced  choir.  Focuses  on  solving  vocal 
problems  encountered  in  both  small  en¬ 
sembles  and  large  choirs.  (4  units) 

LITM 255.  One  Hour  Private  Music 
Instruction 

Lessons  may  include:  organ,  voice,  com¬ 
position,  choral  conducting,  or  instru¬ 
ment  instruction.  (1  unit) 

LITM 270.  Music  Ensemble 

Provides  student  with  varied  experiences 
of  music  making.  Emphasizes  conduct¬ 
ing  and  choral  skills.  (1  unit) 

LITM  271.  Music  Lab 

A  supervised  practicum  of  choral  and/or 
organ  experience  in  an  area  church. 
(1  unit) 
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Advanced  Electives 

PLIT 265 .  Inculturation  and  Liturgy 

See  course  description  under  Pastoral 
Liturgy  Foundational  Courses.  (4  units) 


PASTORAL  LITURGY 

Pastoral  liturgy  is  the  study  of  liturgy  in  the  life  of  the  church  today  It  explores  the 
nature  of  worship  as  expressive  and  constitutive  of  Christian  faith. 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Liturgy  is  designed  to  offer  students  professional 
preparation  for  participation  in  liturgical  ministries,  for  planning  liturgical  celebra¬ 
tions,  and  for  leadership  as  a  liturgical  director  in  a  diocese  or  coordinator  in  a  parish. 

The  Pastoral  Liturgy  Curriculum 

In  additional  to  taking  one  course  in  each  core  area  described  above,  Pastoral 
Liturgy  majors  must  take  the  following  courses: 

Foundational  Courses 


PLIT 202.  Christian  Liturgy 

An  exploration  of  the  great  Christian 
symbols  and  the  importance  of  ritual  in 
Christian  celebration.  Includes  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  worship  (with  fieldwork)  as 
experienced  and  celebrated  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community.  (4  units) 

PLIT  231.  Ritual  Theory  and 
Practice 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  ritual  as 
a  universal  human  phenomenon  and  the 
source  of  Christian  worship  and  celebra¬ 
tion.  Introduction  to  ritual  theory,  in¬ 
cluding  analysis  of  the  anthropological, 
psychological,  and  sociological  dimen¬ 
sions  of  ritual  action.  (4  units) 


PLIT 232.  The  Eucharist 

An  introduction  to  the  theology  and  cel¬ 
ebration  of  the  Eucharist  (with  field¬ 
work).  Includes  New  Testament 
beginnings,  a  historical  overview,  and 
pastoral  questions  concerning  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist.  (4  units) 

PLIT 262.  Rite  of  Christian  Initia¬ 
tion  of  Adults  (RCIA) 

A  study  of  the  pastoral  aspects  of  the 
RCIA:  the  parish,  the  team,  and  those 
being  initiated.  Provides  an  in-depth 
study  of  the  rites  and  the  catechesis  nec¬ 
essary  to  help  an  entire  parish  celebrate 
these  rites.  (4  units) 


Pastoral  Liturgy  Advanced  Electives 


PLIT  217.  Lay  Presiding  and 
Preaching 

A  praxis-oriented  course  in  which  stu¬ 
dents  will  learn  liturgical  theology  and 
the  history  of  lay  liturgical  ministry  by 
performing  liturgy.  (4  units) 


PLIT 233.  Sacraments  of  Healing: 
Reconciliation  and 
Anointing 

A  consideration  of  liturgical  prayer  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  experience  of  sickness  and 
dying.  Examination  of  the  theological, 
historical,  and  pastoral  aspects  of  min¬ 
istry  to  the  sick  and  dying  based  on  the 
rites.  (4  units) 
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PLIT 239.  Independent  Study 

An  independent  study  is  created  after 
consulting  the  program  director  and  the 
student’s  advisor.  (4  units) 

PLIT 265.  Inculturation  and  Liturgy 

An  analysis  of  the  complex  relationship 
between  culture  and  liturgy,  and  a  cri¬ 
tique  of  current  church  practice  involving 
several  different  cultural  communities. 
(4  units) 

PLIT 298.  Thesis  Option 

(2  units  each  of  two  quarters) 

CATE  216.  Liturgical  Catechesis 

See  course  description  under  Catechetics 
Foundational  Courses.  (4  units) 

SPIR  230.  Liturgical  Spirituality 

See  course  description  under  Spirituality 
Foundational  Courses.  (4  units) 


SPIR  248.  Prayer  and  Prayer  Methods 

See  course  description  under  Spirituality 
Advanced  Electives.  (4  units) 

LITM 250.  Music  for  the  Eucharist 
and  Liturgical  Year 

See  course  description  under  Liturgical 
Music  Foundational  Courses.  (4  units) 

LITM  251.  Music  in  Liturgical  Sea¬ 
sons  and  Celebrations 

See  course  description  under  Liturgical 
Music  Foundational  Courses.  (4  units) 

CATE 275.  Introduction  to  Canon 
Law 

See  course  description  under  Catechetics 
Advanced  Electives.  (4  units) 


SPIRITUALITY 


Different  spiritualities  express  various  views  on  the  meaning  of  life:  how  one  relates 
to  God,  to  others,  and  to  the  universe.  This  program  examines  historical  and  cultural 
expressions  of  significant  Christian  spiritualities  and  explores  issues  related  to  a  con¬ 
temporary  spirituality. 

A  key  supposition  in  the  program  is  that  the  community  is  the  context  out  of 
which  any  authentic  Christian  spirituality  develops  and  to  which  it  is  directed.  The 
Master  of  Arts  in  Spirituality  is  for  persons  interested  in  renewing  the  faith  life  of  the 
community. 

The  Spirituality  Curriculum 

In  addition  to  taking  one  course  in  each  of  the  core  areas  described  above,  spiritu¬ 
ality  majors  must  take  the  following  courses: 

Foundational  Courses 


SPIR  230.  Liturgical  Spirituality 

A  study  of  the  liturgy  as  leading  to  and 
expressive  of  Christian  discipleship  and 
an  encounter  with  Christ.  (4  units) 


SPIR  240.  History  of  Western  Christ¬ 
ian  Spirituality 

A  study  of  major  traditions  and  issues  in 
Western  Christian  spirituality.  Analyzes 
various  spiritualities  in  terms  of  their  his¬ 
torical  context,  suppositions,  strengths, 
and  weaknesses.  (4  units) 
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SPIR  242.  Discernment  and  Christian 
Decision  Making 

A  study  of  the  elements  and  dynamics  of 
spirituality  with  emphasis  on  communal 
and  individual  Christian  decision  mak¬ 
ing.  In-depth  study  of  the  rules  of  dis¬ 
cernment  of  Ignatius  of  Loyola.  (4  units) 


SPIR  243.  Psychological  Issues  in 
Spirituality 

An  exploration  of  the  relationship  of  psy¬ 
chology  to  spirituality,  emphasizing  how 
the  insights  of  psychology  may  be  used 
in  spirituality.  (4  units) 


Spirituality  Advanced  Electives 


SPIR  241.  The  Scriptures  and 
Spirituality 

An  exploration  of  diverse  forms  of  bibli¬ 
cal  literature  in  their  historical  and  soci¬ 
ocultural  contexts  as  the  sources  and 
models  of  Judeo-Christian  spirituality. 
(4  units) 

SPIR  244.  Spirituality  and  Ministry 

An  examination  of  the  nature  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  ministry  in  the  church  with 
special  attention  given  to  theological  re¬ 
flection  with  adults.  (4  units) 

SPIR  245.  Process  of  Transformation 

A  laboratory  course  on  the  process  of 
spiritual  transformation.  Lectures,  class 
discussions,  readings,  guided  medita¬ 
tions,  and  sharing  in  triads.  (4  units) 

SPIR  246.  Contemporary  Issues  in 
Spirituality 

An  exploration  of  the  ways  traditional 
spiritual  concepts  and  language  need  to 
be  translated  if  they  are  to  speak  to  our 
contemporary  human  experience. 
(4  units) 

SPIR  248.  Prayer  and  Prayer  Methods 

An  experiential  and  theological  explo¬ 
ration  of  prayer  and  meditation  methods 
within  the  Christian  tradition,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  noticing  and  articulating  one’s 
religious  experience  as  a  foundation  for 
personal  and  communal  theological  re¬ 
flection.  (4  units) 


SPIR  249.  Independent  Study 

An  independent  study  is  created  after 
consulting  with  the  program  director  and 
the  student’s  advisor.  (4  units) 

SPIR  260.  Art  of  Spiritual  Direction 

An  exploration  of  spiritual  direction  and 
how  it  is  done.  Topics  addressed  include 
prayer,  discernment,  listening,  God’s  heal¬ 
ing,  transference  and  counter-transference, 
and  the  differences  between  spiritual  di¬ 
rection  and  psychotherapy.  (4  units) 

SPIR  276.  Inter-Religious  Dialogue 

An  analysis  of  the  major  theological  is¬ 
sues  involved  in  inter-religious  dialogue, 
and  the  implications  of  these  issues  for 
world  events  in  the  21st  century. 
(4  units) 

SPIR  277.  Ignatian  Spirituality 

A  contemporary  study  and  experience  of 
Ignatian  spirituality  through  the  writings 
of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  including  his 
spiritual  exercises,  autobiography,  spiri¬ 
tual  journal,  and  letters.  (4  units) 

SPIR  278.  Christian  Spiritual 
Traditions 

An  examination  of  a  specific  spiritual  tra¬ 
dition  or  historical  era  within  Western 
and  Eastern  Christian  Spirituality.  Rep¬ 
resentative  traditions  include  Desert, 
Carmelite,  Celtic,  or  Liberation  spiritual¬ 
ities;  historical  studies  include  ancient, 
medieval,  reformation,  and  modern  spir¬ 
itualities.  (4  units) 

SPIR  298.  Thesis  Option 

(2  units  each  of  two  quarters) 
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CORE  COURSES 

One  required  from  each  category 

FOUNDATIONAL  THEOLOGY 

PMIN  201  Fundamental  Theology 

PMIN  288  Practical  Theology 

r 

ECCLESIOLOGY 

PMIN  204  The  Church 

PMIN  225  Church  History 

CATECHETICS 

PASTORAL  LITURGY 

FOUNDATIONAL  COURSES  (All  4  REQUIRED) 

CATE  211  Foundations  of  Catechesis 
CATE  212  The  Process  of  Catechesis 
CATE  216  Liturgical  Catechesis 
CATE  224  The  Practice  of  Catechesis 


FOUNDATIONAL  COURSES  (All  4  REQUIRED) 

PLIT  202  Christian  Liturgy 

PLIT  23 1  Ritual  Theory,  Ritual  Practice 

PLIT  232  The  Eucharist 

PLIT  262  RCIA 


ADVANCED  ELECTIVES  (5  required) 

CATE  217  Transformative  Catechesis 
CATE  218  Catechisms 

CATE  219  Contemporary  Issues  in  Catechesis 

CATE  223  Catechesis  and  Culture 

CATE  275  Introduction  to  Canon  Law 

PLIT  202  Christian  Liturgy 

PLIT  232  The  Eucharist 

PLIT  262  Rite  of  Christian  Initiation  of  Adults 

SPIR  245  Process  of  Transformation 

SPIR  248  Prayer  and  Prayer  Methods 


ADVANCED  ELECTIVES  (5  required) 

CATE  216  Liturgical  Catechesis 

CATE  27 5  Intro.  To  Canon  Law 

LITM  250  Music  for  Eucharist  and  Liturgical  Year 

LITM  25 1  Music  for  Liturgical  Seasons  &  Celebrations 

PLIT  217  Lay  Presiding  and  Preaching 

PLIT  233  Sacraments  of  Healing 

PLIT  265  Inculturation  and  Liturgy 

SPIR  230  Liturgical  Spirituality 

SPIR  248  Prayer  and  Prayer  Methods 


Note:  Students  need  60  units  to  meet  the  graduation  requirements  for  any  degree  in  the 
Pastoral  Ministries  Program. 
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CHRISTOLOGY 

ETHICS 

PMIN  203  Mystery  of  Christ 

PMIN  207  Liberation  Christology 

PMIN  213 
PMIN  218 
PMIN  220 
PMIN  287 

Scripture  and  the  Moral  Life 

Liberation  Theology 

Ministry  for  Peace  and  Justice 

Issues  of  Moral  Theology 

HEBREW  BIBLE 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

PMIN  205  Studying  the  Hebrew  Bible 

PMIN  209  Social  Ethics  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 

PMIN  219  Psalms 

PMIN  283  The  Hebrew  Bible  in  its 

Cultural  Context 

PMIN  206 
PMIN  214 

Synoptic  Gospels 

The  New  Testament 

SPIRITUALITY 

LITURGICAL  MUSIC 

FOUNDATIONAL  COURSES  (All  4  REQUIRED) 

SPIR  230  Liturgical  Spirituality 

SPIR  240  History  of  Western  Christian  Spirituality 

SPIR  242  Discernment  and  Christian  Decision 
Making 

SPIR  243  Psychological  Issues  in  Spirituality 

FOUNDATIONAL  COURSES  (ALL  5  REQUIRED) 

PLIT  202  Christian  Liturgy  or 

PLIT  232  The  Eucharist 

LITM  250  Music  for  Eucharist  and  Liturgical  Year 
LITM  251  Music  for  Liturgical  Seasons  and 
Celebrations 

LITM  254  Sacred  Music  Literatue 

LITM  299  Recital  (2  unites) 

ADVANCED  ELECTIVES  (5  required) 


SPIR241 
SPIR  244 
SPIR  245 
SPIR  246 
SPIR  248 
SPIR  260 
SPIR  276 
SPIR  277 
SPIR  278 


The  Scriptures  and  Spirituality 
Spirituality  and  Ministry 
Process  ofTransformation 
Contemporary  Issues  in  Spirituality 
Prayer  and  Prayer  Methods 
Art  of  Spiritual  Direction 
Inter-Religious  Dialogue 
Ignatian  Spirituality 
Christian  Spiritual  Traditions 


MUSICIANSHIP  COURSES  (18  units) 

LITM  252  Musicianship  for  Liturgical  Musicians  (4) 
LITM  253  Choral  Conducting  and  Choir  Techniques 

(4) 

LITM  255  Private  Organ  Instruction  (1  each) 

LITM  270  Music  Ensemble  (1  each) 


ADVANCED  ELECTIVES 

PLIT  265  Inculturation  and  Liturgy 


60  units  are  required  to  meet  the  graduation  requirements  for  each  of  the  degrees  in  the 
Graduate  Program  in  Pastoral  Ministries. 
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Center  for  Professional  Development 


Director:  Jerrold  Lee  Shapiro 

Office  Manager:  Henrietta  Matteucci 

Program  Coordinator :  Jenny  Christensen 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Through  the  Center  for  Professional  Development,  Santa  Clara  University  offers 
accredited  lifelong  learning  opportunities  for  Bay  Area  practitioners,  alumni  and  grad¬ 
uate  students.  Short-term  workshops  focusing  on  specific  education,  counseling  psy¬ 
chology,  and  pastoral  ministries  issues  are  offered  for  continuing  education  (CE)  hours 
or  (CEU)  units. 

The  Center  for  Professional  Development  offers  conferences,  workshops,  and 
classes  year-round.  New  courses  are  announced  in  fall  and  spring  cataloges.  Updated 
information  on  classes  and  workshops  is  available  on  the  Center  for  Professional 
Development  Website  at  www.scu.edu/ecppm/cpd. 

Our  accredited  continuing  education  programs  serve  the  needs  of  mental  health 
professionals  (psychologists,  marriage  and  family  therapists,  social  workers,  counselors, 
nurses),  educators,  and  other  community  professionals.  The  workshops  are  designed  to 
meet  licensing  or  credential  renewal  requirements  and  to  serve  the  educated  public. 

Graduate-level  professional  preparation  is  expected  for  registrants  in  workshops 
for  license  renewal  in  counseling  psychology  and  credential  renewal  in  education. 

Participation  in  continuing  education  workshops  does  not  indicate  admission  to 
any  Santa  Clara  University  degree  or  credential  program. 

ACCREDITATION: 

The  Santa  Clara  University  Center  for  Professional  Development  is  approved  by 
the  following  accreditation  agencies  to  give  Continuing  Education  Units: 

•  The  American  Psychological  Association  (APA)  to  provide  continuing  education 
for  psychologists. 

•  The  California  Board  of  Behavioral  Sciences  (BBS)  to  provide  continuing 
education  for  MFTs  and  LCSWs. 

•  The  California  Board  of  Registered  Nursing  (BRN)  to  provide  continuing 
education  for  registered  nurses. 

•  The  California  Association  of  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Counselors 
(CAADAC)  to  provide  continuing  education  for  counselors. 

•  The  National  Board  of  Certified  Counselors  (NBCC)  to  provide  continuing 
education  for  counselors. 

For  further  information,  contact  the  Center  for  Professional  Development  at  408- 
551-1981  or  visit  www.scu.edu/ecppm/cpd. 
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Campus  Life 


Santa  Clara  students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  extracurricular  activities  as 
part  of  their  total  development.  The  primary  educational  objective  in  supporting  stu¬ 
dent  activities  and  organizations  is  to  foster  a  community  that  is  enriched  by  men  and 
women  of  diverse  backgrounds,  wherein  freedom  of  inquiry  and  expression  enjoys 
high  priority. 

The  following  sections  describe  various  aspects  of  student  life  and  services. 

CAMPUS  MINISTRY 

Campus  Ministry  strives  to  be  a  leaven  within  the  University  community  so  that 
the  Living  God  may  be  present  to  all  people:  students,  staff,  faculty,  and  alumni.  In 
keeping  with  the  Jesuit  tradition  of  developing  the  whole  person,  and  with  the  ideal 
that  all  of  us  be  people  for  others,  Campus  Ministry  seeks  to  facilitate  growth  in  in¬ 
dividuals  and  the  community  by  its  presence,  programs,  and  services.  To  attain  this  vi¬ 
sion,  Campus  Ministry  offers  the  University  community  a  variety  of  programs: 
liturgies  and  other  sacramental  celebrations,  retreats,  counseling  and  spiritual  direc¬ 
tion,  educational  forums,  interfaith  sharing,  and  Bible  studies.  Campus  Ministry  col¬ 
laborates  with  all  segments  of  the  community  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  its 
programs. 

The  Campus  Ministry  staff  reflects  the  reality  of  the  Church  today:  a  team  of 
women  and  men — lay,  religious,  and  priests — who  collaborate  with  student  interns 
and  all  segments  of  the  community  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  our  programs. 

In  all  of  this,  Campus  Ministry  is  guided  by  the  words  of  the  prophet  Micah:  “This 
is  what  the  Lord  asks  of  you,  only  this:  to  act  justly,  to  love  tenderly,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  your  God.” 

REGISTERED  STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Students  can  become  involved  in  a  number  of  the  more  than  50  academic,  recre¬ 
ational,  religious,  social,  cultural,  and  political  organizations  active  on  campus.  The 
Associated  Students  of  Santa  Clara  University  (ASSCU)  registers  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dent  groups  on  behalf  of  the  University.  For  more  information,  contact  ASSCU  in 
Benson  Memorial  Center,  Room  1 .  Students  interested  in  graduate  student  organiza¬ 
tions  should  contact  the  dean’s  office. 

Education  Graduate  Student  Association  (EGSA) 

The  EGSA  provides  opportunities  for  communication  among  students,  faculty, 
and  staff  through  publications,  workshops,  and  forums.  EGSA  strives  to  promote  the 
scholarly  discussion  of  topics  in  education  that  are  both  timely  and  significant. 
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Counseling  Psychology  Graduate  Student  Association  (CPGSA) 

The  purpose  of  the  CPGSA  is  to  provide  a  forum  in  which  all  interested  students 
can  increase  their  involvement  with  the  University,  the  Division,  and  fellow  students. 
The  goal  of  the  organization  is  to  support  counseling  psychology  graduate  students  in 
their  needs  and  growth. 

CP&E  Alumni  Chapter 

The  CP&E  Alumni  Chapter  is  an  official  organization  of  Santa  Clara  University 
representing  all  graduates  of  the  School  with  Education  or  Counseling  Psychology 
degrees.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  graduates  through  alumni  events  and 
to  establish  an  ongoing  relationship  between  the  University  and  its  alumni. 

Pastoral  Ministries  Graduate  Student  Association  (PMGSA). 

r 

The  purpose  of  the  Pastoral  Ministries  Graduate  Student  Association  is  to  provide 
a  forum  in  which  all  interested  students  can  increase  their  involvement  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  Pastoral  Ministries  Program,  and  fellow  students.  The  goal  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  to  support  Pastoral  Ministries  graduate  students  in  their  needs  and  growth. 

Pastoral  Ministries  Alumni  Chapter 

The  Pastoral  Ministries  Alumni  Chapter  is  an  official  organization  of  Santa  Clara 
University  representing  all  graduates  of  the  Pastoral  Ministries  Program.  Its  purpose 
is  to  promote  the  interests  of  Pastoral  Ministries  graduates  through  alumni  events  and 
to  establish  an  ongoing  relationship  between  the  University  and  its  alumni. 

STUDENT  MEDIA 
KSCU 

The  mission  of  KSCU  is  to  provide  hands-on  radio  broadcasting  experience  to 
students  and  community  members.  The  staff  of  KSCU  operates  all  aspects  of  an  FM 
radio  station  in  accordance  with  SCU’s  mission  and  goals,  and  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  regulations.  KSCU  provides  a  wide  range  of  leadership  opportu¬ 
nities  in  a  variety  of  areas,  including  music,  budgeting,  fund-raising,  promotions, 
management,  and  sports  broadcasting. 

The  Redwood 

SCU’s  yearbook,  The  Redwood,  published  its  103rd  edition  in  the  2006—07  aca¬ 
demic  year.  It  strives  to  maintain  proper  journalistic  guidelines  while  producing  an  ac¬ 
curate  and  quality  book  for  the  University  community.  Entirely  student  run,  with  the 
aid  of  a  faculty  advisor,  The  Redwood  offers  paid  and  volunteer  positions  in  writing, 
design,  and  photography.  Students  at-large  are  encouraged  to  participate  by  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  yearbook. 

Santa  Clara  Review 

The  Santa  Clara  Review  is  a  student-edited  literary  magazine  that  publishes  poetry, 
fiction,  nonfiction,  and  art.  Drawing  on  submissions  from  SCU  students,  faculty, 
staff,  and  writers  outside  of  SCU,  the  magazine  is  published  biannually.  The  Santa 
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Clara  Review  is  committed  to  the  development  of  student  literary  talent,  in  both  ed¬ 
itorial  knowledge  and  creative  writing  skills.  Founded  in  1 869,  the  Santa  Clara  Review 
is  a  standing  symbol  of  SCU’s  commitment  to  the  humanities,  a  central  tenant  of  Je¬ 
suit  education. 

The  Santa  Clara 

The  Santa  Clara  serves  as  an  informative  and  entertaining  newspaper.  It  is  led  by 
an  editor  in  chief,  who  is  supported  by  a  managing  editor,  four  section  editors,  and 
other  writers  and  editors  in  the  editorial  department.  A  business  manager  and  ad  man¬ 
ager  head  up  a  complete  business  staff.  The  newspaper  also  has  production,  graphics, 
and  photography  staffs. 

STUDENT  RESOURCES  AND  SERVICES 

Listed  below  are  some  of  the  many  service  centers  established  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students.  Each  center  provides  a  variety  of  programs  to  encourage  personal  growth. 

The  Career  Center 

The  Career  Center  provides  a  variety  of  services  to  assist  students  and  alumni  in 
clarifying,  planning,  and  achieving  their  career  goals.  A  professional  staff  of  coun¬ 
selors  offers  career  counseling  on  self-discovery — including  identifying  personality 
type,  interests,  values,  and  skills — resumes,  interviewing,  and  job  searching  to  individ¬ 
uals  and  groups.  In  addition  to  individual  counseling,  the  Career  Center  offers  unique 
programming  and  workshops,  such  as  the  Fall  Career  Marketplace,  Technical  Career 
Marketplace,  Non-Technical  Internship  Marketplace,  an  Etiquette  Dinner,  Job  Inter¬ 
view  Simulation,  the  Arts  and  Sciences  Career  Celebration,  and  Volunteer  Service 
Discovery  Fair.  Many  programs  are  developed  that  bring  professionals  from  various 
fields  to  campus  to  present  information  about  career  opportunities. 

The  Career  Center  maintains  strong  contacts  with  employers  and  strives  to  help 
connect  them  with  students  through  various  program  offerings,  including  on-campus 
interviewing  (OCI).  Participation  in  OCI  greatly  simplifies  the  interviewing  process 
for  graduating  students  by  enabling  them  to  interview  with  top  local  companies  on 
campus,  in  the  Career  Center  itself. 

Facilitating  the  OCI  program  for  graduating  students  is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
connection  between  employers  and  students.  The  Career  Center  also  houses  infor¬ 
mation  on  internships  and  cooperative  education,  as  well  as  listings  of  full-time,  part- 
time,  summer,  temporary,  and  work-study  jobs.  More  than  400  local,  national,  and 
international  employers  recruit  on  campus  to  fill  their  employment  needs. 

The  Career  Center  Online  (www.scu.edu/careercenter)  provides  comprehensive 
information  on  the  center’s  office  and  staff;  career-related  programs;  thousands  of 
jobs,  internship  and  cooperative  postings;  and  resources  to  assist  students  in  the  ca¬ 
reer  planning  process. 

Counseling  Center 

The  Counseling  Center,  located  in  the  Benson  Center,  offers  free  professional 
counseling  to  all  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Confidential  psychological 
counseling  in  a  supportive  atmosphere  is  designed  to  help  students  develop  greater 
self-understanding  and  become  more  personally  effective.  Some  of  the  concerns  that 
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students  discuss  with  counselors  include  stress,  depression,  sexuality,  academic  moti¬ 
vation,  individual  identity,  family,  friendship,  and  love  relationships.  The  special  issues 
of  minority  and  international  students  are  recognized.  In  addition  to  individual,  cou¬ 
ples,  and  family  counseling,  the  center  frequently  offers  small  groups  and  workshops 
on  topics  of  general  interest. 

Students  in  crisis  or  with  urgent  needs  can  usually  be  seen  the  same  day  when  the 
center  is  open.  Counseling  hours  are  Monday  through  Friday,  8  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  and 
some  evenings  by  appointment.  Regular  appointments  are  made  through  the  recep¬ 
tionist  by  calling  408-334-4172.  Students  can  usually  be  seen  within  one  week.  There 
are  times  when  the  Counseling  Center  has  a  waiting  list  and  students  are  advised  about 
community  services. 

Student  Health  Services 

Cowell  Student  Health  Service  is  located  in  the  Cowell  Center  on  campus  near 
the  tennis  courts.  All  students  may  see  the  Health  Services  medical  staff  by  appoint¬ 
ment  while  the  University  is  in  session.  Students  may  call  408-554-4501  for  hours  of 
service  and  to  schedule  an  appointment. 

Graduate  students  who  choose  to  use  the  Health  Center  must  pay  a  health  fee  of 
$90  per  quarter  to  be  seen  at  the  Health  Center  with  no  office  visit  charge.  There  may 
be  a  charge  for  laboratory  tests  and  medicines.  The  Health  Center  is  staffed  with  physi¬ 
cians,  nurse  practitioners,  nurses,  and  medical  assistants  who  care  for  a  variety  of  ill¬ 
nesses  and  injuries. 

The  Health  Center  hours  are  Monday  through  Friday,  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  during  the 
time  undergraduates  are  in  session.  Call  the  Health  Center  for  updated  hours  and  in¬ 
formation.  The  center  is  closed  during  the  summer. 

All  international  graduate  students  must  carry  health  insurance,  either  their  own 
personal  plan  or  the  University-sponsored  plan.  Graduate  students  who  want  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  University  health  insurance  must  also  pay  the  $90  per  quarter  health  fee. 
Please  call  the  insurance  coordinator  at  408-554-2379  for  further  information. 

Center  for  Multicultural  Learning 

The  Center  for  Multicultural  Learning  advances  multicultural  education  and  works 
toward  improving  the  climate  of  diversity  for  all  students,  faculty,  and  staff.  The  cen¬ 
ter  fosters  and  supports  partnerships  among  University  constituencies,  including  stu¬ 
dents,  administration,  faculty,  staff,  alumni,  families,  external  communities,  and  the 
business  and  professional  community.  Within  the  University,  partnerships  with  under¬ 
represented  students  assist  them  to  reach  their  full  potential  as  learners  and  to  integrate 
their  academic  work  with  their  lives  outside  the  classroom. 

Partnerships  with  faculty  and  staff  attempt  to  provide  a  fully  integrated  educa¬ 
tional  experience  for  all  students.  Partnerships  with  the  external  community  help  un¬ 
derrepresented  students  prepare  for  college  and  support  the  University’s  efforts  to 
educate  all  students  about  diversity  issues  in  society,  business,  government,  and  for  life 
in  a  global  society. 
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ADOBE  LODGE 

Adobe  Lodge  is  the  oldest  building  on  campus.  Restored  in  1981  to  its  1822  decor, 
the  lodge  contains  a  presidential  dining  room  as  well  as  central  and  private  dining  fa¬ 
cilities  for  faculty  and  staff. 

BELLOMY  FIELDS 

Eight  acres  of  well-lighted  grassy  field  space  accommodates  intramural,  club,  and 
some  intercollegiate  practices  for  softball,  flag  football,  soccer,  rugby,  lacrosse,  and 
baseball. 

BENSON  CENTER 

The  Robert  F.  Benson  Memorial  Center  is  the  hub  of  campus  life.  The  Benson 
Center  is  designed  to  meet  the  various  needs  of  students,  faculty,  staff,  alumni,  and 
guests,  and  to  provide  an  environment  for  the  education  of  the  whole  person  that 
continues  outside  the  classroom.  Among  the  many  services  and  facilities  available  are 
The  Bronco  (SCU’s  late-night  food  and  social  venue),  the  Information  Desk,  Market 
Square,  Mission  Bakery  and  Terrace  Cafe,  Shaped  Lounge,  meeting  rooms,  the  book¬ 
store,  and  post  office.  In  addition,  the  office  of  Campus  Ministry,  a  number  of  stu¬ 
dent  services,  and  the  offices  for  undergraduate  student  government  and  various 
student  organizations  are  housed  in  the  Center. 

CLASSROOM  BUILDINGS 

Nine  classroom  buildings  house  more  than  70  classrooms  plus  numerous  admin¬ 
istrative  offices.  Mayer  Theatre  and  three  Fine  Arts  buildings  provide  special  class¬ 
room,  rehearsal,  and  performance  facilities. 

COMPUTING  FACILITIES 

All  registered  students  are  provided  with  University  networking  and  e-mail  ac¬ 
counts  when  they  arrive,  and  they  may  use  any  of  the  computing  resources.  All  resi¬ 
dence  hall  rooms  are  equipped  with  a  CATV  connection,  and  data  and  telephone 
jacks  for  each  student  in  the  room.  In  general,  all  full-time  faculty  members  have  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer  or  workstation  in  their  offices,  and  computer  use  is  a  common  element 
in  all  disciplines. 

Santa  Clara  provides  minicomputer  and  personal  computing  facilities  to  support 
educational  programs.  Free  noncredit  short  courses  are  offered  periodically.  The  main 
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general  computing  labs  are  typically  open  from  8  a.m.  to  2  a.m.  Sunday  through 
Thursday,  with  hours  slightly  reduced  on  weekends. 

Personal  computers  are  concentrated  in  six  general-purpose  computing  labs  con¬ 
taining  approximately  200  computers  (90  percent  PCs,  10  percent  Macintosh  com¬ 
puters)  and  various  software  packages  for  word  processing,  spreadsheet  and  database 
applications,  and  presentation  and  programming  software.  Each  lab  and  classroom 
computer  includes  networking  software  to  support  Web  browsing,  Telnet,  and  FTP, 
and  full  access  to  the  Internet.  Additionally,  there  are  a  variety  of  classrooms  outfitted 
with  computers  for  teaching  and  learning,  and  numerous  computing  labs  dedicated 
to  specific  academic  disciplines. 

The  University  is  connected  to  the  Internet  through  redundant  circuits  totaling 
53  megabits.  The  connection  is  openly  accessible  to  all  students,  faculty,  and  staff.  In 
addition  to  the  computing  labs  and  classrooms,  network  jacks  are  available  in  the  new 
Learning  Commons, and  Library  and  Benson  Center  for  laptop  use.  The  library  pro¬ 
vides  a  full  online  catalog  of  its  collections  and  access  to  many  online  databases. 

The  School  of  Engineering  Design  Center  has  a  network  of  more  than  120  high- 
end  workstations  and  terminals  grouped  into  five  computer  labs.  Workstations  run  HP 
Unix  or  Sun  Solaris  operating  systems  and  are  fully  networked  with  Internet  access. 
A  state-of-the-art  projection  system  completes  the  hands-on  learning  environment. 
Advanced  color  printing,  scanning,  and  plotting  capability  are  available  throughout 
the  Design  Center.  All  systems  have  large,  high-resolution  color  monitors  and  can 
utilize  more  than  25  major  commercial  software  packages.  Software  includes  com¬ 
puter-aided  design  (CAD)  and  analysis  applications  for  civil,  computer,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  engineering,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  programming  languages.  The  Design 
Center  is  open  and  available  for  students  every  day  from  8  a.m.  to  midnight  through¬ 
out  the  academic  year. 

COWELL  HEALTH  CENTER 

Cowell  Health  Center  offers  health  services  to  students.  The  Cowell  Center  also 
houses  the  University  Counseling  Center.  Cowell  Health  Center  hours  are  Monday 
through  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  It  is  closed  during  the  summer.  Call  408-554- 
4501  for  more  information. 

DE  SAISSET  MUSEUM 

The  de  Saisset  Museum  includes  American,  European,  African,  and  Oriental  art, 
as  well  as  historically  important  objects  from  the  early  days  of  Mission  Santa  Clara. 
In  addition  to  its  permanent  collection,  it  features  special  exhibitions  of  traditional, 
modern,  and  contemporary  art. 

The  museum  is  open  Tuesday  through  Sunday,  1 1  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  during  regularly 
scheduled  exhibitions.  Admission  is  free.  Please  call  408-554-4528  before  visiting  to 
confirm  the  schedule. 

KIDS  ON  CAMPUS 

Kids  on  Campus  is  the  University  childcare  and  preschool  center  for  children 
between  2  and  6  years  of  age  who  are  fully  toilet  trained.  It  expanded  in  2002  to  in¬ 
clude  infant  and  toddler  care.  Children  of  students,  faculty,  and  staff  are  eligible  for 
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enrollment.  The  center  is  a  cooperative  under  the  supervision  of  a  volunteer  commit¬ 
tee  of  a  parent  board,  with  a  small  staff  of  paid  employees  and  University  students.  It 
is  also  used  occasionally  for  practicum  experiences  by  students  in  psychology  and  ed¬ 
ucation  courses.  The  preschoolers  benefit  from  a  program  that  provides  a  safe,  loving, 
and  creative  learning  environment  that  enhances  the  physical,  mental,  social,  and  spir¬ 
itual  growth  of  each  child.  Because  space  is  limited,  it  is  recommended  that  appli¬ 
cants  sign  up  on  the  waiting  list  as  soon  as  possible. 

LEAVEY  CENTER 

The  Leavey  Center  is  a  popular  multiuse  facility  that  features  a  5,000-seat  arena. 
The  Leavey  Center  is  named  after  the  founder  of  Farmers  Insurance,  the  late  Thomas 
E.  Leavey,  who  graduated  from  Santa  Clara  University  in  1922.  The  center  is  the 
home  to  the  SCU  Broncos  men’s  and  women’s  basketball  and  women’s  volleyball 
teams. 

PAT  MALLEY  FITNESS  AND  RECREATION  CENTER 

The  Pat  Malley  Fitness  and  Recreation  Center  opened  in  September  1999  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  gathering  place  for  campus  fitness  enthusiasts  of  all  levels  and  interests.  The 
44,000-square-foot  Malley  Center  includes  a  9,500-square-foot  weight  room  equipped 
with  state-of-the-art  cardiovascular  machines,  free  weights,  and  weight  machines. 
There  are  three  courts  for  basketball,  volleyball,  and  badminton.  Additional  space  in¬ 
cludes  a  multipurpose  room  for  aerobic  and  martial  art  classes,  locker/shower  rooms 
with  dry  heat  sauna,  Campus  Recreation  offices,  and  the  Wellness  Program  office.  A 
valid  ACCESS  card  or  VIP  card  is  required  for  use  of  all  recreational  facilities.  Facil¬ 
ity  hours  and  campus  recreation  program  information  are  available  at  the  Malley  Cen¬ 
ter  service  desk,  408-554-4068. 

LOUIS  B.  MAYER  THEATRE 

The  500-seat  Louis  B.  Mayer  Theatre  is  designed  to  provide  the  traditional  prosce¬ 
nium  stage  common  to  most  theatres,  as  well  as  an  orchestra  pit  and  thrust  elevators 
that  can  be  raised  or  lowered  electrically.  In  a  remarkably  simple  procedure,  a  wall  is 
moved,  a  few  seats  are  relocated,  and  the  main  theatre  is  reoriented  to  a  new  dramatic 
form  that  extends  the  stage  into  the  auditorium  so  that  the  audience  surrounds  the  ac¬ 
tion  on  three  sides. 

Mayer  Theatre  also  has  a  special  floor  constructed  for  dance,  as  well  as  a  large  movie 
screen  and  film  projector. 

The  Fess  Parker  Studio  Theatre,  housed  within  the  Mayer  Theatre  complex,  has  no 
fixed  stage  or  seating.  Its  black-box  design,  complete  with  movable  catwalks,  provides 
superb  flexibility  in  an  experimental  setting. 

MEDIA  SERVICES 

Media  Services,  which  is  located  in  the  Ricard  Observatory  and  Varsi  Hall,  facili¬ 
tates  the  application  of  media  technology  and  nonprint  media  resources  to  support 
and  enhance  teaching,  learning,  scholarship,  and  administrative  services,  as  well  as 
other  campus  activities  and  events. 
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Media  Services  offers  a  broad  range  of  audio,  video,  and  computer  services.  It  will 
provide  instructional  technology  such  as  audiovisual  or  computer  projection  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  classroom,  create  PowerPoint  slides,  or  loan  digital  cameras  (both  still 
and  video)  for  a  class  project.  All  faculty,  students,  and  staff  have  access  to  equipment 
and  services  for  class  use,  class-related  projects,  and  co-curricular  use. 

The  Multimedia  Lab  in  Varsi  is  equipped  for  faculty  and  students  to  create  inter¬ 
active  multimedia  projects.  Equipment  includes  an  LCD  projector,  networked  laser 
printer,  color  scanners,  video  capture,  CD-ROM  and  DVD  burners,  and  removable 
storage  options  (ZIP  drives).  Software,  including  Director,  Authorware,  Dreamweaver, 
Photoshop,  Flash,  Premiere,  iMovie,  Fireworks  and  Firewire,  Freehand,  and  Hyper¬ 
Studio,  is  available  to  support  a  variety  of  creative  multimedia  projects. 

Web  publishing  at  Santa  Clara  University  is  supported  by  the  Office  of  Commu¬ 
nications  and  Marketing,  Information  Services,  the  University  Webmaster  and  Web 
applications  developer  in  the  Media  Services  department,  and  system  and  network 
administrators  in  the  Information  Technology  department. 

MISSION  SANTA  CLARA 

The  handsomely  rebuilt  Mission  Santa  Clara,  the  sixth  mission  to  be  constructed, 
recaptures  the  appearance  of  the  1825  church  and  marks  the  historic  heart  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  fifth  mission  church  burned  down  in  1 926,  although  some  of  the  art  and 
artifacts  were  preserved.  Adjacent  to  the  beautiful  Mission  Gardens,  the  church  holds 
regular  liturgical  and  sacramental  services  and  provides  an  open  place  for  quiet  reflec¬ 
tion  and  prayer. 

MUSIC  AND  DANCE  BUILDING 

The  music  and  dance  facility  has  a  250-seat  recital  hall  where  students,  faculty, 
and  guest  artists  offer  a  variety  of  choral  and  chamber  music  performances.  The  music 
area  of  the  building  holds  a  large  rehearsal  hall;  electronic  media  lab;  library  of  record¬ 
ings  and  scores;  and  seminar,  conference,  and  practice  rooms. 

The  dance  area  of  the  building  contains  two  dance  studios  for  classes,  student  re¬ 
hearsals,  and  performances,  as  well  as  dressing  rooms  and  conference  space. 

NEW  LEARNING  COMMONS  AND  LIBRARY 

The  University  library  provides  library  and  information  services  in  support  of  the 
University’s  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs.  Beginning  in  Fall  2008,  the  Li¬ 
brary  will  be  located  in  the  new  Learning  Commons  and  Library  facility,  which  will 
combine  the  services,  resources,  and  staffs  of  the  University  library,  Information  Tech¬ 
nology,  and  Media  Services. 

During  the  construction  of  the  new  facility  in  the  2007-08  academic  year,  library 
services  are  being  provided  from  a  smaller  interim  library  with  additional  study  space 
available  throughout  the  campus.  The  library’s  collection  includes  more  than  786,000 
books  and  bound  periodicals,  almost  600,000  government  documents,  and  more  than 
841,000  microform  units. 

The  library  subscribes  to  more  than  4,400  current  serials,  including  more  than 
500  titles  in  electronic  format,  and  is  a  depository  for  United  States  and  California 
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government  documents.  In  addition,  the  library  provides  access  to  many  other  infor¬ 
mation  resources  through  the  internet  and  other  electronic  services. 

OSCAR,  the  online  library  system,  is  available  via  the  campus  network  or  the  Web. 
Through  Link+,  SCU  students  may  quickly  obtain  books  owned  by  a  number  of  other 
California  colleges  and  universities.  Bronco  Express,  the  library’s  interlibrary  loan/doc¬ 
ument  delivery  service,  is  designed  to  quickly  supply  books  and  copies  of  articles  that 
are  not  owned  by  Santa  Clara  University  or  available  through  Link+.  SCU  students 
can  make  requests  for  both  of  these  services  electronically,  using  OSCAR. 

Students  can  obtain  basic  information  about  the  library  by  visiting  www.scu.edu/li- 
brary,  or  by  using  the  many  helpful  printed  publications  and  guides  that  are  available 
in  the  library.  Library  staff  can  also  provide  information,  answer  questions,  and  assist 
students  in  locating  and  using  resources.  For  more  in-depth  research  advising,  indi¬ 
vidual  students  or  project  teams  can  make  advance  appointments  with  a  librarian.  In¬ 
struction  in  finding,  using,  and  evaluating  library  and  information  resources  is  also 
incorporated  into  a  number  of  regularly  scheduled  classes.  In  addition,  the  library 
provides  training  on  popular  computer  software  programs  for  students  and  other 
members  of  the  University  community.  To  obtain  information  on  current  training  of¬ 
ferings  and  to  register  for  classes,  students  should  access  the  training  Web  site  at 
www.scu.edu/ training. 

During  the  academic  year,  the  library  is  open  seven  days  a  week,  for  a  total  of  1 1 6 
hours.  Most  books  may  be  checked  out  to  undergraduates  for  2 1  days  and  to  gradu¬ 
ate  students  for  42  days.  Course  reserve  materials  are  often  made  available  electroni¬ 
cally  through  ERes.  Circulation  periods  for  printed  reserve  materials  are  limited  to 
two  hours,  one  day  (24  hours),  three  days,  or  seven  days.  A  student’s  current  Univer¬ 
sity  ID  (ACCESS  card)  serves  as  a  library  card  and  must  be  presented  to  borrow  ma¬ 
terials. 

RICARD  MEMORIAL  OBSERVATORY 

Named  after  Jerome  S.  Ricard,  S.J.,  Santa  Clara’s  Padre  of  the  Rains  who  was  most 
famous  for  his  sunspot  theory  of  weather  forecasting,  the  observatory  now  houses 
media  services,  providing  the  University  with  audiovisual/multimedia,  instructional 
technology,  Web,  and  campus  cable  TV  equipment  and  services. 

BUCK  SHAW  STADIUM 

Originally  built  in  1962  for  Santa  Clara’s  varsity  football  and  baseball  programs,  the 
6,400-seat  stadium  is  home  to  the  men’s  and  women’s  soccer  programs.  The  surround¬ 
ing  fields  are  used  as  practice  facilities  for  the  soccer  programs.  The  stadium  regularly 
hosts  NCAA  postseason  events  and  was  the  site  of  the  1996  NCAA  women’s  soccer 
championships. 

STEPHEN  SCHOTT  BASEBALL  STADIUM 

The  Schott  Stadium  is  the  newest  addition  to  Santa  Clara  University’s  athletic  fa¬ 
cilities.  It  is  named  after  Stephen  Schott,  former  co-owner  of  the  Oakland  A’s  and 
founder  of  Citation  Fiomes.  Schott,  who  played  baseball  for  the  University  as  a  stu¬ 
dent,  graduated  in  1960. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 

For  the  most  current  information  on  the  student  conduct  code  and  all  policies  and 
procedures  regarding  the  student  judicial  system,  please  refer  to  www.scu.edu/studendife/ 
landbook 

The  goal  of  Santa  Clara  University  is  to  provide  students  with  a  general  education  so  that 
they  will  acquire  knowledge,  skill,  and  wisdom  to  deal  with  and  contribute  to  contempo¬ 
rary  society  in  constructive  ways.  As  an  institution  of  higher  education  rooted  in  the  Jesuit 
tradition,  the  University  is  committed  to  creating  and  sustaining  an  environment  that  fa¬ 
cilitates  not  only  academic  development  but  also  the  personal  and  spiritual  development  of 
its  members.  This  commitment  of  the  University  encourages  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
freedom  for  individual  choice  and  expression,  with  the  expectation  that  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  will: 

•  Be  honest. 

•  Demonstrate  self-respect. 

•  Demonstrate  respect  for  others. 

•  Demonstrate  respect  for  the  law  and  University  policies,  procedures,  and 
standards;  their  administration;  and  the  process  for  changing  those  laws, 
policies,  procedures,  and  standards. 

In  keeping  with  this  commitment,  this  Statement  of  Responsibilities  and  Standards  of 
Conduct  and  related  policies  and  procedures  have  been  formulated  to  guarantee  each  stu¬ 
dents  freedom  to  learn  and  to  protect  the  fundamental  rights  of  others.  There  can  be  no 
rights  and  freedoms  if  all  who  claim  them  do  not  recognize  and  respect  the  same  rights  and 
freedoms  for  others.  In  addition  to  the  laws  of  the  nation,  the  state  of  California,  and  the 
local  community,  the  University  administration  has  established  policies,  procedures,  and 
standards  deemed  necessary  to  achieve  its  objectives  as  a  Catholic  Jesuit  university. 

All  members  of  the  Santa  Clara  community  are  expected  to  conduct  themselves  in  a 
manner  that  is  consistent  with  the  goals  of  the  institution  and  to  demonstrate  respect  for 
self,  others,  and  their  property.  Students  living  off  campus  are  members  of  this  community, 
and  as  such  are  representatives  to  the  community  at  large.  In  this  regard,  students  living  off 
campus  maintain  an  equal  measure  of  accountability  to  the  values  and  expectations  of  all 
members  of  this  community  as  identified  in  the  Student  Conduct  Code. 

Whether  living  in  or  traversing  through  the  neighborhood,  or  parking  in  the  street,  stu¬ 
dents  are  expected  to  adhere  to  the  same  high  standards  of  conduct  and  behavior  that  are 
consistent  with  the  students’  developing  role  as  responsible  and  accountable  citizens,  and  that 
reflect  well  upon  the  Santa  Clara  University  community. 
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All  members  of  the  University  community  have  a  strong  responsibility  to  protect  and 
maintain  an  academic  climate  in  which  the  fundamental  freedom  to  learn  can  be  enjoyed 
by  all  and  where  the  rights  and  well-being  of  all  members  of  the  community  are  protected. 
To  this  end,  certain  basic  regulations  and  policies  have  been  developed  to  govern  the  con¬ 
duct  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  as  members  of  the  University  community 
The  University  reserves  the  right  to  review  student  conduct  that  occurs  on  and  off  campus 
when  such  behavior  is  inconsistent  with  this  expectation  and  the  Student  Conduct  Code. 
The  following  acts  subject  students  to  disciplinary  action: 

1 .  Engaging  in  any  form  of  academic  dishonesty,  such  as  plagiarism  (representing 
the  work  or  ideas  of  others  as  one’s  own  without  giving  proper  acknowledg¬ 
ment),  cheating  (e.g.,  copying  the  work  of  another  person,  falsifying  laboratory 
data,  sabotaging  the  work  of  others),  and  other  acts  generally  understood  to  be 
dishonest  by  faculty  or  students  in  an  academic  context.  (Law  students  refer  to 
the  School  of  Law  code.) 

2.  Illegal  use,  possession,  or  distribution  of  drugs  on  University-owned  or 
controlled  property.  The  use  or  possession  of  equipment,  products,  or  material 
that  is  used  or  intended  for  use  in  manufacturing,  growing,  using,  or  distribut¬ 
ing  any  drug  or  controlled  substance. 

3.  Falsification  or  misuse,  including  non-authentic,  altered,  or  fraudulent  misuse, 
of  University  records,  permits,  documents,  communication  equipment,  or 
identification  cards. 

4.  Knowingly  furnishing  false  or  incomplete  information  to  the  University,  a 
University  official,  or  judicial  hearing  board  in  response  to  an  authorized 
request. 

3.  Disorderly,  lewd,  indecent,  or  obscene  conduct;  excessive  or  prolonged  noise; 
or  behavior  that  interferes  with  the  orderly  functioning  of  the  University  or 
interferes  with  an  individual’s  pursuit  of  an  education  on  University-owned  or 
controlled  property  or  during  an  authorized  University  class,  field  trip, 
seminar,  competition  or  other  meeting,  or  University-related  activity  on  or  off 
University  property. 

6.  Detention,  physical  abuse,  sexual  misconduct,  or  conduct  that  threatens 
imminent  bodily  harm  or  endangers  the  physical  well-being  of  any  person  on 
any  University-owned  or  controlled  property. 

7.  Malicious  destruction,  damage,  or  misuse  of  University  property  or  the 
propertyof  any  other  person  or  group  where  such  property  is  located  on 
University-owned  or  controlled  property,  or  regardless  of  location,  is  in  the  care, 
custody,  or  control  of  the  University. 

8.  Theft  or  conversion  of  University-owned  or  personal  property. 

9.  Hazing,  harassing,  threatening,  degrading  language  or  actions,  or  any  practice 
by  a  group  or  individual  that  degrades  a  student  or  employee,  endangers  health, 
jeopardizes  personal  safety,  or  interferes  with  an  employee’s  duties  or  with  a 
student’s  class  attendance  or  a  person’s  educational  pursuits. 

10.  Intentional  obstruction  or  disruption  of  teaching,  research,  administration, 
disciplinary  procedures,  or  other  University  activities  on  University-owned  or 
controlled  property;  or  obstruction  or  disruption  that  interferes  with  the 
freedom  of  movement,  both  pedestrian  and  vehicular,  on  University-owned  or 
controlled  property. 
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11.  Possession  or  use  of  firearms,  explosives,  dangerous  chemicals,  or  other  danger 
ous  weapons  or  instruments  on  University-owned  or  controlled  property,  except 
as  expressly  authorized  by  University  regulation. 

12  Unauthorized  entry  into  or  use  or  defacement  of  University  facilities,  including 
residence  halls  and  other  buildings  and  grounds,  including  unauthorized  entry 
into  or  presence  in  or  on  a  University  building;  unauthorized  erection  or  use  on 
University  property  of  any  structures,  specifically  including  but  not  limited  to 
tents,  huts,  gazebos,  shelters,  platforms,  and  public  address  systems;  or  unautho¬ 
rized  use  of  University  property  for  dances,  concerts,  assemblies,  meetings, 
sleeping,  cooking,  or  eating  if  said  activity  interferes  with  the  operation  of  the 
University  or  surrounding  community. 

13.  Publication,  posting,  or  distribution  on  University  property,  through  the  use 
of  University  resources  (e.g.,  computers,  telephone  lines,  e-mail  services, 
Internet  connections),  or  at  authorized  University  activities  of  material  that 
violates  the  law  of  libel,  copyright,  or  obscenity;  postal  regulations;  or  any  law, 
statute,  or  University  policy. 

14  Failure  while  on  University-owned  or  controlled  property  to  comply  with  a 
reasonable  request  or  order  of  a  University  executive  or  other  authorized 
official (s);  or  refusal  or  failure  to  leave  such  premises  because  of  conduct 
prescribed  by  this  code  when  such  conduct  constitutes  violations  of  this  code 
or  a  danger  to  personal  safety,  property,  or  educational  or  other  appropriate 
University  activities  on  such  premises;  or  refusal  or  failure  to  identify  oneself 
when  requested  by  a  University  official  provided  the  official  is  identified  and 
indicates  a  legitimate  reason  for  the  request. 

15.  Possession,  consumption,  or  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  by  persons  under  the 
age  of  2 1  years  on  University  property;  furnishing  alcoholic  beverages  to  persons 
under  the  age  of  21  years  on  University  property;  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages  in  a  public  place  (all  areas  other  than  individual  residences,  private 
offices,  and  scheduled  private  functions);  excessive  and  inappropriate  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages. 

16  Misconduct  that  arises  off  campus  in  which  a  student  is  detained,  arrested,  cited, 
or  otherwise  charged  with  violations  of  local,  state,  or  federal  laws  that 
materially  or  adversely  affect  the  individuals  suitability  as  a  member  of  the  Santa 
Clara  University  community. 

17.  Tampering  with,  removing,  damaging  or  destroying  fire  extinguishers,  fire  alarm 
boxes,  smoke  or  heat  detectors,  emergency  call  boxes,  and  other  safety 
equipment  anywhere  on  University  property.  Creating  a  fire,  safety,  or  health 
hazard.  Failure  to  respond  to  fire  alarms,  evacuate  buildings  during  alarm 
activation,  or  respond  to  the  directions  of  emergency  personnel. 

1&  Any  behavior  that  disrupts  or  causes  disruption  of  computer  services;  damages, 
alters,  or  destroys  data  or  records;  adversely  affects  computer  software, 
programs,  systems,  or  networks;  and  uses  data,  computer  systems,  or  networks 
to  devise  or  execute  any  scheme  to  defraud,  deceive,  or  extort,  or  wrongfully 
obtain  money,  property,  or  data.  Introduction  of  any  computer  contaminant 
into  a  computer  system  or  network  is  a  public  offense  and  is  subject  to 
disciplinary  action  up  to  and  including  dismissal  from  Santa  Clara  University. 
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The  Judicial  Records  Policy  applies  to  all  students  and  is  as  follows: 

1.  All  judicial  files  are  kept  for  a  minimum  of  one  academic  year  beyond  the 
academic  year  in  which  the  date  of  the  last  violation  of  the  Student  Conduct 
Code  occurred. 

2.  All  confidential  student  judicial  files  are  maintained  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Life. 

3.  The  files  of  students  who  have  received  the  following  sanctions  shall  be 
maintained  for  three  academic  years  beyond  the  academic  year  in  which  the 
students’  tenure  in  their  current  degree  program  at  the  University  has  ended. 

a.  Removal  from  University  housing 

b.  Disciplinary  probation 

c.  Deferred  suspension 

d.  Suspension 

4.  The  files  of  a  student  who  has  been  expelled  shall  be  maintained  for  seven  years 
beyond  the  academic  year  in  which  the  student’s  tenure  at  the  University  has 
ended. 

3.  As  judicial  records  are  part  of  educational  records,  please  refer  to  “Student 
Records”  in  Section  4  of  this  bulletin. 
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STUDENT  FREEDOM  OF  EXPRESSION 

Freedom  of  expression  at  Santa  Clara  University  implies  the  right  of  students  to 
present  ideas  in  the  spirit  of  developing  knowledge  and  pursuing  truth.  Examples  of 
freedom  of  expression  are  debates,  speeches,  symposia,  public  posting  of  signs  and 
handbills,  petitioning,  dissemination  of  printed  matter,  and  the  invitation  of  guest 
speakers  to  address  the  University  community.  The  exercise  of  freedom  of  expression 
implies  the  freedom  to  associate  with  other  members  of  the  University  community,  to 
form  registered  student  organizations,  and  to  participate  in  activities  sponsored  by 
those  organizations.  The  University  shall  not,  without  due  cause,  impair  or  abridge  the 
right  of  exercise  of  freedom  of  expression  beyond  the  regulation  of  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  that  expression. 

Copies  of  the  full  text  of  the  Santa  Clara  University  Student  Freedom  of  Expres¬ 
sion  Policy  are  available  in  the  Office  of  Student  Life,  Benson  Center,  Room  205. 

Liability  and  Property  Insurance 

Except  by  expressed  arrangement  with  the  University,  the  University’s  insurance 
does  not  cover  students’  liability  or  students’  personal  property.  Students  may  wish  to 
seek  the  services  of  their  personal  insurance  agent  to  arrange  for  such  coverage. 

Student  Parking 

Parking  on  campus  requires  a  valid  parking  permit  at  all  times.  Parking  permits  are 
available  for  purchase  at  Campus  Safety  Services  (located  in  the  parking  structure) 
between  8:00  a.m.  and  midnight,  seven  days  a  week.  Call  408-554-4441  for  further 
information. 

Copies  of  the  current  rules  are  contained  in  the  Parking  Plan,  which  can  be  found 
at  Campus  Safety’s  Web  site  at  www.scu.edu/cs. 

Policy  on  Discriminatory  and  Sexual  Harassment 

In  June  1995,  the  Board  of  Trustees  approved  a  University-wide  policy  governing 
discrimination  and  sexual  harassment  that  applied  to  all  constituencies:  students,  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  staff.  This  policy  is  still  in  effect  as  it  pertains  to  faculty  and  students.  The 
appeals  process  in  that  policy  was  rendered  obsolete  in  October  1998  with  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  new  policy  manual  for  staff.  The  proposed  policy  below  reflects  the  new 
appeals  process  recommended  by  the  Staff  Affairs  University  Policy  Committee  (SAC). 
Other  changes  to  the  policy,  as  it  pertains  to  staff,  reflect  clarifications  arising  out  of 
recent  case  law,  etc.  While  the  University  policy  is  in  proposed  status  pending  review 
by  the  appropriate  faculty  and  student  policy  committees,  it  is  in  effect  as  it  pertains 
to  staff  employment.  In  the  event  of  a  complaint  involving  a  staff  member  and  either 
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a  faculty  or  student  respondent,  the  respective  faculty  or  student  process  from  the 
1993  policy  will  be  followed.  Should  the  faculty  or  student  review  committees  recom¬ 
mend  changes  to  the  University  policy  that  would  affect  staff  also,  they  will  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  SAC  for  consideration,  review,  and  action. 


I.  PREVENTION  OF  UNLAWFUL  HARASSMENT  AND  DISCRIMINATION 
STATEMENT 

Santa  Clara  University  is  dedicated  to: 

•  An  uncompromising  standard  of  academic  excellence  and  an  unwavering 
commitment  to  academic  freedom,  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  freedom  of 
expression  in  the  search  for  truth. 

•  Being  a  community  enriched  by  men  and  women  of  diverse  backgrounds, 
respectful  of  difference  and  enlivened  by  open  dialogue,  caring  and  just  toward 
others,  and  committed  to  broad  participation  in  achieving  the  common  good. 

Unlawful  harassment  and  discrimination  subverts  these  University  ideals.  Any  be¬ 
havior  constituting  unlawful  harassment  or  discrimination  toward  any  individual  in 
the  course  of  any  University-administered  program,  job,  or  activity  is  prohibited.  The 
University  does  not  tolerate  unlawful  harassment  or  discrimination  and  will  take 
prompt  and  effective  corrective  action  including,  where  appropriate,  disciplinary  ac¬ 
tion  up  to  and  including  dismissal  or  expulsion.  The  University’s  policy  applies  to 
University  staff,  students,  and  faculty,  and  all  other  individuals  engaged  with 
University  activities. 

Nonharassment 

Harassment  includes  verbal,  physical,  and  visual  forms  of  harassment,  and  con¬ 
duct  related  to  sexual  favors,  based  upon  a  person’s  protected  status,  including  race, 
color,  national  origin,  ancestry,  gender,  sexual  orientation,  age,  religious  creed,  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental  disability,  medical  condition,  marital  status,  citizenship  status,  or  other 
status  protected  by  law. 

Verbal  harassment  includes  conduct  such  as  epithets,  insults,  and  derogatory  com¬ 
ments.  Physical  harassment  includes  conduct  such  as  assault,  impeding  or  blocking 
movement,  or  any  physical  interference  with  normal  work  or  movement.  Visual  forms 
of  harassment  include  derogatory  posters,  cartoons,  or  drawings.  Conduct  related  to 
sexual  favors  includes  unwanted  sexual  advances  that  condition  an  employment  or 
other  University  benefit  upon  an  exchange  of  sexual  favors. 

Sexual  Harassment  Warrants  Special  Attention 

Whether  committed  by  faculty,  students,  supervisors,  or  nonsupervisory  staff,  sex¬ 
ual  harassment  in  the  workplace  and  in  the  educational  environment  is  prohibited. 
This  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  unwelcome  acts  or  statements  including  sexual  ad¬ 
vances,  touching,  propositions,  continual  verbal  commentaries  about  an  individual’s 
body,  sexually  degrading  words  used  to  describe  an  individual,  and / or  the  display  in 
the  workplace  or  educational  environment  of  sexual  objects  or  pictures;  or  other  phys¬ 
ical,  verbal,  or  visual  conduct  based  on  gender  when  (1)  the  conduct  has  the  purpose 
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or  effect  of  unreasonably  interfering  with  an  individual’s  work  performance  or  creat¬ 
ing  an  intimidating,  hostile,  offensive,  or  abusive  environment;  (2)  submission  to  the 
conduct  is  an  explicit  or  implicit  term  or  condition  of  employment;  and/or  (3)  sub¬ 
mission  to  or  rejection  of  the  conduct  is  used  as  the  basis  for  an  employment  or  aca¬ 
demic  decision. 

University  officials  are  empowered  and  required  to  address  harassing  behavior 
promptly  and  thoroughly.  An  individual  with  a  complaint  may  always  directly  con¬ 
tact  the  department  head  or  supervisor;  if  the  problem  concerns  the  department  head 
or  supervisor,  the  individual  may  contact  a  next-level  supervisor.  In  addition,  the  in¬ 
dividual  may  always  contact  the  University’s  director  of  affirmative  action. 

An  individual’s  filing  or  pursuing  a  complaint  or  otherwise  reporting  or  complain¬ 
ing  of  unlawful  harassment  or  discrimination  will  not  be  the  basis  for  any  adverse 
University  decisions  concerning  the  individual’s  student,  faculty,  or  staff  position  or 
status.  Retaliation  is  forbidden. 

Nondiscrimination 

Decisions  regarding  conditions  of  employment  including  recruitment,  hiring, 
placement,  transfer,  promotion  and  termination,  and  recruitment,  retention,  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  programs  by  students  will  not  be  based  on  race,  color,  national  origin,  an¬ 
cestry,  gender,  sexual  orientation,  age,  religious  creed,  physical  and  mental  disability, 
medical  condition,  marital  status,  citizenship  status,  or  other  status  protected  by  law. 
The  University  will  offer  reasonable  accommodation  to  qualified  individuals  with  dis¬ 
abilities  to  the  extent  provided  by  law. 

Except  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  these  factors  also  will  not  affect  the  manner 
in  which  the  University  administers  personnel  policies,  programs,  and  activities  such 
as  compensation,  promotions,  terminations,  benefits,  training,  and  recreational  pro¬ 
grams;  nor  will  they  affect  the  manner  in  which  the  University  administers  student- 
related  policies,  programs,  and  activities  such  as  admissions  and  extracurricular  and 
recreational  programs  or  activities. 

II.  PROCEDURE 
General 

Any  faculty,  staff,  students,  or  others  who  believe  they  have  been  subjected  to  un¬ 
lawful  harassment  or  discrimination  in  the  course  of  a  University-administered  pro¬ 
gram,  job,  or  activity  should  provide  as  soon  as  possible  a  written  or  oral  complaint 
to  their  department  head  or  supervisor,  other  higher-level  University  officer,  or  the  Af¬ 
firmative  Action  Office. 

The  person  making  a  complaint  (the  complainant)  should  ordinarily  include  de¬ 
tails  of  the  incident(s),  name  of  the  person  alleged  to  have  engaged  in  the  conduct  (the 
respondent),  and  the  names  of  any  witnesses. 

In  addition,  apart  from  complaints  of  unlawful  harassment  or  discrimination,  an 
individual  may  request  general  assistance  regarding  a  problem  that  is  not  necessarily 
a  complaint  of  unlawful  harassment  or  discrimination. 
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University  supervisors  and  managers,  including  academic  personnel  with  manage¬ 
rial  authority  on  behalf  of  the  University,  have  a  duty  to  report  any  conduct  that  they 
believe  may  constitute  unlawful  harassment  or  discrimination  to  the  director  of  affir¬ 
mative  action  and,  at  their  option,  to  their  next-level  supervisor. 

Informal  Resolution 

An  informal  resolution  of  the  complaint  may  always  be  pursued  as  a  first  step  with¬ 
out  regard  to  whether  the  complaint  is  determined  by  the  University  to  be  one  of  un¬ 
lawful  harassment  discrimination.  The  director  of  affirmative  action  will  be  available 
to  meet  with  the  parties  separately  and  seek  to  find  a  resolution  that  is  mutually  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  both  parties. 

The  resolution  may  be  one  or  more  of  the  following,  or  other  appropriate  prompt 
and  effective  corrective  action:  the  respondent’s  reading  or  listening  to  a  statement 
made  by  the  complainant;  apologizing  to  the  complainant;  ending  a  practice  that  is 
harassing  or  otherwise  unacceptable  to  the  complainant;  participating  in  educational 
programs  aimed  at  correcting  behaviors  that  are  harassing  to  the  complainant,  etc. 
The  director  of  affirmative  action  will  document  and  maintain  records  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  resolution  of  the  issue(s)  in  the  Affirmative  Action  Office.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  resolve  complaints  informally,  promptly,  and  within  30  days  of  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  complaint. 

If  a  mutually  acceptable  informal  resolution  is  not  reached  within  30  days,  or  oth¬ 
erwise  in  a  manner  necessary  to  promptly  and  effectively  correct  unlawful  harassment 
or  discrimination,  the  director  of  affirmative  action  may  recommend  that  the  infor¬ 
mal  resolution  stage  of  the  procedure  conclude. 

Formal  Resolution 

If  the  informal  resolution  stage  ends  without  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  affirmative  action  or  his/her  designee  may  conduct  a  formal  investigation  or 
take  other  action  necessary  to  effect  prompt  and  effective  corrective  action.  In  appro¬ 
priate  circumstances,  the  president  or  other  appropriate  University  officer  may  desig¬ 
nate  an  alternative  investigator  acting  on  behalf  of  the  University. 

The  University  investigation  of  the  complaint  will  be  timely  and  thorough.  When 
the  investigation  is  completed,  the  director  of  affirmative  action  or  his/her  designee 
will  make  a  timely  report  of  the  matter,  with  evidentiary  findings,  to  the  appropriate 
University  officer,  who  will  determine  the  appropriate  resolution,  including  prompt 
and  effective  corrective  action,  if  any.  In  the  case  of  a  respondent  student,  the  appro¬ 
priate  University  officer  is  the  assistant  dean  of  students.  In  the  case  of  a  respondent 
staff  member,  the  appropriate  University  officer  is  the  assistant  vice  president  for 
human  resources.  In  the  case  of  a  respondent  faculty  member,  the  appropriate  Uni¬ 
versity  officer  is  the  provost. 

The  individuals  involved  will  be  informed  of  the  action  taken  by  the  University  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  formal  stage  to  the  extent  appropriate  considering  the  privacy 
of  the  individuals  involved. 
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Appeal  Procedure 

In  the  event  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  result  of  the  formal  procedure,  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber,  student,  or  faculty  member  who  is  a  complainant  or  respondent  may  appeal  the 
decision.  In  the  event  he  or  she  believes  the  result  of  the  formal  resolution  was  unfair 
or  inappropriate  under  University  policy,  a  written  appeal  must  be  submitted  to  the 
cognizant  officer  within  14  working  days  after  being  informed  of  the  decision.  The 
vice  provost  for  student  affairs  is  the  cognizant  officer  for  student  appeals,  the  vice 
president  for  administration  and  finance  for  staff  appeals,  and  the  provost  for  faculty 
appeals.  If  the  vice  provost  or  vice  president  for  administration  and  finance  is  the  re¬ 
spondent,  the  appeal  is  to  the  president.  If  the  president  is  the  respondent,  the  officer 
is  the  chair  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

If  the  respondent  is  a  faculty  member,  the  matter  will  be  referred  to  the  Faculty  Af¬ 
fairs  Board.  The  Faculty  Affairs  Board  will  follow  the  procedures  in  the  Faculty  Hand¬ 
book,  except  that  if  the  complainant  is  a  staff  member,  two  of  the  five  members  of  the 
hearing  committee  must  be  staff  members. 

If  the  respondent  is  a  staff  member,  the  matter  may  be  referred  to  neutral  arbitra¬ 
tion.  The  staff  member  and  the  University  will  choose  any  arbitrator  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment.  The  arbitrator  shall  be  a  qualified  professional  labor/employment  arbitrator.  If 
the  parties  are  unable  to  agree  on  the  identity  of  the  arbitrator,  the  staff  member  shall 
request  a  panel  of  names  from  JAMS/Endispute  of  Santa  Clara  County.  The  arbitra¬ 
tor  shall  be  chosen  from  the  panel  of  names  by  alternate  striking  of  names,  beginning 
with  the  staff  member,  until  one  is  left,  who  shall  serve  as  arbitrator.  The  University 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  professional  fees  of  the  arbitrator,  unless  the  staff  member 
objects,  in  which  case  the  University  and  the  staff  member  shall  each  be  responsible 
for  50  percent  of  the  professional  fees  of  the  arbitrator.  The  arbitrator  will  be  author¬ 
ized  to  award  appropriate  remedy  under  law  as  to  the  specific  issues  submitted;  how¬ 
ever,  the  arbitrator  shall  have  no  power  to  add  to,  subtract  from,  change,  alter,  or 
ignore  the  provisions  of  the  Staff  Policy  Manual  or  any  other  University  policy.  The 
arbitrator’s  decision  will  not  be  binding  unless  the  staff  member  and  the  University 
mutually  choose  to  execute  a  written  stipulation  designating  that  the  arbitrator’s  de¬ 
cision  is  final  and  binding. 

If  the  respondent  is  a  student,  the  matter  may  be  referred  to  the  University  Board 
of  Appeals.  The  University  Board  of  Appeals  will  follow  the  guidelines  for  appellate 
hearings  in  the  Undergraduate  Student  Handbook. 

Confidentiality 

All  aspects  of  these  procedures  are  confidential.  University  personnel  may  not  con¬ 
firm,  deny,  or  acknowledge  to  any  third  parties  that  any  complaint  has  been  filed  by 
a  complainant  except  where  required  or  permitted  by  law,  or  otherwise  authorized  by 
the  University. 

Nonretaliation 

Any  form  of  retaliation  against  an  individual  by  any  member  of  the  University 
community  is  prohibited. 
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If  at  any  point  the  University  determines  that  the  alleged  conduct  of  the  respondent 
is  likely  to  recur  and  to  cause  others  severe  harm,  the  University  may  take  reasonable 
steps  to  prevent  such  result  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  procedures  set  forth  above. 

III.  RESPONSIBILITY 

To  achieve  the  goals  of  the  University  policies,  each  member  of  the  University  com¬ 
munity  must  understand  and  accept  responsibility  both  for  fulfilling  the  ideals  of  the 
Statement  of  Purpose  and  for  honoring  the  guiding  principles.  Vice  presidents  within 
their  areas,  together  with  deans,  program  chairs,  directors,  managers,  and  supervisors, 
are  responsible  for  promoting  progress  on  the  ideal  of  building  a  diverse,  nondiscrim- 
inatory  community  and  initiating  creative  actions  to  increase  diversity.  Academic  deans 
(for  faculty),  the  dean  of  student  life  (for  students),  and  the  assistant  vice  president  for 
human  resources  (for  staff)  are  responsible  for  monitoring  implementation  of  this 
policy;  the  director  of  affirmative  action  is  responsible  for  inquiries  regarding  federal 
and  state  laws,  as  well  as  for  filing  reports  required  by  federal  and  state  law. 

IV.  RESOURCES 
Within  the  University 

The  director  of  affirmative  action  is  Conchita  Franco  Serri.  Her  office  is  in  Ben¬ 
son  Center,  Room  12.  Her  phone  number  is  408-554-41 13.  Contact  the  Office  of  Af¬ 
firmative  Action  if  you  have  questions  or  would  like  more  information  about  this 
policy. 

Outside  the  University 

Members  of  the  University  may  file  a  discrimination  or  sexual  harassment  com¬ 
plaint  within  the  time  required  by  law  with  the  federal  Equal  Employment  Opportu¬ 
nity  Commission,  the  federal  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  or  the  California  Department  of 
Fair  Employment  and  Housing. 

Drug-Free  Policies 

Santa  Clara  University  combines  its  policies  complying  with  the  Drug-Free  Work¬ 
place  Act  of  1988  and  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Campuses  Act  Final  Regulations  of 
1990  into  a  unified  policy  for  awareness  and  prevention  of  alcohol  and  other  drug 
problems.  The  Santa  Clara  University  environment  is  a  community  in  which  there  are 
responsibilities  and  freedoms  governed  by  policies  and  codes  of  behavior,  including 
sanctions  for  violations  of  these  standards. 

Drug-Free  Schools  Policy 

Santa  Clara  University  has  a  standard  of  conduct  that  prohibits  the  unlawful  pos¬ 
session,  use,  or  distribution  of  illicit  drugs  and/or  alcohol  by  students  and  employees 
on  Santa  Clara  University  property  or  as  a  part  of  Santa  Clara  University  activities.  The 
University  will  impose  disciplinary  sanctions  on  students  and  employees  ranging  from 
educational  and  rehabilitation  efforts  up  to  and  including  expulsion  or  termination  of 
employment  and  referral  for  prosecution  for  violations  of  this  standard  of  conduct. 
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Contact  Information 

The  Office  of  Student  Life  can  provide  information  related  to  the  disciplinary  sanc¬ 
tions  in  place  for  violation  of  this  policy.  The  Cowell  Health  Center  has  information 
related  to  the  effects  of  alcohol,  information  on  alcohol  and  drug  counseling,  and  in¬ 
formation  on  referrals  for  alcohol  and  drug  treatment.  The  Campus  Safety  Services  de¬ 
partment  maintains  a  list  of  applicable  legal  sanctions  under  federal,  state,  or  local 
laws  for  the  unlawful  possession  or  distribution  of  illicit  drugs  and  alcohol. 

Drug-Free  Workplace  Policy 

It  is  the  goal  of  Santa  Clara  University  to  maintain  a  drug-free  workplace.  To  that 
end,  and  in  compliance  with  the  Drug-Free  Workplace  Act  of  1988  (Public  Laws  100- 
440  and  100-190),  the  University  has  adopted  the  following  policies: 

t 

•  Unlawful  manufacture,  distribution,  dispensing,  possession,  or  use  of  controlled 
substances  is  prohibited  in  the  workplace. 

•  Employees  who  violate  this  prohibition  are  subject  to  corrective  or  disciplinary 
action  as  deemed  appropriate,  up  to  and  including  termination. 

As  an  ongoing  condition  of  employment,  employees  are  required  to  abide  by  this 
prohibition,  and  to  notify  Human  Resources  of  any  criminal  drug  statute  conviction 
they  receive  for  a  violation  occurring  in  the  workplace.  Notification  must  be  provided 
in  writing  no  later  than  five  days  after  such  a  conviction. 

If  an  employee  receives  such  a  conviction,  the  University  shall  take  appropriate 
disciplinary  action  against  the  employee,  up  to  and  including  termination,  or  require 
the  employee  to  participate  satisfactorily  in  an  approved  drug-abuse  assistance  or  treat¬ 
ment  program. 

Human  Resources  makes  available  information  about  drug  counseling  and 
treatment. 

Sexual  Assault  Protocol 

The  University  Sexual  Assault  Protocol  describes  the  protocol  of  actions  to  be  taken 
in  the  event  of  the  report  of  a  sexual  assault.  Copies  of  the  protocol,  as  well  as  assis¬ 
tance  and  referral  to  available  resources,  are  available  in  the  Office  of  Student  Life  in 
Benson  Center,  Room  205.  Students  are  encouraged  to  report  any  case  of  sexual 
assault. 

Computing  Resources  Policies 

General  guidelines  for  use  of  computing  and  communication  facilities  on  campus 
are  based  on  principles  of  etiquette,  fairness,  and  legality.  In  making  use  of  these 
resources,  students  should  respect  the  rights  of  others  to  enjoy  equal  access  to  the 
facilities;  refrain  from  malicious  or  annoying  behavior;  and  observe  state  and  national 
laws,  including  those  related  to  intellectual  property  and  copyright  issues.  More 
detailed  information  about  policies  related  to  use  of  computing  and  communication 
resources  is  available  from  Information  Technology,  or  on  the  campus  Web  site  at 
http://it.scu.edu/policies.shtml. 
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Smoking  Policy 

The  purpose  of  the  smoking  policy  is  to  promote  and  foster  the  health,  comfort, 
and  safety  of  all  members  of  the  Santa  Clara  University  community. 

Santa  Clara  University,  in  compliance  with  the  City  of  Santa  Clara  Ordinance  No. 
1654,  has  adopted  a  nonsmoking  policy.  Smoking  is  prohibited  at  all  times  in  all 
University  facilities  that  house  offices,  work  areas,  classrooms,  or  residence  rooms. 
Members  of  the  community  who  choose  to  smoke  must  maintain  a  distance  of  25  feet 
from  any  building  opening. 

Psychological  Emergencies 

A  student  who  is  believed  to  be  an  immediate  life-threatening  danger  to 
himself/herself  or  to  others,  because  of  psychological  difficulties,  may  be  required  to 
obtain  professional  evaluation  and  treatment.  This  decision  will  be  made  by  the  dean 
of  student  life  or  his/her  designee,  in  consultation  with  the  appropriate  mental  and 
physical  health  professionals  and  other  staff  as  is  deemed  necessary.  Failure  to  comply 
with  this  requirement  may  result  in  disciplinary  action  or  mandatory  withdrawal  from 
the  University.  Staff  members  in  the  Counseling  Center  are  available  for  assistance 
with  psychological  emergencies. 

You  can  read  about  student  policies  in  the  Student  Handbook  online  at 
www.scu.edu/studentlife/handbook  or  pick  up  a  copy  from  the  Office  of  Student  Life, 
Benson  Center,  Room  205. 
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2007-2008 
Accredited  by: 

Accrediting  Commission  for  Senior  Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  Western  Asso¬ 
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American  Association  of  Museums 
American  Bar  Association 
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California  State  Commission  on  Teacher  Credentialing 
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Admitted  to  Membership  in: 

Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Theatre 

Member  of: 

American  Association  for  Higher  Education 
American  Council  on  Education 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
American  Governing  Board 

American  Mathematical  Society  (Institutional  Member) 

Association  of  American  Colleges  and  Universities 
Association  of  Graduate  Programs  in  Ministry 
Association  of  Independent  California  Colleges  and  Universities 
Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Universities 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
Conference  of  Western  Law  Schools 
Council  for  Advancement  and  Support  of  Education 
Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the  United  States 
Law  School  Admission  Council 
Mathematical  Association  of  America  (Academic  Member) 

National  Association  for  Lay  Ministry 
National  Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators 
Order  of  the  Coif  (School  of  Law) 

Western  Association  of  Graduate  Schools 

*  Accrediting  Commission  for  Senior  Colleges  and  Universities 
Western  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges 
985  Atlantic  Ave.,  Suite  100 
Alameda,  CA  94501 
510-748-9001 
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William  S.  Carter 

Xilinx  Fellow  Emeritus 

Louis  M.  Castruccio 

Partner 

Irell  &  Manella  LLP 

Michael  T.  McCarthy 

Consultant 

Gerald  T.  Cobb,  S .J. 

Associate  Professor,  English 
Seattle  UniversityRegis  McKenna 
Consultant 


Joseph  P.  Daoust,  S.J. 

President 

Jesuit  School  of  Theology  at  Berkeley 

Joseph  M.  McShane,  S.J. 

President 

Fordham  University 

David  C.  Drummond 

V.P.,  Corporate  Development 
Google,  Inc. 

Richard  M.  Moley 

Consultant 

Eduardo  C.  Fernandez,  S.J. 

Associate  Professor,  Pastoral  Theology 
and  Ministry 

Jesuit  School  of  Theology  at  Berkeley 

Edward  A.  Panelli 

Judicial,  Arbitration  & 

Mediation  Services 

Robert  J.  Finocchio  Jr. 

Corporate  Director,  Retired 

Leon  E.  Panetta 

Director 

Panetta  Institute  for  Public  Policy 

Paul  F.  Gentzkow 

President  and  Chief  Operating  Officer 
Robert  Half  International  Inc. 

Robert  W.  Peters 

Private  Investor 

Rebecca  Guerra 

Vice  President,  Human  Resources 
Extreme  Networks 

Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J. 

Senior  Fellow 

Woodstock  Theological  Center 

Sal  Gutierrez 

President 

Western  Technology  Investments 

P.  Anthony  (Tony)  Ridder 

Consultant 
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Ellen  Marie  Hancock 

Consultant 

Tasce  Simon 

Medical  School  Student 

Rupert  H.  Johnson  Jr. 

Vice  Chairman 
Franklin  Resources,  Inc. 

Robert  H.  Smith 

Managing  Director 
Smith  &  Crowley,  Inc. 

Jennifer  Konecny 

Consultant 

John  A.  Sobrato 

Chairman 

Sobrato  Development  Companies 


J.  Terrence  (Terry)  Lanni 

CEO/Chairman  of  the  Board 
MGM  Mirage 

Larry  W.  Sonsini 

Chairman 

Wilson  Sonsini  Goodrich  and  Rosati 

Heidi  LeBaron  Leupp 

Community  Volunteer 

William  E.  Terry 

Executive  Vice  President,  Retired 
Hewlett  Packard  Co. 

John  (Jack)  C.  Lewis 

Chairman,  Retired 
Amdahl  Corp. 

Agnieszka  Winkler 

Chairman 

The  Winkler  Group 


EMERITI  TRUSTEES 


Ann  Bowers 

Palo  Alto,  California 

Winston  H.  Chen,  Ph.D. 

Monte  Sereno,  California 


Jack  D.  Kuehler 

Rancho  Santa  Fe,  California 


ADVISORY  TRUSTEE 


Board  of  Regents 


David  J.  Arata  (Chair) 

Betsy  G.  Ackerman 

South  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Kathleen  H.  Anderson 

Glendale,  Calif. 

David  J.  Arata 

Saratoga,  Calif. 

Michonne  R.  Ascuaga 

Reno,  Nev. 

Jean  Bagileo 

Woodside,  Calif. 

C.  Forrest  Bannan 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

William  J.  Barkett 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

David  F.  Barone 

Atherton,  Calif. 

Marie  Barry 

Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

Paul  R.  Beirne 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Deborah  Biondolillo 

Saratoga,  Calif. 

Patricia  Boitano 

Monterey,  Calif. 

Roger  P.  Brunello 

Los  Altos,  Calif. 

Mary  Frances  Callan 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Mary  T.  Conlon-Almassy 

Monte  Sereno,  Calif. 

Michael  J.  Conn 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Karen  I.  Dalby 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Raymond  J.  Davilla 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

John  L.  Del  Santo 

Hillsborough,  Calif. 

Thomas  T.  Farley 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

Gary  J.  Filizetti 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

Julie  A.  Filizetti 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 

Stephen  A.  Finn 

Denver,  Colo. 

Carl  L.  Golbranson 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

Paris  T.  Greenwood 

Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

Michael  E.  Hack 

Los  Gatos,  Calif. 

J.  Michael  Hagan 

Dana  Point,  Calif. 

Mark  D.  Hanson 

Hillsborough,  Calif. 

Laurita  J.  Hernandez 

Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

Brent  M.  Jones 

Danville,  Calif. 

Richard  Justice 

Saratoga,  Calif. 

Daniel  J.  Kelly 

Napa,  Calif. 

Thomas  F.  Kelly 

Atherton,  Calif. 

Jay  P.  Leupp 

Hillsborough,  Calif. 

James  P.  Losch 

San  Jose,  Calif. 
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Helen  Marchese  Owen 

Cupertino,  Calif. 

Brad  S.  Mattson 

Monte  Sereno,  Calif 

Luciann  E.  Maulhardt 

Seal  Beach,  Calif 

Martin  R.  Melone 

La  Canada,  Calif 

Martin  D.  Murphy 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Kathy  Nicholson  Hull 

Piedmont,  Calif 

Scott  R.  Santarosa,  S .J. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Bryon  A.  Scordelis 

Saratoga,  Calif 

Abby  Sobrato 

Saratoga,  Calif 


John  M.  Sobrato 

Saratoga,  Calif 

Bess  Stephens 

San  Jose,  Calif 

Kirk  C.  Syme 

Hillsborough,  Calif 

Margaret  A.  Taylor 

Atherton,  Calif 

Susan  Valeriote 

Atherton,  Calif 

Julie  O.  Veit 

Burlingame,  Calif 

Victor  A.  Viegas 

Atherton,  Calif 

Christoper  J.  Von  Der  Ahe 

La  Canada,  Calif 


*Ex  officio 


Faculty 


PROFESSORS  EMERITI 


JOSEPH  GRASSI  (1971) 

Professor  of  Religious  Studies,  Emeritus 
B.A.  1943,  Maryknoll  College;  B.D. 
1948,  Maryknoll  Seminary;  STL  1949, 
Angelicum;  SSL  1951,  Pontifical  Bibli¬ 
cal  Institute 


ANNE  MARIE  MONGOVEN  O.P. 
(1982) 

Professor  of  Religious  Studies,  Emerita 
B.A.  1958,  Edgewood  College;  M.A. 
1966,  Ph.D.  1982,  Catholic  University 
of  America 


BRIAN  P.  HALL  (1979) 

Associate  Professor  of  Counseling 
Psychology,  Emeritus 
B.A.  1959,  University  of  London; 
M.Div.  1965,  University  of  Western 
Ontario;  Rel.D.  1969,  Graduate  School 
of  Theology,  Claremont 


JO  ANN  VASQUEZ  (1972) 

Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Emerita 
B.A.  1966,  Immaculate  Heart  College, 
Los  Aaigeles;  M.A.  1970,  Ph.D.  1973, 
Claremont  Graduate  School 
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MICHAEL  AXELMAN  (2002) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Counseling 
Psychology 

B.A.1989,  University  of  Vermont; 
M.A.  1994,  Ph.D.  1999,  University  of 
Chicago 

JEFFREY  P.  BAERWALD,  S .J.  (2005) 

Associate  Professor  of  Counseling 
Psychology 

B.A.  1979,  College  of  Saint  Thomas; 
M.  Div.,  1983;  STM,  1990,  Jesuit 
School  of  Theology;  M.A.  1998, 
Fordham  University;  Ph.D.,  1998 
Fordham  University 

THOMAS  M.  BEAUDOIN (2004) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religious  Studies 
B.A.  1992,  University  of  Missouri, 
Kansas;  M.A.  1996,  Harvard  Divinity 
School;  Ph.D.  2001,  Boston  College 


ROBERT  BRANCATELLI ( 1 998) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religious  Studies 
B.A.  1978,  Ursinus  College;  M.A. 
1995,  Santa  Clara  University;  Ph.D. 
200 1 ,  The  Catholic  University  of 
America 

GERALD  COLEMAN,  S.S.  (2006) 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Pastoral  Ministries 
B.A.  1964,  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Menlo 
Park;  M.Div.  1968,  St.  Patrick’s 
College;  M.A.  1970,  University  of  San 
Francisco;  Ph.D.  1974,  Institute  of 
Christian  Thought,  University  of  St. 
Michael’s  College  in  the  University  of 
Toronto 

RUTH  E.  COOK  (1982) 

Interim  Chair,  Education; 

Professor  of  Education; 

Director,  Special  Education  Programs 
B.A.  I960,  University  of  Redlands; 
M.A.  1967,  M.A.  1968,  Ph.D.1970, 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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PAUL  G.  CROWLEY,  S.J.(1989) 

Professor  of  Religious  Studies 

A. B.  1973,  Stanford  University;  M.A. 
1973,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D. 
1984,  Graduate  Theological  Union 

ELIZABETH  BRINKMAN  DAY 
(2002) 

Lecturer  in  Education 

B. A.  1988,  M.A.  1993,  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder;  Ph.D.  2001, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 

PATRICIA  DeMARLO  (1994) 

Lecturer  in  Education;  Director, 
Administrative  Services  Programs; 
Coordinator  Teacher  Credential 
Program 

B.A.  1962,  San  Jose  State  University; 
M.A.  1986,  Santa  Clara  University 

WILLIAM  DOHAR  (2005) 

Lecturer  in  Religious  Studies 
B.A.  1974,  Kent  State  University;  M.A. 
1979,  University  of  Notre  Dame;  Ph.D. 
1987,  University  of  Toronto 

DAVID  FELDMAN  (2005) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Counseling 
Psychology 

B.A.  1998,  DePauw  University;  Ph.D. 
2004,  University  of  Kansas 

ROBERT  FISHER  (1999) 

Lecturer  in  Counseling  Psychology 
B.A.  1968,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley;  Ph.D.  1973,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley 

SARA  SOLEDAD  GARCIA  (1991) 

Associate  Professor  of  Education; 

Director,  Environmental  Literacy 
and  Ethics 

B.A.  1973,  San  Jose  State  University; 
M.Ed.  1981,  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles;  Ph.D.  1990,  University  of 
California,  Santa  Barbara 


CAROL  ANN  GIANCARLO  (1997) 

Interim  Associate  Dean,  Associate 
Professor  of  Education;  Director 
University  Assessment 
B.A.  1990,  University  of  California, 
Davis;  M.A.  1993,  Ph.D.  1996, 
University  of  California,  Riverside 

LUCIA  ALBINO  GILBERT  (2006) 

Provost;  Professor  of  Counseling 
Psychology;  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.  Wells  College;  M.A.,  Yale 
University;  Ph.D.  1974,  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin 

MELISSA  C.  GILBERT  (2007) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
B.S.  1995,  Wesley  College;  M.A.  1996 
Stanford;  M.S.  2004,  University  of 
Michigan;  Ph.D.  2007,  University  of 
Michigan 

LESTER  F.  GOODCHILD  (2006) 

Professor  of  Education; 

Director,  Higher  Education 

B.A.  1970,  University  of  St.  Thomas 

and  St.  John  Vianney  Seminary; 

M  .Div.  1973,  St.  Meinrad  School  of 
Theology;  M.A.  1979,  Indiana 
University;  Ph.D.  1986,  University  of 
Chicago 

PEDRO  HERNANDEZ-RAMOS 
(2001) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education; 

Director,  Teaching  and  Learning  with 
Technology 

B.A.  1979,  Universidad 
Iberoamericana,  Mexico  City;  Ph.D. 

1985,  Stanford  University 

HAROLD  JULES  HOYLE  (1995) 

Lecturer  in  Education 

B.A.  1984,  Westmont  College;  M.S. 

1986,  San  Diego  State  University; 
Ph.D.  2004,  Professional  School  of 
Psychology,  San  Francisco 
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BOB  HURD  (1997) 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Pastoral  Ministries 
B.A.  1973,  St.  John’s  Seminary;  M.A. 
1975,  DePaul  University;  Ph.D.  1980, 
DePaul  University 

STEPHEN  A.  JOHNSON  (1988) 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Education 
B.A.  1977,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley;  M.A.  1985,  Santa  Clara 
University 

DALE  G.  LARSON  (1982) 

Interim  Dean;  Professor  of  Counseling 
Psychology;  Coordinator,  Health 
Psychology  Emphasis 

B.A.  1971,  University  of  Chicago;  M.A. 
1975,  Ph.D.  1977,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley 

ROBERT  L.  MICHELS  (2001) 

Lecturer  in  Education  and  Counseling 
Psychology 

B.A.  1961,  San  Francisco  State 
University;  M.A.  1967,  San  Jose 
State  University 

PATRICIA  MORETTI  (1998) 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Counseling  Psychology; 
Director,  Internship  and  Practicum 
Programs 

B.A.  1974,  San  Jose  State  University; 
M.A.  1978,  Counseling  Psychology, 
Santa  Clara  University;  Ed.D.  1994, 
University  of  San  Francisco 

CATHERINE  M.  MURPHY  (1997) 

Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Studies 
B.A.  1983,  M.A.  1987,  Santa  Clara 
University;  M.A.  1994,  Ph.D.  1999, 
University  of  Notre  Dame 


M.  PRISCILLA  MYERS  (2001) 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Education;  Director, 
Reading  Program;  Director,  Reading  and 
Learning  Center 

B.A.  1973,  Colorado  State  University; 
M.A.  1982,  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder;  Ph.D.  1992,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin 

TIMOTHY  MYERS  (2002) 

Lecturer  in  Education 

B.A.  1975,  Colorado  College;  M.A. 

1976,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 

FREDERICK  J.  PARRELLA  (1977) 

Professor  of  Religious  Studies 
B.A.,  1964,  Fordham  College;  M.A., 
1966,  Ph.D.,  1974,  Fordham 
University 

CHARLES  P.  PEROTTI  (2001) 

Coordinator  of  Intern  Program; 
Coordinator  of  the  Private  School 
Credentialing  Program 
B.A.  1965,  Santa  Clara  University; 

M.A.  1969,  San  Jose  State  University; 
Ed.D.  1993,  California  Coast  University. 

ANA  MARIA  PINEDA,  RSM  (1997) 

Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Studies 
B.A.  1969,  Russell  College;  M.A.  1987, 
Catholic  Theological  Union;  S.T.D. 
1992,  Universidad  Pontificia  de 
Salamanca,  Spain 

JOHN  DAVID  PLEINS  (1987) 

Professor  of  Religious  Studies 

A. B.  1980,  M.A.  1983,  Ph.D.  1986, 
University  of  Michigan 

TOM  POWERS,  S.J.  (2005) 

Director,  Graduate  Program  in  Pastoral 
Ministries ;  Arrupe  Professor 

B. A.  1974,  Ithaca  College;  M.A.  1990, 
Fordham  University;  M.  Div.  1995, 
S.T.L.  1997,  S.T.D.  2000,  Jesuit  School 
of  Theology  at  Berkeley 
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TERI  QUATMAN  (1994) 

Interim  Dean,  Counseling  Psychology; 
Associate  Professor  of  Counseling 
Psychology;  Coordinator,  Career 
Development  Emphasis 

A. B.  1972,  Occidental  College;  M.A. 
1980,  M.A.  1981,  Loyola  Marymount 
University;  M.S.  1988,  Ph.D.1990, 
Stanford  University 

ARCHBISHOP  JOHN  R.  QUINN 
(2004) 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Pastoral  Ministries 
Ph.B.  1950,  STB,  1952,  STL,  1954, 
from  Gregorian  University 

LUCILA  RAMOS-SANCHEZ  (2000) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Counseling 
Psychology;  Coordinator,  Latino 
Psychology  Emphasis 

B. A.  1993,  M.A.  1995,  California  State 
University,  Chico;  Ph.D.,  2000, 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara 

JIM  REITES  S.J.  (1975) 

Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Studies 

A. B.  1964,  St.  Louis  University;  M.S.T. 
1971,  Santa  Clara  University;  STL 
1971,  Alma  College,  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  at  Berkeley;  S.T.D.  1977, 
Pontifical  Gregorian  University  of 
Rome 

MARSHA  K.  SAVAGE  (2000) 

Professor  of  Education 

B. S.  1968,  Sam  Houston  State 
University;  M.Ed.  1985,  Ph.D.  1989, 
Texas  A&M  University 


TOM  V.  SAVAGE  (2000) 

Professor  of  Education 
B.A.  1963,  Los  Angeles  Pacific  College; 
M.Ed.  1968,  University  of  Washington; 
M.Ed.  1969,  Whittier  College;  Ph.D. 
1972,  University  of  Washington 

JERROLD  L.  SHAPIRO  (1982) 

Chair,  Counseling  Psychology;  Professor  of 
Counseling  Psychology;  Director  Center 
for  Professional  Development 

A. B.  1964,  Colby  College;  M.A.  1967, 
Northwestern  University;  Ph.D.  1970, 
University  of  Waterloo 

SHAUNA  SHAPIRO  (2003) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Counseling 
Psychology 

B. A.  1996,  Duke  University;  Ph.D. 

2002,  University  of  Arizona 

FRANCIS  R.  SMITH,  S.J.  (1974) 

Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Studies 
B.S.  1956,  Santa  Clara  University; 

M.A.  1966,  Gonzaga  University; 

STM  1972,  Jesuit  School  of  Theology, 
Berkeley;  S.T.D.  1976,  Pontifical 
Gregorian  University 

DENNIS  SMITHHENRY  (2006) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.  1989,  University  of  Illinois;  Ph.D. 

2003,  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign 
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Notes 


Policies 


Santa  Clara  University  reserves  the  right  to  make  program,  regulation,  and  fee  changes 
at  any  time  without  prior  notice.  The  University  strives  to  assure  the  accuracy  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  this  bulletin  at  the  time  of  publication.  However,  certain  statements  contained 
in  this  bulletin  may  change  or  need  correction. 

Nondiscrimination  Policy 

Santa  Clara  University  prohibits  discrimination  and  harassment  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religious  creed,  sex,  gender,  sexual  orientation,  religion,  marital  status,  registered 
domestic  partner  status,  veteran  status,  age,  national  origin  or  ancestry,  physical  or  men¬ 
tal  disability,  medical  condition  including  genetic  characteristics,  or  any  other  considera¬ 
tion  made  unlawful  by  federal,  state,  or  local  laws  in  the  administration  of  its  education¬ 
al  policies,  admissions  policies,  scholarships  and  loan  programs,  athletics,  or  employ¬ 
ment-related  policies,  programs,  and  activities;  or  other  University-administered  policies, 
programs,  and  activities. 

Additionally,  it  is  the  University's  policy  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  or  retal¬ 
iation  against  employees  or  students  who  raise  issues  of  discrimination  or  potential  dis¬ 
crimination  or  who  participate  in  the  investigation  of  such  issues.  The  University  will 
provide  reasonable  accommodations  for  the  known  physical  or  mental  limitations  of  an 
otherwise  qualified  individual  with  a  disability  under  the  law. 

Inquiries  regarding  equal  opportunity  policies,  the  filing  of  grievances,  or  requests  for 
a  copy  of  the  grievance  procedures  covering  discrimination  and  harassment  complaints 
should  be  directed  to  John  Ottoboni,  General  Counsel  and  Interim  Affirmative  Action 
Officer,  Office  of  Affirmative  Action,  Loyola  Hall  Second  Floor,  Santa  Clara  University, 
Santa  Clara,  CA  95053,  (408)  554-4113. 
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